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Albania  L^rC 
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Court  stuns  sports  world  as  referee  is  blamed  for  crippling  rugby  injury 


Duncan  CampbcB 

SHOCK  waves  rever- 
berated through  the 
sporting  world  yester- 
day after  a precedent-set- 
ting High  Court  ruling  that 
held  a rugby  referee  res- 
ponsible for  the  paralysis 
.of  a player  through  his  fail- 
ure to  control  a match. 

In  the  first  ruling  of  its 
land,  the  player,  Ben  Smol- 
don  — who  has  been  a tetra- 
plegic  since  being  injured 
during  a match  in  1991  — 


I won.-  bis  case,  against  the 
match  referee,  Michael , 
Nolan. 

1.  Mr  Smoldon  went  to 
I court  seeking  £1  uptiW  in  < 
damages.  The  final  gum  he  , 
| will  receive  Is  to  be 1 
assessed  by  the  court  at  a 
later  date. 

An  action  against  the 
opposing  team’s  tight-head 
prop,  Thomas  Whitworth, 
failed.  Mr  Smoldon  had 
accused  him  of  causing  the 
accident  by  collapsing 
scrams  deliberately. 

Referees’  associations 


-covering  all  leading  sports 
were  stmmed  by  the  deci- 
sion and  were  - yesterday 
seeking  legal  advice.  The 
ruling  <v>”M  have  ramifica- 
tions for  all  levels  of  sport. 
One  cricket  . umpire 
described  the  issue  as  a 
minefield,  and  other  refer- 
ees said  it  could  lead  to 
people  refusing ~to  officiate 
In  games  without  legal 
immunity. 

Mr  Smoldon,  from  Sutton 
Coldfield.  West  Midlands  _ 
a promising  player  who 
had  represented  his  county 


as  a hooker  at  tmder-19' 
level  — was  injured  at  the 
age  of  17  when  a scrum  col- 
lapsed during  a game  be- 
tween Sutton  Coldfield  and 
Burton  on  Trent  Colts. 

He  claimed  that  Mr 
Nolan,  who  was  backed  by 
the  Rugby  Football  Union, 
did  not  keep  proper  control  i 
of  the  game  and  that  his 
injury  was  a result  of  this  1 
failure. 

The  court  heard  earlier  j 
that  a linesman  had 
warned  Mr  Nolan  that 1 
those  in  the  front  row  of  the 


scrum  could  be  hurt  If 
action  was  not  taken.  Mr 
Nolan  did  not  recall  this. 

Mr  Nolan,  aged  54,  from 
Tam  worth.  Staffordshire, 
an  army  cadet  force  admin- 
istrator, said  he  did  not  see 
any  deliberate  unlawful  be- 
haviour in  the  scrum  which 
led  to  the  injury.  Two  play- 
ers had  been  sent  off,  but 
the  game  had  not  been 
excessively  violent.  He 
recalled  about  eight  col- 
lapsed scrums,  not  the  25 
alleged  in  court 

Mr  Justice  Curtis  agreed 


that  Mr  Nolan  had  follen 
below  the  standard  of  a 
reasonably  competent 
referee. 

“In  important  respects, 
relating  to  the  scram,  be 
failed  to  exercise  reason- 
able care  and  skill  in  the 
prevention  of  collapses  by 
sufficient  instruction  to  the 
front  rows  and  in  the  use  of 
the  'crouch,  touch,  pause 
and  engage*  rule,  thereby 
reducing  the  impact  of  the 
engagement  to  an  accept- 
able level.”  said  the  judge. 

Mr  Smoldon  said  after 


the  decision:  "1  am  relieved 
that  the  judge  has  fbund 
that  I am  blameless  and 
found  I did  not  contribute 
to  my  accident.” 

He  added  that  he  did  not 
want  to  discourage  anyone 
from  playing  rugby. 

Mr  Nolan's  solicitors, 
Davis  Arnold  Cooper,  Indi- 
cated that  be  may  appeal 
against  the  decision. 

“Oar  client  Is  deeply  dis- 
appointed by  the  decision,** 
they  said.  “Whilst  each 
case  of  this  nature  turns  on 
Its  own  particular  facts,  the 


Implication  which  this  deci- 
sion has  fbr  refereeing  in 
sport  In  general  needs  to  be 
carefully  considered.** 
Spokesmen  for  the  Rugby 
Football  Union  and  Foot- 
ball Association  referees 
would  not  comment,  saying 
they  had  not  yet  studied  the 
transcript  of  the  cose,  but 
the  decision  has  already 
reverberated  around  the 
sporting  world.  There  are 
implications  for  cricket 
umpires,  football  referees 
and  boxing  referees  who  do 
not  intervene  early'  enough. 
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Major’s  mask  of  neutrality  slips  as  Russia’s  Communist  frontrunner 
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Derek.  Brown  In  Jerusalem 
David  Hhrst  In  Beh-nt 
and  Jonathan  Freed  land 
In  Washington 

SRAELI  leaders  were 
desperately  hoping  last 
night  that  United 
States-led  diplomacy 

would  come  to  their 

rescue  at  the  weekend 

to  produce  a fece-savtng  for- 
mula allowing  them  to  sus- 
pend their  ill-feted  assault  on 
Lebanon. 

Hostilities  continued  ■yes- 
terday between  Israeli  forces 
and  the  Iranian-backed  Hiz- 
bullah. but  with -diplomatic 
Initiatives  gathering  pace, 
hopes  of  a ceasefire  rose. 

Asked  if  an  agreement  to 
end  hostilities  could  come 
within  24  to  48  hours,  fee  Is- 
raeli prime  minister.  Shimon 
Peres,  tokl  Israeli  television: 
“It’s  possible;  it’s  not  certain,- 
but  there  is  a chance.” 

The  Syrian  foreign  minis- 
ter, Farouq  atShara,  said  he 
hoped  a ceasefire  would  bear- 
ranged  “within  hours  and  not 
days”,  while  Lebanon’s  prime 
minister,  Rafiq  Hariri,  said 
he,  too,  was  optimistic,  but 
added  that  it  would  probably 
take  “four  to  five  days".  ■ 

The  foreign ministers-of  the 
US,  Russia,  France  and  Italy 
are  to  meet  in  Damascus 
today  after  a call  by  - the 
Group  ctf  Seven  major  indus- 
trial countries  and  Moscow 
for  an  immediate  ceasefire  in 
south  Lebanon. 

The  four  are  to  try  to  co- 
ordinate the  implementation 
of  any  ceasefire. 

The  heady  talk  of  .a  early 
end  to  the  bloodshed  reflects 
desperation  rather  than  opti- 
mism. Israel  is  anxious  to  ex- 
tricate itself  from  interna- 
tional opprobrium  after 
Thursday’s  "accidental** 
shelling  of  a United  Nations 
base  crammed  with  refugees. 

Five  shells  landed  in  the 
compound;  manned  by  Fijian 
troops  of  the  UN  military 
force  in  Lebanon.  Unifil  kill- 
ing 101  civilians  and  wound- 
ing scores. 

But  hope  may  be  prema- 
ture. Then?  still  seems  to  be  a 
wide  gap  between  the  Syrian, 
Lebanese  and  Hizbullah  no- 
tions of  a ceasefire  and  fee 
Israeli  one.  . " . • 

Both  Mr  Hariri  and  the  Hiz- 
bullah have  made  it  clear  that 


V . 

W- 


! the  cohdlfiojj^  which  fee  16- 
i raelis  wereTayingdowh,  wife, 
j US  endorsement,  in  fee  early 
I stages  of  thefr  "Grapes  of' 
Wrath"  operation  in  Lebanon 

— amounting  fo  the  complete 
neutralisation  of  Hizbullah  — 
remain  out  of  fee  question. 

j Both  insist  on.  a virtual 
return  to  the  status  quo  ante 

— the  US-brokered  "under- 
standing*’ that  ended  the  last 
big  flare-up  in  July  1993. 

Mr  Hariri  seid  any  cease- 
fire could  not  cover  Hizbullah 
operations  against  Israeli 
troops  in  occupied  south  Leb- 
anon. Nor  could  the  Lebanese 

govermnerflte^rmHizbiijUah 

so  Israelis 

remained  In  occupation  in  fee 
south.  That  would  amount  to 
political  suicide,  he  said. 

A Hizbullah  - official 
stressed  the  need  to  return  to 
the  1995  accord-  Otherwise, 
“our  rockets  win  be  fee  best 
reply",  he  said.  He  said  Hiz- 
bullah’s fighting  capabilities 
had  hardly  been  toncheil 
Israeli  aircraft  and  araBery 
hit  targets  in  Lebanon  yester- 
day, though  at  diminished  in- 
tensity, while  Hizbullah  fight- 
ers fired  more  Katyusha 
rockets  into  northern  Israel. 

No  serious  injuries  were 
reported  in  Israeli  But  Hizbul- 
lah admitted  to  feeir  first  ca- 
sualties in'  the  pine-day  con- 
flict — ferae  men  killed  in  ah 
air  raid  in  the  south. 

Thursday's  massacre  has 
"left  the  Clinton  administra- 
. tion  in  an  acutely  awkward 
position;  Washington  ha&pre- 
viously  avoided  ah  criticism 
of  Operation  Grapes  of  Wrath, 
wife  President  Clinton  eager 
to  main  tain  hfe  unprecedent- 
edly strong  support  among 
Jewish  voters.  The. president 
is  also  anxious  not  to  under- 
mine Mr  Peres,  who  faces  a 
close  election,  contest  in  Israel 
nextmonth. 

- Rut  since  the  massacre,  Mr 
; Clinton  has  adjusted  his  posi- 
tion, tallizig  for  a ceasefire 
i from  “all  parties”.  ■ 

“AH  sides  clearly  want 
one,"  a US  source  saJdyesteF 
day,  adding  that  Warren 
Christopher,  the  US  secretary 
of  state  who  is  due  In  Damas- 
cus today,  will  not  leave  fee 
region  until  a ceasefire  is 
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JOHN  MAJOR  and  Presi- 
dent Boris  Yeltsin  (above) 
go  throu^^hesjW^dan^Stf 
tiicefies  at  a Kremlin  reoep- 
timi  yesterday,  after  fee  Prime 
Minister’s  unhappy  trip  con- 
tinued wife  a none  too  subtle 
hint  to  keep  out  of  Russia's  in- 
tamal  afiairs  delivered  during 
a terse  meeting  wife  the  Com- 
munist leader  Gennady  Zyu- 
ganov. writes  Andy  McSmith 
in  Moscow. 


The  rebuff  undermined  Mr 
Major’s  ayowed  tafoptiqn/.to 
Tr&y  neutral  in  fee  Russian 
presidential  election  in  June, 
for  which  Mr  Zyuganov  is  fee 
frontrunner. 

It  is  the  second  time  in  his 
brief,  east  European  trip, -that 
fee  Prime  Minister’s  own 
words  have  plunged  him  in 
into  unexpected  controversy. 

On  Wednesday,  during  the 
flight  to  Prague,  he  detonated  1 


a war  of  words  within.  ttja^ 
Oflgflienrative  Party  when  he ! 
remarked  that  it  would  be-, 
“reckless  and  silly"  to  make 
radical  cute  in  public  spend- 
tag/—  a comment  which  John  i 
Redwood,  who  challenged  Mr  i 
Major  last  year  for  the  party  1 
leadership,  took  as  a personal  | 
attack. 

The  Prime  Minister  met  Mr  | 
Zyuganov  at  a reception  in 1 
the  British  embassy,  to  which  I 


a range  of  Russian  party  and 
friction  leaders  were  invited. 

He  later  said;  “Mr  Zyu- 
ganov expressed  what  he  was 
about  — what  he  saw  as  the 
priorities  in  this  country. 
Self-evidently,  he  does  not  be- 
lieve these  priorities  concern 
anyone  elsewhere." 

The  Prime  Minister  is  in 
Moscow  for  two  days  for  the 
Group  of  Eight  (G8)  summit  of 
the  world's  big  economies. 


Farmer  unmoved  by  £1 0m  windfall 


Recluse  who  spends  his  days  fattening 
calves  for  market  says  inheritance  of 
brewing  fortune  will  not  change  his  life 


SwhBaaaky 

A RECLUSIVE  former, 
who  rarely  does  more 
than  pass  the  time  of 
day  -with  villagers  who 
have  lived  alongside  him 
for  80  years,  became  one  of 
the  country’s  most  eligible 
bachelors  yesterday  on  tar 
heriting  nearly  £10  million. 

But  the  odds  on  Richard 
Oatley.  aged:  58,  rushing 
Into  marriage  or  even  pop- 
ping a few  champagne 
corks  look  thin.  HO  would 
continue  to  work  on  the 
farm  he  loved,  he  said  yes- 
terday. “I  couldn’t  walk 
away  and  leave  the  ani- 
mals. They  need  to  be  cared 
for.  But  I don't  want  to  give 
it  up  anyway.** 

Mr  Oatley  was  left 
£9,998,787.  mostly  in  stocks 
and  Shines,  by  the  aunt 
who  brought  him  up  from 
the  age  of  seven.  Ida  Maud 
Enssell.  who  died  last  Octo- 


ber aged  88,  had  been  the 
housekeeper,  then  wife, 
then  widow  of  a brewing 
magnate.  Percy  FnsselL 

He  says  he  has  no  idea 
why  he  -was  brought  up  by. 
the  brewing  family  in  the 
Somerset  village  of  Rode. 
His  own  parents  died,  he 
said,  within  the'  last  25 
years.  “Ida  and.  Percy 
treated  me  well  and  looked 
after  me  like  I was  their 
own  son. 

“Ida  died  after  she  foiled 
to  recover  from  a hip 
replacement  operation.  I 
miss  her  dearly.  1 loved  her . 
anawfhlloi.*’ 

Some  of  the  millions  were 
realised  when  the  Russell 
family’s  Cross  Keys  brew- 
ery, together  with  56  pubs  : 
owned  by  the  family,  were 
sold  to  Bass  in  1982.  ; 

Mi;  Oatley  claimed  that 
his  Inheritance  was  “a  tre- ! 
mendons  surprise*’,  but 
would  make  no  difference  j 
to  him.  He  did  not  intend  to 


Richard  Oatley:  Wont  leave 
his  beloved  animals 

trade  up  from  his  D-regls- 
tered  Ford  Sapphire. 

“I  suppose  it’s  a bit  like 
winning  the  lottery,  but  ZT1 
still  carry  on  with  the  form 
and  1 might  even  stHl  play 
the  lottery  once,  in  a 
while,*' he  said. 

“I  don’t  feel  like  a mil- 
lionaire. If  I wake  np  in  fee 
morning  mid  it’s  fine  1 feel 

good,  and  if  it’s  not  I don’t. 
That  will  never  change.” 
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During  his  one-hour  talks 
wife  Mr  Yeltsin,  he  promised 
an  extra  £50  million  for  Brit- 
ain's “know-how  fend”  to  help 
Russia's  transition  to 
capitalism. 


Mr  Maiw  declined  to  say  if 
he  was  backing  the  Yeltsin 
campaign,  saying:  “It  is  not 
for  anyone  outside  Russia  to 
determine  who  should  be  pres- 
ident of  Russia.” 


! He  spends  bis  days  fatten- 
ing calves  for  market  with 
fee  help  of  one  part-time 
worker.  BSE  had  made  life 
difficult,  he  said,  bat  things 
j were  getting  better. 

Opinion  In  the  village 
j was  that  little  would  alter 
In  the  life  of  their  neigh- 
bour. “I  can't  see  this 
changing  hftn.  He’s  a very 

quiet,  nnflaenminp  man," 
said  one. 

And  there  is  no  resent- 
ment from  another  branch 
of  the  family  who  still  live 
in  Rode.  Barbara  Wheeler, 
daughter  of  Henry  FnsselL 
said  little  of  the  brewing 
profits  had  come  their  way, 
but  It  was  just  one  of  those 
things. 

“Although  Ida’s  name 
was  Fussell  she  only  had 
maternal  connections  with 
the  family  and  we  saw  her 
rarely.  She  married  my 
ancle  after  21  years  of 
being  his  house-keeper  and 
looked  after  him  well  when 
hewasllL" 

Richard,  she  said,  “keeps 
himself  to  himself  and  if  we 
meet  -we  have  little  conver- 
sation.” 

And  that  is  how  it  looks 
likely  to  remain. 


Prague  Writers’ 
Festival  1996 


This  year  the  Prague  Writers'  Festival,  directed 
by  Michael  March,  will  once  again  showcase 
a selection  of  fine  authors  from  around  the 
world.  .Meet  them  at  the  Viola  Theatre,  Narodni  7, 
(nearest  metro  Narodni)  from  May  S-11. 
cor  more  details  call:  At  171  7134133 


Thursday  May  9 

Sylva  Fischerova  - Czech  Republic 
Andrzej  Sosnowski  - Poland 
Evelyn  Schlag  - Austria 
Nuno  Judice  - Portugal 

Friday  May  10 

Paul  Durcan  - Ireland 
John  F.  Deane  - Ireland 
James  Kelman  - Scotland 
R.S.  Thomas  - Wales 

Saturday  May  1 1 

Ewaid  Mumer  - Czech  Republic 
Jim  Barnes  - USA 
Abdullah  ahUdhari  - Yemen 
Natan  Zach  - Israel 


Sponsored  by 
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Chechenia  mars  Russian  Myth  of 
summit  of  world  leaders  ^Pkie  0 


David  Hearst  in  Moscow 


PRESIDENT  Boris 
Yeltsin's  plan  to 
boost  his  re-election 
campaign  with  high- 
level  meetings  with  world 
leaders  in  Moscow  for  a nu- 
clear summit,  was  flounder- 
ing yesterday  as  Russia  regis- 
tered its  shock  at  its  army's 
latest  military  disasters  in 
CherhenJa,  and  parliament 
declared  a day  of  mourning. 

To  add  to  Mr  Yeltsin's  prob- 
lems. the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  (IMF)  threatened  to 
withhold  this  month's 
tranche  of  KMO  million  fabout 
£226  million.)  worth  of  aid  un- 
less Russia  keeps  a promise  to 
halve  e.vport  tax  on  oil.  The 


IMF  wants  Mr  Yeltsin  to  fluid 
from  within  the  annual  bud- 
get his  populist  election 
pledges  to  increase  public 
spending. 

The  IMF's  threat  drew  a 
hasty  promise  from  Sergei 
Dubinin,  the  chairman  of  the 
central  bank,  that  the  decree 
halving  oil  export  tax  would  i 
be  signed. 

But  the  war  in  Chechenia  | 
cast  the  deepest  shadow.  The 
defence  minister.  General  Pa- 
vel Grachev,  offered  to  resign 
before  a parliament  stunned 
by  the  news  of  a rebel  attack 
on  a federal  motorcade  that 
left  53  soldiers  dead  and  52 
wounded.  Six  more  soldiers 
died  yesterday  tn  a clash  with 
Chechen  rebels. 

Gen  Grachev  said  that  122 


Russian  soldiers  had  been 
killed  since  Mr  Yeltsin  de- 
clared a unflaterial  ceasefire 
two  weeks  ago. 

Mr  Yeltsin  offered  condo- 
lences to  the  families  of  the 
dead  yesterday,  but  it  was 
clear  that  the  army  was  in  a 
state  of  revolt  about  his  peace 
plan,  which  is  now  in  tatters. 
Even  the  proposed  mediator, 
Tatarstan’s  leader,  Min  timer 
Shaimiyev,  said  he  would  not 
start  talks  with  the  separatist , 
leader,  Dzhokhar  Dudayev, 
until  fighting  stopped. 

Foreign  leaders  arriving  for 
today's  one-day  summit  on 
nuclear  issues  tried  hard  to  | 
back  the  Russian  president ; 
without  appearing  to  inter- 
vene  in  domestic  politics. 

Germany's  Helmut  Kohl  , 


said  that  he  was  interested  in 
the  success  of  reforms  and 
saw  Mr  Yeltsin  as  the  guaran- 
tor of  their  continuation.  The 
Prime  Minister.  John  Major, 
said  it  would  be  "imperti- 
nent” to  express  a preference, 
but  he  wished  to  see  the 
reform  programme  go  ahead. 

The  Japanese  prime  minis- 
ter. Ryu  taro  Hashimoto.  an- 
nounced a new  initative  to 
revive  talks  with  Russia  over 
the  disputed  ownership  of  the 
south  Kurile  islands. 

President  Clinton  paid  his 
respects  to  the  victims  of  the 
second  world  war  siege  of 
Leningrad  in  Piskaryovskoye 
cemetery. 

The  summit  will  tackle 
issues  of  nuclear  security  and 
safety. 


‘Rapist  nurse’  backed  by  RCN 


David  Brand fe,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


THE  Royal  College  of 
Nursing,  which  is  seek- 
ing a judicial  review  of  a 
decision  to  restore  a con- 
victed rapist  to  the  nurses' 
register,  tried  to  stop  him 
being  struck  off  in  the  first 
place. 

The  RCN's  apparently 
ambivalent  stance,  which  it 
admits  reflects  the  tensions  of 
its  dual  role  as  trade  union 
and  professional  association, 
emerged  through  scrutiny  of 
the  official  transcript  of  the 
2966  hearing  at  which  Yuen 
How  Choy  was  struck  off.  The  I 
transcript  also  reveals  that 
Mr  Choy  had  not  only  been 
convicted  of  raping  a former  . 
patient,  and  of  of  giving  a pa- 
tient a sedative  in  order  to 
haw  sex  with  her.  but  had 
been  investigated  by  police 


over  two  other  sex  incidents. 
One  alleged  incident  was  said 
by  police  to  have  involved  a 
patient  with  a learning  dis- 
ability. the  other  an  alleged 
indecent  assault  on  a woman 
colleague. 

Police  said  that  when 
Interviewed.  Mr  Choy  had 
described  himself  as  “a  randy 


chiatric  nurse,  was  first  con- 
victed in  1972  of  stealing  a 
sedative  and  of  administering 
it  to  a woman  patient  to 
enable  him  to  have  inter- 
course with  her.  He  was  given 
two  years'  probation. 

As  a result  of  that  convic- 
tion, the  former  General 
Nursing  Council  placed  Mr 


‘We  have  a role  as  a trade  union 
to  protect  our  memebers  and  make 
sure  they  have  a fair  hearing.* 


little  bugger”.  The  decision 
last  month  to  restore  Mr  Choy 
to  the  nurses'  register  has 
caused  uproar  In  the  profes- 
sion, and  is  certain  to  be  a 
dominant  theme  at  the  RCN's 
annual  congress  in  Bourne- 
mouth next  Week. 

Mr  Choy,  a 50-year-old  psy- 


Chay  on  a year's  “postponed 
judgment",  after  which  he 
was  cautioned  but  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  register.  The 
further  conviction  was  in 
1984.  Mr  Choy  was  found  to 
have  visited  the  home  of  a 
woman  patient.  On  the  pre- 
text of  examining  her.  he  took 


her  to  her  bedroom  and  raped 
her.  He  was  sentenced  to  two 
years'  jail,  12  months  of 
which  was  suspended. 

■ When  Mr  Choy  was  last 
month  restored  to  the  register 
by  another  committee,  only 
his  convictions  were  raised. 

He  said:  “Since  I have  com- 
mitted the  crime,  I have  had 
12  years  to  reflect  on  my  be- 
haviour and  I felt  that  I was 
very  unprofessional  at  the 
time,  what  I did  was  wrong 
and  I abused  my  trust  and  my 
position.” 

An  RCN  spokeswoman 
said:  "We  have  a role  as  a 
trade  union  to  protect  our 
members  and  make  sure  they 
have  a flair  hearing.  But  we 
also  have  a role  as  a profes- 
sional body  and  there  is  a ten- 
sion between  these  roles. 

“We  judge  every  issue  as  it 
comes  up  and  we  believe  now 
that  Mr  Choy  should  not  have 
been  reinstated." 
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Mo3t  Of  Sweden  and  aowhem  Danmark  will  have 
a dry  day  with  some  bright  or  sunny  spells,  but 
eiss where  there  will  tie  same  heavy  cloud  around 
and  occasional  showery  bursts  ot  rain.  It  will  be 
warm  in  the  south  but  still  very  cold  in  the  tar 
north-east.  Max  temp  13-18C  In  the  &outh,  0-5C  In 
the  north. 

Low  Countries,  Conaway,  Austria, 

Cwftaerlandi 

A warm  southerly  airflow  covers  the  enure  region 
and  pressure  is  relatively  mgn.  That  means  today 
with  be  quite  sunny  and  very  warm  with  light 
breezes.  Highs  50-2SC. 


A southerly  airflow  will  bring  another  very  warm 
Oay  to  much  of  France  with  plenty  of  sunshine, 
although  an  Atlantic  cold  front  may  set  ofl  a few 
showers  in  the  extreme  west,  and  isolated  thun- 
derstorms may  develop  further  east  tonight  Highs 
30-24C 


it  will  remain  bright  and  very  warm  m most  places 
with  high  clouds  and  same  spells  ol  hazy  sun- 
shine. allbough  scattered  iflundery  showers  are 
also  likely,  especially  in  the  west.  Highs  t9-23C, 

! bu:  perhaps  26C  In  the  sunniest  spots  towards  cen- 
' trat  Spain. 

**»ly:  

Pressure  is  high  across  the  whole  country  so  today 
will  be  tine  and  bright  with  amall  amounts  of  cloud, 
blue  sky  ana  prolonged  spells  ol  sunshine.  Highs 
S&-MC. 


falls 

under 

hammer 


in  Maw  York 


[ One  or  two  scattered  showers  are  possible  in  eest- 
em  Greece  but  most  places  will  remain  dry  and 
, bright  with  sunny  spells  and  a cooling  breeze 
! Higns  TS-20C. 


Forty  thousand 

people  are  expected  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  to 
Sotheby's  hi  New  York  is  the 
next  four  days  to  view  what 
may  be  the  sale  of  the  century 
— some  5.500  items  belonging 
to  the  late  Jacqueline  Kenne- 
dy Onassis. 

Previewers  have  been  cho- 
sen by  lottery  from  among 
I 73,000  purchasers  of  the  590 
1 (£60)  catalogue,^ with  the 
lucky  ones  being  admitted 
only  for  one  hour. 

For  Americans,  the  sale  is 
much  more  than  an  estate 
sale  of  a society  lady's  furni- 
ture, books,  pictures  and  trin- 
kets. The  possessions  of 
Jackie  0 have  acquired  a tal- 
ismanic  power  that  promises 
to  bestow  on  their  new  owner 
the  aura  of  grace  that  she  was 
felt  to  have  held. 

It  has  become  an  auction  of 
superlatives.  Commentators 
gush  about  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
ca's lost  innocence,  and  the 
United  States  coming  to  terms 
with  Jackie  O’s  departure. 

"For  America,  she  was 
such  a mythological  figure,” 
David  Redden,  vice-president 
of  Sotheby’s  In  New  York, 
said.  “You  have  to  under- 
stand this  viscerally,  and  why 
she  so  Inspired  with  her  dig- 
nity under  such  tragic 
circumstances.  ” 

Most  of  the  objects  are  in 
themselves  unremarkable. 
Coolly  impersonal,  they  give 
little  away.  Mr  Redden  said: 
“To  look  at  this  as  a signifi- 
cant collection  of  objects  is  to 
miss  the  point  This  is  the  ma- 
terial with  which  Mrs  Onas- 
sis lived.  That  is  why  It  has  so 


John  Kennedy’s  rocking  chair  and  golf  dubs  at  an  auction  preview  photograph  pets)  morgan 


much  meaning”  to  cope  with  a crush  of  specta-  couple  of  his  golf  bags  and  a 

Sotheby's  has  received  tors.  Perhaps  the  most  senti-  light  which  once  stood  in  the 
30.000  advance  bids,  and  ex-  mental  objects  are  a triple  White  House  sitting  room, 
pects  that  the  1,302  lots  will  go  string  of  fake  pearls,  which  Robert  Lacey,  the  bio 


pects  that  the  1,302  lots  will  go  string  cf  fake  pearls,  which  Robert  Lacey,  the  biogra- 
for  well  above  the  estimates.  JFK  junior  can  be  seen  grab-  pher  of  Britain's  royal " 

When  the  auction  begins  tn  bing  for  as  a child  in  a photo-  said:  “It  is  a charming 
earnest  on  Tuesday,  there  graph  from  1962  — estimated  tion  in  its  own  right  t 
will  be  90  people  handling  at  only  $500-8700;  one  of  John  impossible  to  separate 
telephone  bids,  and  extra  staff  Kennedy's  rocking  chairs:  a jects  from  their  owner. 


JFK  junior  can  be  seen  grab-  pher  of  Britain's  royal  family, 
bing  for  as  a child  in  a photo-  said:  “It  is  a charming  collec- 


graph  from  1962  — estimated  tion  in  its  own  right  but  it  Ls 
at  only  $500-3700;  one  cf  John  impossible  to  separate  the  ob- 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 


&2tan  Nww  Weatw.  aao  WHIy  Foo. 
8JH  RoMtton  Suxoe.  Skis  The 
FtaccoOTB.  M6  Marvel  Atifton  Hour.  1IX4S 
Grange  Hill  11.11  9wm|  Valley  Mgh. 

11 JS  The  O Zone.  11 JSZ  Weather.  11.55 
Grandstand.  8.15  Newa;  Weedier.  6JW 
Regional  New  And  Weather,  uo  Slay 
Tooiadl  0-55  Big  Break.  7J5  The  New 
Adventures  a Superman.  8.10 
Confmatona.  8JD  The  National  Ldtary 
Lhre.  »M»  Bugs.  BfS  News  And  Sport 
Weather.  IO.IS  FUt  The  Burts.  11 JSQ 
They  Thb*  its  ab  Over,  tsuo  Ftlk 
Alligator,  ijo  Weatoar.  1.33  done. 

BBC  2 


7 jOOm  Oden  UMvenuty  One  Small  Stop  _ 
7.23  Made  7 JM  Health  Vlsitmg  And  The 
Family.  (LIB The  Enlightenment  Angelica 
Kaufman  RA.  MO  Etocvona  And  Atoms. 
«jos  The  Abort  Memwtai  9-30  Women. 
Children  And  Work.  1030  Languages  Rw 
Learning.  Idea  Our  Heean  In  Our  Hands. 
11.10  Jkm  in  Time?  1200  Global 
Tourism.  1221  A Tala  Ol  Four  Cdms. 
1250  Insights  ln»  Violence.  1JK> 
Maeotonea  in  Science  And  Biglnemtng. 
1M  RIM  The  Treasure  01  The  Storra 
Madra  226  FEIk  Moby  Dick.  520  World 
Championship  Snooker.  7.30  vmal  The 
Papers  Say.  8j06  News  And  Sport 
Weather.  8120  CcrTeepondem  OOS FDR. 
IOuOO  Have  I Got  Hews  For  You.  1020 
World  Championship  Snookw.  1230  Gout 
TV.  1.20  Laler  WWi  Joofet  Holland.  US 
Ctoea. 


Newshour.  OjOO  World  News.  4-08 
Sponmorld.  &00  World  Nows.  &0H 
SportaiMirtd.  &30  News  In  German.  (LOO 
World  Neve.  8.13  SporttworW.  7JJO  Neva 
Summary.  7JH  Weekend.  7 JO  From  Vw 
Weeklies.  7JS  Spcrb  Romkip.  800 
Newodeak.  820  Sdance  n AcOon.  UM 
NeweiKar.  IOuOO  Neva  Summary,  loot 
The  Greenfleld  CoUecUon.  IMfi  Fourth 
Estate.  11.00  World  Nowo.  11.19  Britain 
Today.  11  JO  Meridian.  1200  Nevodesk. 
1220  Play  ol  tie  WMc  The  Rro  That 
Consianed.  1 JO  Anything  Goes.  200 
Nevodesk.  2J0  Lenar  From  America.  2JC 
Bream  Today.  800  Newsdosk.  220 
People  and  PoSda.  uo  Nevoday.  Ajso 
Musk:  Review.  200  World  nows.  &ib  . 
Sports  Roundup.  820  Foirtn  Estate,  545 
Wide  On  3L33F0P  Short  9J00  Waiaadwfc. 
(UO  Weekend. 


8.15am  jbn  Henson's  Animal  Show.  BAQ 
Pteydaya.  800  Brantfaat  WHh  Frost  825 
The  London  Marathon.  1250  Now 
Caladnitu  1 JS  The  London  Mjratocn. 
225  News.  220  EaHEnd**  2JO 
Cokanbo.  200  Tom  And  Jerry.  OLIO 
Princess  To  Queen  — The  OueerTs  /am 
Birthday.  8.10  Mastvdiet  tS9&  SOS 
News  WaaOier.  703  Regional  News.  7.10 
Son^  Ol  praise  7A8  Antiques  Roadshow 
820  Harofab  Macbedi.  020  Birds  Ol  A 
Fearer.  BJO  News  Wearer  taio  FUJfc 
The  Naked  Gun  2 vs  The  SmeS  Ol  Fear. 

11  JO  Kingdom  OTThe  Low  Bay.  1240 
FOJfc  Bye  Bye  Bkies.  220  Weather.  235 
Ctose. 


Ft*  Route*.  BOO  NawshoiF.  1000  Neva 
Sanmary.  lom  Ctncert  Hat.  1023  Wrt» 
Oh.  10J3  Some  Vieia.  itoo  Wbrid  Neva. 
1123  Wald  Busknsa  Brief.  11.15  Brltaki 
Today.  1U0  Jazz  Fcr  The  AaWng.  1200 
NnwvdPBlr.  1230  Lader  Fmo>  America. 
1243  Spam  Roundup  iJOVUorid  Nava 
1.1a  Warns  and  Music-  mi  The  Learning 
World.  120  In  Prosed  God,  200 
Nevada*.  220  DemtapmorM  96  243 
Brtaln  Toctay.  800 Nevodeak.  820  Short 
Stay-  248 On  The  More.  OAONewstay. 
4JO  Ahoul  Face.  300  WbrU  News.  &1S 
Spcrb  RomkjfL  UO  Eiaope  Today.  800 
Navodedt  820  Europe  Today.  820  Of  The 
Shed:  Mbs  Mb'8  Feeling  tor  Snow 

The  Monte  Charmed 


The  Monte  Channel 


• Astra 

7jOO  Sandokan:  The  Tv  Moria.  SjOQ  Thar's 
My  Boy.  11.00  Lost  In  Atoka.  1 JO  Major 
League  II.  800  Cloak  8 Dagger.  Uo 
Thai's  My  Boy.  7 JO  FortMddan  Memories. 
9JO  Major  League  It.  11JO  The 
AdMuihrea  Ol  Pried  tie.  Queen  Of  The 
Desert.  1243  Kobe  Hosngos.  225 
Rdxtowi  420  The  Mighty  cum.  22s 
Sznddwr  Tha  TV  Mouia. 


Sky  Uowiea 


7.13am  Open  UniwaJty.  10.10 
tflgn  lander  1023  X-Mea  11  Jo  Fully 
Bodied.  1 JO  Star  Trek  1 jo  A Week  To 
Remember.  200 Regional  Programmes 
2J0  mrtd  ChanporaWp  Snooker.  5JS3 
Rugby  SpadaL  833  World  Championship 
Snooker.  7JO  The  London  Morefion.  820 
A Hknory  Of  Brittah  Art  920  The  Money 
Programme.  1020  Fantasy  Football 
Laapie.  1020 World  Championship 
Snooker.  1120  FUfeThfl  Must  a 
Chance.  1.10  FUr  Vice  Squad.  840 
Ctose.  320  The  Learning  Zone. 

BBC  Prime 


•Ante 

7 JO  The  Corsican  Brothers  800  StoOad. 
8J0  irreamn  Of  Uie  iolss  hfigh  Rise 
Donkey.  1123  Humod  In  htoHand.  1JO 
The  Rods  Of  Heaven  800  Norm.  420  B 
News  Feature*.  920  My  Girl  2.  7 JO  Two 
Much  Trouble.  820  The  Naked  Gun  33  1/3 
The  Final  msuh  1030  in  The  Name  Ot 
The  Father.  1245  Son-In-Law  225 
Shater  ed  Trust  420  I nutation  Ol  Lite. 


Sky  Movies 


• IflMMI 

SJbawi  BBC  World  News.  820  Button 
Moon  640  Iknar  Qrie.  BJBGcrdonT 
Godmr.  7J5  Auenger  Penguins.  720  The 
Really  Wid  show.  729  Nobody's  Hera  820 
8ka  Peter  843  MAa  And  Angafa  8J5 
»nal  Objects  01  Deake.  823  Dr  Wha  820 
Hat  Qieo.  IOuOO  Beet  Of  Rabble  MUt  1043 
The  Beat  Ol  Anne  And  Mck.  1820  The  Beat 
a Pebble  UUL  1.19  Prene  Weatfw.  120 
Easwndem.  248  Prinw  Weafter.  220 
Monster  Cde.  323  Count  Dickuta.  829 
Blue  Paler.  830  The  Tomorrow  People. 

4.15  Prime  Weather.  420  One  Man  And  HS 
Dog  9U0S  Dr  Who.  920  The  Ltafy  Lads. 
8J0  B8C  VterfcJ  Nans,  bjo  SW®  It  Lucky. 
720  Jbn  Davidson's  Generation  Game.  820 
Herey  IV  Peri  1.  920  Omruus.  1023  Prime 
Wearier.  1030  Top  Of  The  ftjps.  11  JO 
Tho  Vtoo.  1120  Dr  Wha  12XM  WOdSfa 
1220  A Scnod  For  Our  TbneST  120 
Seeteg  Through  Maris.  120  Gat  Ahead  bi 
German,  auoo  Terrindogy  220  Pure 
Manemaiics.  800  Maria  Moriods.  820 
Antony  And  Cteapan.  420  Bkiiogy  420 
PUbfcc  Space.  PubOc  work.  500  Shooang 
Vklea  Hfctory. 

BBC  World 


•A an 

720  FareweB  My  Lovely.  820  The 
ruichtiack  Of  Notre  Dama  11  JO  The 
Power  WiribL  1 JO  WaJtotig  Threxter.  320 
Four  Eyes.  320  To  Danes  WHh  The  White 
Dog.  7 jo  The  Power  Wirin  BJO  Bad 
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Pythons  past . . . bat  Chapman,  Idle,  Gilliam,  Jones,  Cleese  and  Palin  have  enjoyed  mixed  fortunes  since  the  ’70s 


Kline 

and 

fall 

of 

Death 
Fish  2 


James  MeiUe 


FIRST  it  was  called 
Death  Fish  2.  Now 
Americans,  who  have 
always  valued  film  stars 
above  helpless  dumb  ani- 
mals »r»«f  fish,  are  threaten- 
ing to  make  it  Hie  Flop 
After  Wanda. 

The  release  of  Fierce 
Creatures,  the  final  title  of 
the  movie  which  reunites 
the  stars  of  A Fish  Called 
Wanda,  has  been  delayed 
indefinitely  following  the 
thumbs  down  from  preview 
audiences  In  the  US.  " 
Fielding  the  same  quartet 
that  made  the  1988  jewel- 
heist  comedy  — uptight 
Brits  John  Cleese  and 
Michael  Palin  and  upfront 
Tanks  ' Jamie.  LeeXtortis 
and  Kevin  Kline  — for  an- 
other culture-clash  caper 
has  not  proved  enough. 

It  could  be  the  autumn 
before  new  filming  — with 
extra  scenes  and  a different 
ending —can  be  completed. 

The  new  venture,  about  a 
small  British  zoo  taken 
over  by  a brash  multi- 
national theme  park  com- 
pany, climaxed  with  Vince 
(Kevin  Kline),  an  oily  mar- 
keting executive,  being 
killed  off. 

His  demise  went  down 
badly  with  previewers,  in- 
vited to  “test**  the  product 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles,  despite  the 
fact  KUne  actually  has  an- 
other part  in  the  film. 

Cleese,  who  became  a 
bizarre  sex  symbol  for  his 
nude  scene  in  Wanda,  spent 
eight  years  working  on  the 
script  for  the  follow-up, 
and  is  heading  a rescue  to 
prevent  the  enterprise 
being  as  dead  as  the  Monty 
Python  parrot 
The  film’s  release,  origi- 
nally planned  for  this 
spring,  has  been  put  hack 
as  its  makers  and  backers 
try  to  find  a director  and 
studio  for  the  extra  work 
that  could  add  significantly 
to  its  £15  million  costs. 

Cleese’s  spokesman,  Lau- 
rie Bellew,  yesterday  de- 
nied reports  that  preview 
audiences  also  found  it 
hard  to  get  the  jokes.  “The 
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audiences  liked  the  picture, 
loved  the  picture,  but 
didn’t  like  like  the  idea  of 
Kline’s  character  being 
bumped  off.”. 

He  insisted  rewrites  after 
previews  were  common,  es- 
pecially with  comedy.  - 

“They  did  not  quite  like 
John’s  crazy  ending.  He 
said  'Fine,  m do  another 
one*.  It's  even  more 
fiendish.”  ■ 

Plans  for  more  shooting 
this  spring  were -abandoned 
when  the  stars  could  not  be 
brought  together. 

Fierce  Creatures  was 
filmed  at  Pinewood 

last  year.  The  stars  said 
they  were  working  “for 
next  to  nothing”  but  would 

take  a share  of the  profits. 

Wanda  may  >have . made 


8200  million  worldwide, 
was  loved  by  the  Ameri- 
cans and  was  probably  the 
most  successful  British 
comedy  before  Four  Wed- 
dings and  a Funeral,  hut  it 
also  needed  rewriting.  The 
US  audiences  saved  Sine’s 
character,  Otto  the  hitman, 
that  time  too,  although 
they  were  less  concerned 
about  foe  fish  he  swal- 
lowed. Instead  of  being  per- 
manently flattened  In  air- 
port tarmac  by  a heavy 
roller,  he  was  revived  on 
demand,  to  appear  menac- 
ingly outside  foe  airplane 
fairing  Wanda,  foe  Curtis 
character  not  the  fish,  and 
Archie  Leach,  Cleese's  stiff 
English  solicitor,  off  into 
foesunset. 

" The  latest  upset  only  con- 
firms the  rollercoaster  re- 


cord of  the  Python  team 
since  their  halcyon  days. 
Cleese  (Fawlty  Towers  and 
Clockwise)  has  had  more 
ups  than  downs  — although 
low  points  Included  a pre- 
Wanda  coupling  with  Kline 
in  the  odd  1985  western  Sil- 
verado, and  his  acting  part- 
nership with  Eric  Idle  in 
the  awful  Splitting  Heirs,  a 
baby  mix-up  comedy  also 
directed  by  Robert  Young. 

Terry  Gilliam  directed 
Brazil,  a cult  movie  which 
proved  financially  unre- 
warding, and  the  disas- 
trously expensive  Adven- 
tures . of  Baron 
Munchausen. 

Palin  has  perhaps  been 
foe  most  consistent,  with 
considerable  film  and  televi- 
sion success  as  actor  and 
documentary  frontman.  . 


Bad  news  for  Tories  as  ‘good  news’  paper  gets  it  wrong 


Sue  Quinn 


THE  launch  of  foe  Conser- 
vative Party’s  f'good 
news”  tabloid  newspaper 
Look!  has  proved  anything 
but  uplifting  after  two  sup- 
posed Tory  fens  featured  in 
its  pages  denied  they  sup- 
ported the  Government 
Twenty-four  hours  after  it 

hit  the  streets.  Lode!  ap- 
peared to  have  suffered  the 
“curse  of  HeUo!”,  foe  gushing 
social  glossy  on  which  it,  is 
typographically  modelled. 


. Tbry  Party  chairman  Brian 
Mawhinhey,  -who.  launched 
the  publication,  was  accused 
of  blundering  when  a success- 
ful small  businessman  pro- 
filed to  foe  paper  revealed  he 
would  probably  vote  Labour 
at  the  next  election. 

Packaging  company  boss 
Shearer  Sellers  was  cited  as  a 
success  story  thanks  to  “Brit- 
ain's enlerprisefriendiy  econ- 
omy/ -and  the . Conservative 
Government's  staunch  resis- 
tance to  placing  a burden  on 

business' 

But  yesterday  hfr said;  “I  do 


not  believe  that- and  I did  not 
saythat 

On  their  current  record  and 
on  their  achievements  1 cer- 
tainly couldn't  vote  Conserva- 
tive. They  don’t  deserve  ft” 

. Ballerina  Darcey  Bussell, 
who  graced  foe  frontpage  and 
was  described  as  “one  of  foe 
success  stories  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s music  and,  ballet 
scheme”,  said  she  was 
“stunned"  to  be  Mniiwi. 

Ms  Bussell  reportedly  in- 
sisted that  while  foe  did 
receive  a means-tested 
for  her  first  year  at  the 


Ballet  School,  the  Look! 
article  foiled  to  mention  that 
her  parents  had  to  fund  her 
for  the  next  three  years. 

Deputy  Labour  leader  John 
Prescott  called  on  Mr  Ma- 
wbinney  to  apologise  to  those 
included  in  his  “pathetic  little 
rag”. 

But  Tory  deputy  chairman 
Michael  Trend  claimed  last 
night  that  Mr  Sellars  had 
seen  and  approved  : foe 
remarks  attributed  to  him, 
and  that  he  had  letters  from 
the  Royal  Ballet  agreeing  to 
the  enterprise. 


“My  overriding  memory  is  of  nannies  whispering  ‘Shhh, 
mummy’s  working,’  ” says  Carpi  grimly,  picking  at  an 
enormous  marbled  ring,  the  size  ota  small  clenched 
fist.  “IMy  overriding  memory  is  thinking  you  have  to 
slog  your  guts  out  to  get  to  the  top.” 

Joanna  Coles  ■ 
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Ruling  ends]attempt  to  extend  Crown  copyright  over  Blake’s  story 

Heseltine  shocked  after 
spy  wins  royalties  battle 


Riclienl  Horttm-Tayktr 


THE  Government  suf- 
fered a humiliating 
defeat  in  the  High 
Court  yesterday  when 
Sir  Richard  Scott  dismissed 
its  attempt  to  seize  . £904)00 
owed  to  George  Blake,  the 
Soviet  agent,  for  his  memoirs. 

Sir  Richard  ruled  that  the 
Government's  claim  that 
Blake  — who  lives  in  Moscow 
— could  not  gain  financially 
from  writing  anything  about 
his  work  as  a spy  amounted 
to  “an  interference  with  his 
rights  of  free  expression”. 

His  judgment,  described  by 
Michael  Heseltine,  the  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister,  as  a “de- 
pressing shock”,  demolished 
what  in  effect  was  a backdoor 
attempt  to  bolster  official 
secrecy  by  extending  Crown 
copyright  to  cover  anything 
published  without  authority 
by  former  civil  servants, 
armed  forces  personnel,  and 
members  of  the  Intelligence 
services. 

“A  duty  to  refrain  from  dis- 
closing information  that  at 
the  time  of  disclosure  is  nei- 
ther secret  nix-  confidential  is 
not.  In  my  judgment,  neces- 


sary in  a democratic  society 
in  the  interests  of  national  se- 
curity,” said  Sir  Richard  in  a 
judgment  which  raises  fur- 
ther questions  about  the  com- 
petence of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Sir  Nicholas  LyeU. 

Blake  wrote  his  autobiogra- 
phy. No  Other  Choice,  in  1990, 
34  years  after  escaping  from 
Wormwood  Scrubs  prison  In 
west  London.  Sir  Nicholas 
claimed  that  advances  agreed 
with  his  publisher,  Jonathan 
Cape,  must  be  handed  over  to 
the  Government. 

In  a passage  echoing  a cen- 
tral theme  in  bis  report  into 
foe  arms-to-Iraq  affair.  Sir 
Richard  criticised  the  Gov- 
ernment for  excessive  secrecy 
— in  this  case,  for  claiming 
that  Blake  continued  to  owe  a 
duty  of  trust  to  the  (frown 
even  though  the  information 
he  disclosed  in  his  book  was 
no  longer  secret 

He  said  his  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that 
Blake  had  abused  his  position 
aa  a former  Mlfi  agent  might 
seem  strange  given  Blake’s 
status  as  a self-confessed 
traitor.  But  the  Government 
had  based  its  case  “on  what 
was  far  too  broad  a statement 
of  foe  duty’  owed  by  ex- mem- 


bers of  intelligence  and  secu- 
rity agencies”. 

‘“Hie  duty  imposed  by  the 
law  would  not  prevent  the 
publication  of  originally 
secret  information  that  had 
already  become  public  knowl- 
edge,” Sir  Richard  said.  The 
Government  had  conceded 
that  Blake  had  not  breached 
his  duty  of  confidence  since 
— through  his  spying  activi- 
ties as  well  as  previous  hooks 
about  him  — the  Russians  did 
not  glean  anything  from  his 
autobiography  they  did  not 
already  know. 

In  No  Other  Choice,  Blake 
describes  how  he  was  con- 
verted to  communism  when 
captured  by  North  Korean 
troops  during  the  Korean 
war.  He  declined  to  estimate 
how  many  British  agents  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  eastern 
Europe  were  executed  or 
jailed  as  a result  of  bis 
spying. 

Blake,  aged  73.  lives  on  Rus- 
sian state  pensions.  He  says  a 
£36,000  advance  for  his  mem- 
oirs was  put  in  a family  trust 
He  has  a fiat  in  Moscow  but 
spends  most  of  his  time  with 
his  family  in  a former  KGB 
“safe  house”  north  of  foe  city. 

A spokeswoman  for  Cape 


said;  “We  are  glad  the  issue  is 
resolved,  We  are  satisfied 
with  the  outcome.” 

Blake  will  not  get  the  full 
£90,000,  oner  money  spent  on 
a previous  libel  dispute  and 
other  publisher’s  costs  are 
taken  into  account. 

Blake,  like  oilier  former  In- 
telligence agents  who  live 
abroad,  cannot  he  caught  by 
the  catch-all  provisions  of  the 
Official  Secrets  Act,  a crimi- 
nal statute.  But  Sir  Richard 
points  to  a potential  alterna- 
tive weapon  available  to  the 
Government  to  deprive 
Crown  servants  of  any  profits 
from  books  in  the  future  — a 
specific  agreement  in  writing 
whereby  they  would  under- 
take not  to  publish  anything 
without  prior  approval. 

Mr  Heseltine  said  the  pub- 
lic would  be  "bemused"  that 
the  court  had  found  in  favour 
of  Blake  . . . "Here  is  a guy 
who  took  advantage  of  his 
privileged  position  in  the  In- 
telligence services  to  sell  out 
British  interests,”  he  told 
BBC  Radio  4’s  World  at  One. 

The  Government  was  or- 
dered to  pay  costs,  expected  to 
amount  to  at  least  £30,000.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment will  appeal. 


Haemophiliacs  force  HIV  pay-outs 


Lisa  Buckingham 
and  Simon  Beavis 


CAMPAIGNERS  for 
United  States  haemo- 
philiacs Infected  with 
the  HIV  virus  from  tainted 
blood  products  yesterday 
forced  four  big  drug  companies 

to  offer  a $640  million  (£427  mil- 
lion) settlement  after  10  years 
of  furious  lef^l  action. 

In  a move  which  could 
resolve  the  last  outstanding 
action  over  foe  rale  of  con- 
taminated blood  factor  con- 
centrates, the  companies  are 
attempting  to  settle  750  sepa- 
rate lawsuits  against  them. 

But  foe  companies  — led  by 
the  German  group  Bayer  — 
insist  their  offer  be  accepted 
by  95  per  cent  of  the  claim- 


ants, who  stand  to  be  paid 
$100,000  each.  Campaigners 
regard  this  level  as  unaccept- 
able and  say  the  legal  fight 
could  continue. 

Bayer  is  set  to  foot  45  per 
cent  of  the  bill,  which 
includes  $40  million  of  pay- 
ments to  lawyers  alone, 
taking  its  individual  contri- 
bution to  about  $280  million. 
The  company,  which  made 
clear  it  was  keen  to  settle, 
said  its  share  would  be  paid 
by  its  insurers. 

Baxter  International  said  it 
was  to  provide  $128 million  of 
the  proposed  settlement,  but 
it  was  unclear  last  night  how 
the  remainder  would  be  split 
between  the  French-owned 
Rh  on  e-Poulenc  Rorer  Inc  and 
Alpha  Therapeutics  Inc. . 

The  offer  follows  a similar 


deal  in  Japan,  where  pay- 
ments totalled  $428,000  for 
each  victim,  plus  $1,400  a 
month  for  life. 

The  case  goes  back  to  the 
early  1980s,  after  the  first  hae- 
mophiliac died  of  Aids.  De- 
spite this,  it  took  four  years 
before  blood  products  were 
routinely  heat-treated  to  kill 
off  foe  virus  — by  which  time 
thousands  had  contracted  it 

It  is  estimated  that  18,000  of 
the  20,000  haemophiliacs  in 
the  US  were  affected  to  some 
degree. 

That  compares  with  1,200 
out  of  Britain’s  7,000  haemo- 
philiacs, who  have  now 
settled  mainly  as  a result  of 
ex-gratia  payments  from  foe 
Government  in  1991.  A 
spokesman  for  the . Haemo- 
philia Society  in  foe  UK  said 


it  was  unlikely  that  the  US 
offer  would  rekindle  legal 
actions  in  Britain. 

Corey  Dubin,  head  of  the 
“Committee  of  10,000”  which 
represents  the  US  plaintiffs, 
acknowledged  that  the  firms 
had  for  the  first  time  made  a 
“reasonable  offer”.  But  he 
warned  that  their  demands  for 
nearly  all  sufferers  to  accept 
the  deal  — in  an  effort  to  crush 
future  legal  challenges  — 
could  jeopardise  a settlement 

"I  fotok  well  find  that  the 
deal  won't  fly.  These  people 
are  not  about  to  give  up  their 
rights,”  Mr  Dubin  said. 

John  Bacich.  president  of 
Baxter's  Hyland  division, 
said  the  fond  would  “allow 
the  haemophilia  community 
to  move  past  the  existing 
disputes.” 


If  you'd  like  to  know  more  about  our  unique  whiskey,  write  to  us  for  a free  booklet  at  the  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  USA. 

130  YEARS  AGO,  this  is  where  you’d  go  for  a sip  of 
Tennessee  Whiskey. 

If  you  were  in  the  market  for  good  whiskey  back  in 
1866,  you’d  head  right  for  the  woods  near  Lynchburg, 
Tennessee.  Lay  your  money  down  and  Jack  Newton 
Daniel  himself  would  hand  over  a jug  of  his  best. 

Nowadays,  you  can  still  find  Jack  Daniel's  in  the 
hills  of  Tennessee.  And,  we’re  glad  to  say,  it’s  also 
available  in  your  neck  of  the  woods. 


1ACK  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 
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Boss  who  raised  millions  for  the  Conservatives  delivers  an  unexpected  blow  to  Major 

Stronger  unions  the  best  guard 
against  EU,  says  McAlpine 


M&P 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


JOHN  Major  sustained, 
an  unexpected  body 
blow  from  an  unlikely 
quarter  yesterday 
when  Lord  McAlpine  of  West 
Green  — house  builder,  dilet- 
tante. and  legendary  Tory 
fund-raiser  — announced  that 
Britain's  best  defence  against 
the  European  Union  might  be 
its  bloody-minded  and  patri- 
otic trades  unions. 

The  multi-millionaire,  who 
raised  millions  to  help  Lady 
Thatcher  cripple  union  power 
in  the  1980s.  does  not  say  she 
was  wrong.  "But  now  we  need 
our  trade  union  movement's 
muscle  to  protect  our  inter- 
ests" against  "bureaucrat-in- 
fested Brussels". 

Lord  McAlpine,  who  sold 
his  share  of  the  family  build- 
ing firm.  made  his  point  in 
the  Daily  Express,  and  ampli- 


fied it  on  Radio  4’s  World  at 
One.  during  a visit  to  London 
from  Venice  where  he  lives  in 
a tax  exile's  splendour  at 
what  he  sometimes  calls  the 
“Tower  Hamlets  end"  of  the 
Grand  Canal. 

He  said  Britain  was  en- 
gaged in  "the  subtlest  of  eco- 
nomic wars"  with  its  EU  part- 
ners. and  traditional  barriers 
— the  monarchy,  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land among  them  — to  over- 
bearing governments  and  for- 
eign diktak  were  being 
eroded. 

“Ask  yourself,  would  the 
unions  that  represent  French 
farm-workers  have  allowed 
Europe  to  walk  all  over  the 
French  beef  industry?  There’s 
not  a chance,"  he  told  Express 
readers. 

Armed  with  “a  new  philoso- 
phy and  a new  style"  the 
unions  could  emerge  to  pro- 
tect the  people  they  repre- 
sented, not  least  by  seeing  off 


the  disastrous  impact,  the 
Elf’s  social  chapter  and  single 
currency  projects  were  bound 
to  have  on  Britain’s  reviving 
economic  fortunes.  Labour’s 
stance  on  both  was  pathetic. 

Farmers'  unions  should 
take  a tougher  stance  against 
the  ElTs  worldwide  ban  on. 
British  beef  exports,  he  said 
on  Radio  4.  "They've  been 
treated  appallingly  over  the 
last  few  weeks.  That  wouldn't 
have  happened  in  France.  We 
need  to  demonstrate  to 
Europe  that  some  of  the 
things  they’re  doing  are  im- 
mensely unpopular  in  Htjn 
country."  - 

As  usual  with  Lord  McAl- 
pine, who  first  met  Margaret 
Thatcher  when  they  both 
worked  in  the  pro-European 
campaign  during  the  1975  ref- 
erendum, there  is  an  idiosyn- 
cratic twist  and  old  scores  to 
be  settled.  Since  leaving  poli- 
tics in  the  Major  era  he  has 
become  increasingly  out- 


spoken and  is  now  backing 
the  even-richer  exile.  James 
Goldsmith,  in  his  anti-Euro- 
pean referendum  campaign. 

That  does  not  prevent  ex- 
plaining that  the  patriotism 
of  the  British  working  class 
was  "sold  down  the  river  in 
the  1970s  by  its  political  mas- 
ters" — a coded  reference  to 
Sir  Edward  Heath  and  Harold 
Wilson. 

Lord  McAlpine  was  asked  if 

he  had  changed  his  mind 
since  saying  the  Tories  might 
benefit  from  a period  in  oppo- 
sition. "Not  really.  We’ve  got 
the  second  worst  by-election 
result  since  the  war. 

"It  seems  to  me  like  when 
you  watch-  a Western  — you 
have  these  herds  of  cattle  and 
there’s  a flash  of  lightning 
and  the  cattle  all  get  edgy  and 
someone  drops  a frying  pan 
and  the  whole  lot  stampedes 
off  in  a thousand  different  di- 
rections. I think  that's  the 
Conservative  Party.” 


■ 


Lord  McAlpine:  ‘Now  we 
need  union  muscle' 


Major  calls  EU  premiers  for  beef  crisis  talks 


THE  Prime  Minister  yes- 
terday condemned  the 
European  Union  ban  on 
British  beef  exports  as  '‘un- 
justified" and  called  for  a 
speedy  end  to  the  crisis  at 
midnight  talks  with  four  EU 
heads  of  state  in  Moscow. 

John  Major,  who  was  at- 
tending the  summit  on 
nuclear  safety  to  the  Russian 
capital,  invited  the  German 
Chancellor,  Helmut  Kohl.  EU 
Commission  president  Jac- 
ques Santer.  French  presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac  and  Ital- 
ian premier,  Lamberto  Dici 
to  talks  at  the  British 


Shared  pain . . . Arthritis  sufferer  Graham  Cunnington  rehearses  with  Ed  Bang  for  Pain, 
charting  his  34-year  struggle,  at  the  Arches,  Glasgow.  The  machinery  will  broadcast  his  I em  bassy.  Mr  Ma  jor  told 
neurological  and  other  functions  to  the  audience  photograph,  murdo  mscleod  reporters  it  would  be  "quite 


astonishing"  not  to  discuss 
the  problem  to  Moscow,  al- 
though the  EU  Agriculture 
Commissioner  was  not  there. 

He  said  it  was  a chance  to 
make  clear  British  concern, 
and  "I  will  do  that  very 
clearly  and  very  crisply". 

He  did  not  hold  out  much 
prospect  of  a breakthrough  to 
the  logjam,  but  said  the  fact 
that  scientists,  the  World 
Health  Organisation,  and  the 
EU  Agriculture  Commis- 
sioner Franz  Fischler  had  all 
said  British  beef  was  safe 
“suggests  to  me  there  is  no 
logic  in  a continuing  ban  on 
British  beef.  But  that  is  not  a 
matter  that  can  be  lifted  by 


the  people  meeting  here. 
What  we  can  do  is  to  impress 
on  them  the  strength  of  feel- 
tog  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  extent  to  which  we 
feel  it  Is  an  unreasonable  de- 
cision that  has  been  reached 
and  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  ban  is  lifted  as  speed- 
ily as  it  can  be.” 

Mr  Major  is  angry  at  the 
announcement  by  Mr 
Fischler  and  Mr  Santer  that 
they  are  still  eating  British 
beefi  despite  imposing  the 
worldwide  han  on  Its  sale  a 
month  ago.  These  disclosures 
prompted  him  to  announce 
Britain  will  be  challenging 
the  ruling  in  the  European 


Court  of  Justice.  The  EU  in- 
sists the  order  Is  legal  and 
that  taking  the  matter 
through  the  courts  will  be  an 
extremely  lengthy  process. 

Meanwhile  the  Government 
said  yesterday  it  was  ban- 
ning the  sale  and  use  of  meat 
and  bone  meal  as  fertiliser  on 
agricultural  land  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  BSE  — “mad 
cow”  disease  — which  scien- 
tists fear  could  be  linked  to 
the  human  equivalent  CJD. 

The  ban  win  be  effective 
today,  and  follows  a recom- 
mendation of  the  Spongiform 
Encephalopathy  Advisory 
Committee  (SEA©  that  meat 

i and  bone  meal  from  mammals 


should  be  prohibited  where 
there  might  be  a risk  of  rumi- 
nant animals  ingesting  them. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
said  there  was  no  restriction 
on  the  use  of  meat  and  bone 
meal  fertilisers  in  private 
gardens. 

• One  of  the  winners  of  this 
year’s  Queen's  Awards  for  ex- 
port achievement  has  gone  to 
a firm  which  markets  beef 
and  nffai  to  customers  around 
the  world.  Eurostock  Meat 
Marketing,  of  Newry.  County 
Down,  Is  one  of  four  firms  in 
Northern  Ireland  to  have 
shown  significant  growth. 
The  awards  were  determined 
before  the  beef  crisis. 


Minister  rejects  call 
for  new  death  verdict 


David  Pallister 


THE  Government  has 
ruled  out  any  changes 
in  the  mandatory  life 
sentence  for  murder 
following  an  18-month  review 
prompted  by  the  case  of  Pri- 
vate Lee  Clegg.  A number  of 
senior  judges  have  argued  for 
an  intermediary  verdict  be- 
tween murder  and  man- 
slaughter in  cases  where  a de- 
lenrlant  kills  in  self-defence  or 
to  prevent  n crime 
Clegg  was  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  a Belfast  joyrider 
in  1991  and  lost  two  appeals. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Nonhorn  Ireland.  Sir  Brian 
Hutton,  :«nri  the  House  of 
LopI-n  '‘xprehSed  concern  at 
the  apiHvtls  that  the  judiciary 
had  no  option  hut  to  find 
i-'legg  guili>  of  murder  and 
uphold  the  mandatory  life 


sentence.  Clegg  was  released 
on  licence  last  July  after  a 
controversial  decision  by  the 
Life  Sentence  Review  Board 
of  Northern  Ireland  that  he 
posed  no  risk  to  the  public. 
He  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  arms'. 

The  move  provoked  violent 
demonstrations  in  republican 
areas  of  Belfast  and  Derry 
and  led  to  the  protest  resigns- , 
tion  from  the  review  board  of 
Briege  Gadd.  chief  probation  i 
officer  in  the  province. 

The  Government’s  decision  1 
was  given  yesterday  by  David  i 
Maclean,  the  Home  Office , 
minister,  in  a parliamentary 
answer  to  Sir  Ivan  Lawrence.  | 
the  Ton-  MP  for  Burton.  , 
Mr  Maclean  said  the  review  I 
body,  with  officials  from  six 
departments,  had  considered, 
among  other  tilings,  whether 
there  should  be  a change  to 
the  law  for  the  police  and 


members  of  the  armed  forces. 
It  concluded  that  special  pro- 
vision for  the  police  and  sol- 
diers would  be  objectionable 
in  principle  and  difficult  to 
achieve  in  practice. 

It  recommended  a verdict  of 
manslaughter  where  a defen- 
dant had  over-reacted  and 
used  unreasonable  force,  but 
the  Government  decided  that 
would  not  "improve  either 
the  certainty  or  the  quality'  of 
the  criminal  law". 

Juries  would  have  had  io 
assess  whether  a defendant 
honestly  believed  that  the 
level  of  forced  used  was 
justified. 

If  they  agreed  with  the  de- 
fendant's account,  then  a 
manslaughter  verdict  would 
have  to  be  returned  no  matter 
how  unreasonable  the  force. 
"We  do  not  believe  that  this 
would  be  a satisfactory  posi- 
tion." Mr  Maclean  said. 


Going  Places 


PRICE  INCLUDES  CROSSING,  HOTEL  AND  2 DAY  PASS'. 


«?  CaR  into  any  Going  Maces  shop,  A4 
over  700  nationwide,  or  can  "T  t"T  f WW*/ 


Lutes  open  7 days  a week 


With  offers  ft Ke  this  shouldn't  you  be  Going  Places, 
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This  weekend  you  can  claim  a free  football  when  you  buy 
selected  Flymo  Iawnmowers:  PLUS  you  will  receive  up  to 
£50  cashback  if  England  or  Scotland  win  the  European 
Football  Championship.  So  there's  another  good  reason  to 
cheer  on  the  home  teams.  Pick  up 


a leaflet  at  your  nearest  DIY  or 


gardening  outlet,  we're  giving  those 


Flymo 


away  free  too! 


EASIER.  BY  DESIGN 


n*0| 


0 OFFER  APPLIES  TO.  MICRO  COMPACT  30  AND  300  PLUS;  TURBO  COMPACT  300  AND  350- 
VENTURER  TURBO. 300  AND  3SO  PURCHASED  BETWEEN  05.4.96  AND  QZ&3&. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THIS  PROMOTION 
VISIT  YOUR  LOCAL  FLYMO  STOCKIST  OR  CALL  FREE  ON  0800  IO  20  96. 
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Home  Secretary  suffers  latest  in  series  of  embarrassing  rebukes 


BRITAIN  5 


asylum  pleas,  say  judges 


BaAiaDutbr 


THE  Home  Secretary 
wrongly  rejected  a 
dutch  of  asylum  ap- 
plications. two  High 
Court  judges  ruled  yesterday. 

The  latest  in  a series  of  em- 
barrassing court  rebukes  for 
Michael  Howard  came  days 
after  the  Government's  climb- 
down  over  the  deportation  of 
the  Saudi  dissident  Moham- 
med al-Mas'arL 
Lawyers  said  yesterday’s 
rulings  could  have  important 
implications  fbr  hundreds  of 
asylum  seekers. 

In  the  first  case,  a judge 
ruled  that  Mr  Howard  had  ap- 
plied the  wrong  legal  test  in 
refusing  to  consider . renewed 
applications  made  by  two  Sri 
Lankan  Tamils,  who  fled  to 
the  UK  in  1993  after  repeated 
torture  tn  their  homeland. 

Mr  Justice  Dyson  described 


bOW  Iyatbarai  ftrari  r-gl  mg»  m 

. and  Senathirajah  Ravlchan- 
dran.  both  aged  26.  bad  been 
arrested  and  tortured  several 
times  by  Sri  Lankan  security 
forces  fighting  Tamil  Tiger1 
separatists. 

Their  applications  for  i 
asylum,  cm  the  basis  that  they 
had  well- founded  tears  of  pen  , 
secution  in. their  homeland, 1 
were  first  refused  in  August 
1993,  and  subsequent  appeals 
were  rejected  on  the  grounds  ! 
that  those  who  supported  the  j 
Tigers,  a terrorist  organisa- 
tion, were  not  entitled  to  the  1 
protection  of  the  UN  Conven-  ■ 
tion  on  Refugees.  It  was  also 
argued  that  they  could  safely  | 
be  returned  to  Colombo. 

Both  men  lest  further  ap- 
peals to  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  in  February  this  year,  as 
they  faced  deportation,  they 
made  fresh  applications  fbr 
leave  to  enter  the  UK  in  the 
light  of  recent  evidence  that 


Tamil  youths  were  being  per- 1 
secuted  in  Colombo.  i 

The  judge  said  the  Some  j 
Secretary  had  wrongly 
rejected  those  applications  on ! 
the  grounds  that  the  source  of 
the  alleged  persecution  had 
not  altered,  but' intensified  — 
and  that  was  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  a new  asylum 
oinfm  Ordering  him  to  recon- 
sider both  cases,  the  judge 
said,  he  had  applied  the  wrong 
test 

The  men’s  solicitor,  Kana- 
pathiplllal  Sritharan,  said: 
'There  are  many,  many  simi- 
lar cases  involving  Sri  Lan- 
kans who  have  fled  their 
homes.  If  the  Home  Secretary 
rules  that  they  do  not  qualify 
for  asylum,  they  will  have  a 
right  of  appeal  to  an  adjudica- 
tor. This  is  going  to  clog  up 
the  whole  appeals  system." 

Hours  later,  another  judge 
cast  doubt  on  Belgium's 
status  as  a safe  third  country. 


Teachers  sacked  for ‘plot5  win  £24,000 from  private  school 

TWO  teachers  yesterday  primary  school  in  Gateshead,  blaming  her  fbr  not  providing  Mis  Easen  last  night  said 
won  a total  of  £24,000  from  Tyne  and  Wear,  fbr  alleged  first  aid  cover.  she  received  a lot  of  support 

a private  school  after  they  gross  misconduct  But  an  industrial  tribunal  at  from  parents  “butl  was  unable 

were  sacked  for  allegedly  plot-  The  owner,  Jeff  Redmayne,  Newcastle  ruled  that  they  were  to  say  anything.  I now  want  to 
ting  against  the  head  teacher,  claimed  that  they  wanted  to  unfairly  dismissed  that  thank  them." 

Wendy  Easen,  aged  50.  and  discredit  the  head,  Pamela  “no  reasonable  employer"  Two  teachers’ who  resigned 
Joy  Kirby,  46,  lost  their  jobs  Wood,  by  organising  a netball  would  have  come  to  the  ded-  after  the  sackings  are  claiming 
15  months  ago  at  Musgrave  dub  behind  her  back,  then  sion  that  led  to  the  sackings.  constructive  dismissal. 


and  granted  orders  to  five  ap- 1 
plicants  quashing  decisions 
by  immigration  appeal 
adjudicators. 

It  had  been  government  pol-  ■ 
icy  that  any  asylum  claimant  I 
who  had  been  in  Belgium  be- 
fore the  UK  should  be  I 
returned  there  on  the  basis! 
that  it  would  be  sate  and  i 
reasonable  to  claim  asylum.  ! 

But  Mr  Justice  Hidden,  con- 
sidering the  case  of  three 
Turkish  Kurds,  a refugee 
from  Togo  and  an  Iraqi,  said 
he  was  unable  to  agree  with 
Mr  Howard  that  Belgium  was 
safe.  There  were  “unresolved, 
conflicting  opinions”  over 
whether  Belgium's  eight-day 
time  limit  for  asylum  eiat™* 
could  lead  to  refugees  sent 
back  from  the  UK  being  de- 
ported subsequently. 

The  Home  Office  has  indi- 
cated that  there  will  be  no  ap- 
peal against  the  ruling  in  the 
Tamils  case. 


The  Grade  n listed  Victoria  Hall,  which  includes  the  original  organ,  is  at  the  centre  of  the  scheme  photograph-  don  Mcphee 


Judge  Dredd 

£7.99 


Waterworld 

£14.99 


City  to 
stoke 
cultural 
fires 


kind  of  cultural  quarter, 
businesses  would  tend  not 
to  rate  Stoke  as  highly  as 
we  might  wish.” 

The  scheme  will  embrace 
the  existing  Theatre  Royal, 
the  city's  bru  tails t Library, 
the  award-winning  mu- 
seum and  art  gallery  and 
the  Bethesda  Chapel,  a 
grand  Methodist  cathedral, 
still  in  desperate  need  of 
restoration. 

There  are  also  plans  to 
brighten  up  facades,  tidy 
up  and  pedestrianise 
streets  and  instal  sculpture 
on  prominent  sites. 

The  council  believes  that 
once  the  Regent  reopens  in 
1998.  tourists  will  flock  to 
see  its  Grade  II  art  deco  In- 
terior. now  painted  a faded 
custard  yellow. 

It  opened  in  1929  as  a cin- 
ema and  theatre,  rocked  to 
the  Rolling  Stones  during 
the  1960s  and  closed  six 
years  ago  when  Rank, 
which  had  converted  it  into 
a three-screen  complex,  put 
it  on  the  market. 

The  foyer  is  now  ap- 
proached through  grim  cor- 
rugated iron  gates  covered 
in  fly  posters  and  the  inte- 
rior smells  of  damp  and 
neglect. 

The  1,600  seat  Victoria 
Hall,  regularly  visited  by 
the  Halle  and  BBC  Philhar- 
monic orchestras,  will  be 
given  new  technical  equip- 
ment and  backstage  facili- 
ties. A new  glass  foyer  will 
provide  comforts.  Includ- 
ing a bar,  for  patrons. 

Mr  Smiths  said:  "Hanley 
is  not  particularly  welcom- 
ing to  the  large  numbers  of 
tourists  who  come  here  but 
do  not  stay  as  long  as  we 
might  hope.** 


David  Ward 


STOKE-on-Trent  is  not 
known  as  an  arts 
mecca,  but  the  council 
aims  to  change  thatwlth  a 
£21  million  cultural 
quarter. 

A proposal  for  revamping 
the  centre  of  Hanley  in  the 
city  has  won  a £14.8  million 
grant,  the  third  largest  for 
an  arts  project  outside  Lon- 
don, from  the  Arts  Council 
of  England. 

"People  here  have  been 
looking  to  Birmingham  and 
Manchester  for  their  enter- 
tainment,*’ said  Brian 
Smith,  the  city’s  opera-lov- 
ing chief  executive  yester- 
day. "We  want  to  keep 
them  here  and  spending 
here.” 

At  the  heart  of  the 
scheme  are  plans  to  im- 
prove facilities  at  the 
Grade  n listed  Victoria 
Hall  and  open  up  the  long- 
closed  Regent  Theatre  fbr 
the  major  touring  produc- 
tions which  have,  till  now. 
bypassed  Stoke. 

"We  are  trying  to  raise 
the  profile  of  the  city,”  said 
Mr  Smith.  "Without  this 
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Gitta  Sereny  on 
the  Holocaust 
industry 


tomorrow  in 

theObserver 
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‘If  the  Hizbullah 
stopped 
attacking  us, 
then  these 
things  would 
never  happen’ 

‘I  am  sickened 
and  appalled 
by  the  deaths 
in  the  UN  base. 
But  then  I was 
unhappy  with 
the  scale  of 
retaliation  in 
the  first  place’ 

‘In  the  short 
term,  this  has 
done  terrible 
damage.  In  the 
longterm,  we 
might  get 
a diplomatic 
solution 
out  of  it’ 
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A woman  comforts  her  son,  aged  four,  in  a Tyre  hospital 
after  he  was  wounded  at  Qana  photograph:  ahmed  azakh 


A leftwing  Israeli  shows  her  anger  at  the  deaths  in  south  Lebanon  during  a vigil  near  Shimon  Peres’s  house  In  Jerusalem  yesterday.  She  is  holding  a 
sign  calling  for  an  end  to  the  killing  of  children  in  Israel's  Operation  Grapes  of  Wrath  against  Hizbullah  guerrillas  photograph:  natishohat 


How  have  Jews  reacted  to  the  Qana  tragedy?  JOHN  EZARD  in  London  and  DEREK  BROWN  in  Jerusalem  report 


British  Jews  back  Peres  [Army’s  street  cred  grows 


LEADING  British  Jews 
were  appalled  yester- 
day by  the  scale  of  Uw 
slaughter  at  Qana.  but 
did  not  waver  in  their  support 
for  Israel’s  policy  of  retalia- 
tion, or  their  faith  in  Shimon 
Peres,  the  prime  minister. 

They  saw  the  shelling  in  a 
perspective  of  nearly  30  years 
of  Israeli  civilian  deaths  and 
injuries  in  northern  Israel 
from  guerrilla  attacks  across 
the  border  with  Lebanon. 
"This  incident  is  horrendous 
but  it  would  be  premature  to 
say  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
defining  moment."  said  Tony 
Lehr  man.  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Jewish  Policy 
Research  in  London. 

"In  this  dark  moment,  it 
may  look  as  if  peace  is  hor- ! 
ribly  threatened.  But  I have 
the  feeling  that  it  will  perhaps 
get  us  back  to  the  peace 
process.” 

June  Jacobs,  president  of  the 
International  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women  and  cliairwoman 
of  the  British  section  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  for 
Peace  in  the  Middle-East  said 
Israel  had  been  forced  to  react 
to  Hizbullah  attacks.  “But  I 
think  in  the  next  two  days  the 
whole  thing  will  have  to  stop, 
because  the  world  powers  will 
see  to  that" 


The  Jewish  Chronicle  went 
to  press  before  the  Qana 
attack  with  an  editorial  warn- 
ing that  Israeli  poLicy  could 
reach  a dangerous  morass.  It 
forecast  more  civilian  deaths 
as  inevitable. 

The  newspaper's  editorial 
says  today:  “There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  election  did 
play  an  indirect  part  in  Mr 
Peres'  calculations.  He  recog- 
nised that  no  leader  of  a dem- 
ocratically elected  govern- 
ment could  maintain 
credibility  as  a peacemaker 
while  rackets  trapped  thou- 
sands of  civilians  in  the  north 
of  the  country  in  basement 
shelters. 

"The  priority  now  must  be 
to  couple  the  military  cam- 
paign with  a renewed  diplo- 
matic one.  Other  govern- 
ments and  media 
commentators  are  wrong, 
a bow  all.  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  Israeli  bombing  could 
very  likely  be  ended  by  a 
single  order  from  [President] 
Assad  in  Damascus”. 

The  Chronicle's  editor.  Ned 
Temko.  who  came  under  Is- 
raeli bombardment  as  a jour- 
nalist in  Lebanon  16  years 
ago.  said  yesterday  that  little 
had  been  changed  by  "the  ter- 
rible tragedy”  erf  Qana. 

"It  is  an  inherent  danger  of 


bombardments.  Precautions 
can’t  make  that  danger  go 
away.  I don't  think  it  has  de- 
railed peace  prospects.  My 
hunch  and  hope  is  that  it  has 
certainly  increased  the  desire 
of  Israelis,  Lebanese  and 
Americans  to  find  a negoti- 
ated solution.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  over  Syria." 

The  eminent  London-based 
Jewish  author  Chaim  Ber- 
mant  said:  “1  am  sickened 
and  appalled  by  the  deaths  in 
the  UN  base.  But  then  1 was 
unhappy  with  the  scale  of 
retaliation  in  the  first  place.  I 
anticipated  a tragedy  on  this 
scale. 

“But  what  can  you  dp  with 
an  enemy  that  shelters  be- 
hind civilians?  I only  hope 
this  slaughter  will  induce 
both  Israel  and  Hizbullah  to 
withdraw  from  southern 
Lebanon.” 

Matthew  Kalman,  editor  of 
the  young  Jewish  magazine 
New  Moon,  said  it'was  hard 
for  outsiders  to  grasp  the 
terror  of  childhoods  spent  in 
air  raid  shelters  because  of 
Hizbullah  rockets. 

"The  photographs  from 
Lebanon  look  the  same  as 
photographs  from  the  bombs 
in  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem. 
For  the  bereaved  and  injured 
the  pain  is  the  same.  But  the 


causes  are  very  different. 

“It  wasn't  a deliberate  mas- 
sacre like  Sabra  and  Shatila; 
it  was  the  considered  military 
policy  of  an  Isreali  prime 
minister  passionately  com- 
mitted to  peace.  I trust  him 
not  to  make  the  same  terrible 
mistake  again.” 

Officials  at  the  Israeli  em- 
bassy in  London  said  that  at 
least  83  civilians  had  been 
killed  and  336  injured  in 
attacks  across  the  Lebanon 
border  on  northern  Israeli 
towns,  including  Kiryat 
Shmona,  since  1968.  These  in- 
cluded the  slaughter  of  21 
child  hostages  at  a school  in 
Maalot.  In  the  last  six  weeks, 
five  civilians  had  been  killed 
and  57  injured. 

The  publisher  Martine  Hal- 
ban.  who  is  a volunteer 
worker  for  the  New  Israel 
Fund,  saw  a tragic  paradox  in 
file  situation.  ‘Teres  is  very 
keen  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  Rabin,”  he  said.  “He  wants 
peace  more  than  anybody  else 
in  the  world. 

“But  to  get  It  he  finds  him- 
self having  to  use  the  strong 
methods  Rabin  would  have 
used.  In  the  short-term,  this 
shelling  has  done  terrible 
damage.  In  the  long-term,  I 
think  we  might  get  a diplo- 
matic solution  out  of  it" 


ISRAELI  reaction  to 
Thursday’s  massacre  in 
south  Lebanon  has  been 
mated,  with  mingled 
traces  of  embarrassment, 
frustration  and  defiance. 

Attempts  by  the  govern- 
ment and  army  to  shrug  off 
the  calamity  as  an  "acci- 
dent”. were  echoed  in  ran- 
dom soundings  of  Jerusa- 
lem residents  yesterday. 

”1  think  we  should  finish 
it  now,”  said  a young  wom- 
an who  had.  been  gazing  in- 
tently into  a shoe-shop  win- 
dow in  one  of  the  city's 
busiest  streets.  Did  she 
mean  stop  the  military  on- 
slaught on  Lebanon?  “No. 
no,  .no,”  she  said  impa- 
tiently. 4*Finish  it  Do  it 
properly!  Deal  with  these 
people  once  and  for  alL” 

“I  agree  with  her,” 


chimed  an  older  woman. 
“We  can’t  stop  It  now.  The 
Katyushas  are  still  mming 
into  Galilee;  the  people 
there  are  still  In  the  shel- 
ters. Why  should  we  stop? 
We're  sorry  for  what  hap- 
pened. Of  course  we  are 
sorry,  we're  human  beings. 
But  if  they  [Hizbullah] 
stopped  attacking  us.  then 
these  things  would  never 
happen  again.” 

Friday  mornings  are  Je- 
rusalem’s busiest,  a frantic 
round  of  pre-sabbath  shop- 
ping and  socialising.  This 
sabbath,  perhaps,  should 
have  beeq  more  sober  than 
usual,  but  it  was  not. 

“I’ve  no  time,,  no  time, 7’ 
an  elderly  man  wearing  his 
skullcap  said.  “I  like  what 
our  army  is  doing,  that’s  all 
I can  tell  yon.” 


A woman  selling  Indian- 1 
made  cheap. jewellery  in  a i 
public  square  in  the  tourist : 
quarter  was  more  forth-  ■ 
coming,  but  less  logicaL 

“What  is  happening  in 
Lebanon  may  not  be  nice, 
but  it’s  the  only  way  we 
have  of  protecting  our  sol- 
diers. They’ve  been  getting 
killed  all  the  time,  and  we 
have  to  hit  back,”  she  said. 

Israel  has  occupied  south 
Lebanon  as  a buffer  zone 
for  11  years.  The  occupa- 
tion principle,  however, 
remains  popular,  and  is 
rarely  questioned.  In  yes- 
terday’s Israeli  papers 
there  was  little -.hint  that 
the  latest  calamity  might 
merit  some  radical  rethink. 

Commentators  h»«tMd  la- 
mented that  the  “incident, 
the  tragedy”  could  under- 


mine Israel’s  demand  that 
Hizbullah  stop  firing  rock- 
ets across  the  border.  Many 
pundits  neatly  turned  the 
finger  of  blame  on  the  Syr- 
ian president,  Hafez  ai- 
Assad,  painting  out  that 
only  be  could  bring  Hizbul- 
lah to  heeL  . 

On  Thursday  night,  there 
was  a public  protest  in  Je- 
rusalem against  the  Leba- 
non massacre.  Peace  activ- 
ists, many  of  them  from 
Israel’s  1 million-strong 
Arab  population,  gathered 
in  a square  hear  the  official 
residence  of  the  prime  min- 
ister, Shimon  Peres. 

"Peres,  how  many  chil- 
dren did  you  kill  today?” 
they  chanted.  But  the 
words  of  the  100  protesters 
were  drowned  by  passing 
traffic. 


US  pushes  for 
Kurdish  peace 


Chris  Nuttall  in  Ankara 

THE  Clinton  administra- 
tion has  launched  a new- 
round  of  talks  aimed  at 
negotiating  a peace  settle- 
ment between  rival  Kurdish 
groups  controlling  northern 
Iraq. 

The  United  States  initiative 
has  received  an  unusually  op- 
timistic reception  from  the 
Kurdistan  Democratic  Party 
(KDPland  the  Patriotic  Union 
of  Kurdistan  tPUK>.  who  both 
appear  to  believe  that  a final 
agreement  can  now  be 
reached.  Three  previous 
peace  attempts  have  failed, 
but  the  rival  factions  know 
that  a united  opposition  to 
President  Saddam  Hussein  in 
the  north  of  the  country 
would  serve  both  their  inter- 
ests and  those  of  the  US. 

A peace  settlement  appears 
particularly  attractive  now 
that  the  Iraqi  first  and  fifth 
armies  wait  threateningly 
above  and  just  below  the  36th 
parallel,  which  marks  the  no- 
fly  zone  set  up  five  years  ago 
by  the  US.  Britain.  France 
and  Turkey. 

It  would  also  help  the  PUK 
and  KDP  to  siphon  off  their 
share  of  the  benefits  or  any 
deal  between  the  United 
Nations  and  Iraq  to  resume 
oil  sales.  The  Kurds  would  be 
entitled  to  15  per  cent  of  the 


proceeds  of  oil  piped  through 
northern  Iraq,  to  be  spent  on 
humanitarian  goods. 

The  US  state  department's 
director  of  northern  Gulf  af- 
fairs. Robert  Deutsch.  and 
Stephen  Grummon  of  the 
National  Security  Council  are 
flying  to  nonhem  Iraq  today 
following  talks  at  the  Turkish 
foreign  ministry  in  Ankara. 
American  officials  say  they 
are  hopeful  of  resolving  some 
disagreements  over  the  text  of 
a draft  agreement. 

The  KDP  and  PUK  agreed 
on  a ceasefire  last  August, 
after  a year  of  fighting.  Their 
feuding  has  cost  about  3,000 
lives  and  split  the  region  into 
two  zones.  The  dispute  cen- 
tres on  PUK  control  of  the 
main  city  of  Irbil  and  the 
sharing  out  of  revenues  from 
oil  trade  at  the  Turkish 
border. 

The  KDP  leader.  Massoud 
Barzanl  and  his  PUK  counter- 
part. Jala!  Talabani,  have  yet 
to  negotiate  face-to-face,  but 
both  have  made  conciliatory 
statements  during  the  past 
month. 

A final  agreement  needs  to 
be  reached  on  the  demilitari- 
sation of  Irbii.  the  reconven- 
tion of  the  local  parliament, 
the  establishment  of  a neutral 
committee  to  handle  revenues 
and  the  setting  up  of  a broad- 
based  interim  government  be- 
fore elections  are  held. 


News  in  brief 

UN  chief  pulls  out  of  Rwanda 

AS  THE  commander  and  proud  of  what  the  troops 
last  member  of  United  achieved.”  he  said. 

Nations  forces  in  Rwanda  Marrack  Go  Hiding,  the  UN 
pulled  out  yesterday,  a UN  en-  envoy,  arrived  shortly  after 
voy  arrived  to  defuse  rows  and  said  be  was  confident  of 
with  the  government  about  a persuading  the  Rwandan  gov- 
UN  office  and  equipment  left  eminent  to  accept  a small  UN 
behind  by  the  peacekeepers.  political  office  and  end  a row 
Brigadier-General  Stva  Ku-  overequipment  left  behind  by 
mar.  from  India,  and  five  Unamir. 
bodyguards  flew  out  on  a His  mission  appeared 
transport  plane  to  Nairobi,  tough,  given  the  govern- 
the  last  Unamir  (UN  Ass  is-  ment’s  hostility  towards  the 
tance  Mission  in  Rwanda)  UN,  which  it  blames  for  fail- 
flight  to  Kenya.  “We  did  a ing  to  stop  the  genocide  of 
good  job  here  under  very  dif-  1 million  Tuts  is  and  moderate 
ficult  circumstances.  T am  Hutus  in  1994.  — Reuter. 


‘Robe  of  Christ’  Big  move  to 
goes  on  display  rout  rebels 

PILGRIMS  flocked  to  the  A HUGE  military  operation 
cathedral  in  the  west  #%is  under  way  in  northern 


rjILGRIMS  flocked  to  the 
I cathedral  in  the  west 
German  city  of  Trier  yes- 
terday to  see  the  robe  be- 
lievers say  Christ  wore  on 
bis  way  to  the  cross. 

It  Is  only  the  third  time 
this  century  that  the  cathe- 
dral has  put  its  most 
revered  relic  on  display. 

About  4,000  worshippers 
celebrated  a special  mass  to 
open  the  four-week  exhibi- 
tion of  the  “Holy  Coat  of 
Trier”,  which  is  expected  to 
attract  up  to  1 million  pil- 
grims and  tonrists. 

Scholars  have  long  dis- 
puted whether  the  garment 
could  be  the  seamless  robe 
worn  by  Christ.  Textile  his- 
torians say  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  verify  if  the  gar- 
ment is  genuine.  — Renter. 


JMkis  under  way  in  northern 
Sri  Lanka  to  recapture  land 
held  by  the  Tamil  Tiger  rebels 
since  1990,  writes  Flora  Bots- 
ford  in  Colombo. 

Operation  Sunrise  11  began 
at  dawn  yesterday,  exactly  a 
year  since  peace  talks  with 
the  rebels  broke  down,  ac- 
cording to  a military 
statement 

The  Sri  Lankan  govern- 
ment imposed  a curfew  on 
parts  of  the  northern  Jaffna 
peninsula,  where  the  rebels' 
strongholds  are  concentrated, 
and  slapped  restrictions  on 
the  local  media. 

The  operation  is  on  a huge 
scale,  with  ground  troops 
backed  by  air  and  naval  fire 
power,  according  to  unofficial 
military  sources. 
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Just  when  the  West  assumed 
it  had  dealt  with  the  problem 
of  church  and  state  for  all  time 
— through  separation  — the 
Islamic  world  has  nailed  the 
notions  of  religion  and 
government  together  again. 


Greek  relatives  collect  dead 

GRIEVING  relatives  gath- | ily  and  for  her  eventual  return 
ered  at  the  main  morgue  home.  She  came  back  dead," 


Viered  at  the  main  morgue 
in  Athens  yesterday  to  collect 
the  bodies  of  18  Greek  pil- 
grims killed  in  a terrorist 
attack  outside  a Cairo  hotel. 

“She  was  working  In  Ger- 
many to  make  money  so  she 
could  retire  to  Greece.  She 
went  on  a pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  to  pray  for  her  fam- 


ily and  for  her  eventual  return 
home.  She  came  back  dead." 
said  Kostas  Velikoudls.  the 
brother  of  one  of  the  victims. 

In  Egypt,  hotels  and  travel 
agents  said  they  saw  no  signs 
that  tourists  were  staying 
away.  "So  far  we  haven't  had 
any  cancellations,”  said  the 
manager  of  the  Nile  Hilton  in 
Cairo.  — Agencies. 
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FOCUS:  UKRAINIAN  DISASTERS  7 


It  was  a Soviet  Eden  for  the 
power  workers.  Then  their 
reactor  exploded,  and  the 
USSR  collapsed. 

James.  Meek  discovers  hOw 
Ukrainians  are  coping  with  the 
fallout  and,  below,  the 
continuing  risks  of  meeting 
their  energy  needs 


The  fires,  the  ashes,  the 
scars  of  Chernobyl 


HOW  beautiful  it  was 
after  the  reactor  ex- 
ploded. Loitering  in 
the  warmth  of  a. 
spring  evening,  the  people  of 
Pripyat  gazed  in  fascination 
at  the  play  of  colours  in  the 
sky  over  ChemohyL  ! 

1 want  back  to  worts  the  | 
next  nlgitf ...  there  were  cyiin- i 
drlcfil  pillars  of  light,  c£  a 1 
bright  orange  colour,  like 
clouds,  colling  and  rising  and 
falling  as  if  in  a paraffin  larnp, 
There  were  colours  such  as 
I've  never  seen  In  nature,'’  said 
Boris  Rogozhkin,  who  was  in 
charge  of  all  four  reactors  on 
ffie  night  of  the  disaster. 

Svetlana  Sobcd  was  22  and 
worked  in  the  station  canteen, 
ft  had  never  occurred  to  her. 
that  nuclear  plants  might  be 
dangerous  for  her  or  her  three- 
year-old  daughter  Tatyana. 

“There  was  such  a beautiful 
red  glow,”  she  said.  “Nobody 
knew  there  was  any  radiation 
or  that  we  should  be  taking 
some  kind  of  special  care.  We 
lived  in  a district  that  .was 
right  nest  to  the  station.  Out 
of  cnriousity  people  were 
■climbing  up  onto  their  roots 
to  look  and  see  what  had.  hap- 
pened, because  there  was  an 
unusual,  pretty  glow.” 

Pripyat  was  not  evacuated 
until  the  afternoon  erf  April  27 
1986,  more  than  36  hours  after 
the  accident 

Tatyana  is  13  now,  a email 
girl  with  a face  the  colour  of 
candle-wax.  sitting  dry-eyed, 
tight-lipped,  head  bowed,  be- 
tween two  crying  women  in  a 
schoolroom  in  Kiev.  Next  door 
is  an  exhibition  cf  children’s 
pictures.  The  children  have 
picked  the  brightest  scarlet 
crayons  in  their  boxes  to  draw 
extravagant  hook-shaped 
slashes  across  the  throats  of 
their  human  figures. 

At  her  mother’s  request, 
Tatyan’d,  - reluctantly  roils 
down  the  -high  neck  of  her 
jumper  to  show  what  it  Is 
they  were  were  drawing:,  a, 
curving  pink  scar  where  her. 


report 
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thyroid  gland  has  Just  been 
removed.  The  surgeons  may 
have  to  operate  again.  Thare 
are  fears  that  the  cancer  may 
have  spread. 

'Twas  tired  all  the  time  be- 
fore the  operation,”  Tatyana 
. said.  “It's  not  much  better 
now.  My  heart  hurts.”  She 
stares  into  the  table  and 
lapses  back  into  sfience. 

More  than  LQQO  children 
under  the  age  of  IS  have  been 
operated  on  for  thyroid  can- , 

C8T  in.  Wlalurni  anil  TTVwihw 
since  the  Chernobyl  disaster, 
a twentyfold  increase  in  the  ., 
normal  rata  and  the  first  in-  < 
temafionaHy-accepted  sign  of 
long-term  health  damage ; 
caused  by  radiation  from  the  ' 
exploded  reactor.  I 

“There  will  be  more  sur- 
gery,” Mrs  Sobol  said.  “The 
surgeon  noticed  a metastasis 
in  the  neck  and  around  the 
ears.  We  hope  for  the  best,  of 
course,  but  ifs  bard  to  say 
now.” 

Tan  years  an,,  survivors  like 
the  Sobols  are  straggling  to 
cope  not.  with  the  conse- 
quences of  not  one  disaster 
but  two.-  In  their  minds,  in 
their  lives,  the  consequences 
of  the  first  — the  world's 
worst  civilian  nuclear  disas- 
ter — are-  . impossible  to  sepa- 
rate from  those  of  the  second, 
the , collapse  erf  the  Soviet 
Union. 

If  the  first  gave  Tatyana 
thyroid  cancer.  The  second 
created  an  independent 
Ukraine  so  poor  it  can  pay 
her  a disability  allowance  of 
only  25  million  karbovantsi  a 
month— about  £9  — and.  can- 
not guarantee  a reKahlesup- 
jdy  of  two  vital  substances  — 
the  hormone  thyroxin,  which 
she  has  to  take  every  day , and 
radioactive  iodine.-  necessary ; 
to : detect'  remaining  cancer 

te"  • t .A.H,  1 " -y  .«  '■ 

,Thft  survwortf^grfeife  now 
for  thpir  sridd^u  loss  of  inno- 
cence, thefr  TeaUaatiqu  how 

fhMr^sKtoS&m  fzmh^MWg. 


secure  Soviet  lifestyle.  Yeti 
wbat  they  experienced  in  1986  , 
was  an  extreme  version  cf 
what  millions  subsequently ' 
expericmceed  as  the  USSR . 


Driving  today  through  the 
overgrown  streets  of  the  Pri- 
pyat ghost  town,  with  its 
stumpy  grey  apartment 
blocks  and  its  numbered  mo- 
notonous shops.  It  is  hard  for 
a foreigner  to  comprehend 
what  a paradise  it  was  to  its 
Soviet  Inhabitants,  marry- orf 
whom  had  cease  to  Ukraine 
£nom  the  bleak  closed  nuclear 
cities  of  Siberia.  Glorious 
woods  and  wateriands,  a fiat 
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virtually  guaranteed!,  «nd  the 
shops  stocked  at  supply  level 
number  St  only  one  step  below 
Moscow  itself 
It . was  cosy,  quiet  and 
green,"  Mrs  Sobol  said. 
“They’d  built  it  in  an  enchapt- 
togplaoe. . .it  was  bmtt  fbr  the  i 
benefit  cf  the  people  who  lived 
there-  It  was  very  good,  we'd  ! 
just  got  married,  had  a young  ■ 
child  and  they  were  already 
gxytog  us  a flat  If  Td  been  in 
Sbv  r would  have  had  to  have  i 
waited  much  longer.^  . 


■ Pyotr  Shavrei,  one  of  three 
fireman  brothers  who  foh£tt 
to  prevent  the  fire  spreading 
to  the  other  Chernobyl  reac- 
tors and  received  near-fatal 
doses  oT  radiation  as  a result, 
said:  “Every  year  they  tell  me 
I must  have  been  in  shock,  I 
must  have  been  terrified,  I 
must  have  nightmares  about 
it  to  this  day.  No.  I don’t  I 
dream  about  the  place  I used 
to  live,  Pripyat,  and  the 
places  I used  to  go  hunting 
and  fishing.” 

To  its  inhabitants  Chernobyl 
was  a Soviet  Eden,  but  inside 
its  guarded  perimeter  engi- 
neers were  toying  with  a par- 
ticularly dangerous  branch  of 
the  tree  erf  knowledge. 

Boris  Rogozhkin,  one  of  the 
three  survivors  of  the  six 
Chernobyl  personnel  jailed 
for  causing  the  accident  by  ig- 
noring safety  roles,  has  spent 
the  last  10  years  studying 
what  happened  and  trying  to 
clear  his  name.  He  believes  he 
has  dona  so,  and  concludes 
that  at  least  one  of  the  15 
RMBK-type  reactors  built  In 
the  former  Soviet  Union  was 
doomed  by  design  to  blow  up. 

All  RBMK  reactors,  he  says, 
suffer  of  water  and 
steam  from  badly -designed 
joints  in  the  complex  circuit- 
ry-  which  sends  cool  water 
injn  the  hot  reactor  and  takas 
steam  out  to  drive  the 
turbines. 

The  leaks  can  be  brought  on 
by  vibrations  in  the  main  cir- 
culation pump,  which  occur 
whenever.,  the  pomp  is 
switched  on  or  off —just  as  a 
household  tap  with  a worn 
flange  will  shudder. 


THE  reason  this  prob- 
lem, well-known  to 
engineers,  ttzmed  cat- 
astrophic at  Cherno- 
byl No  4 was  that  the  reactor 
happened  to  be  chosen  for  a 
mundane  experiment  which 
the  designers  had  planned  for 
years  but  had  never  got 
around  to:  seeing  if  foe  pump 


The  agony  continues . . . Surgeons  in  Kiev  remove  cancerous  growths  from  the  neck  of  a boy  of  14.  his  fifth  operation 
since  the  initial  removal  of  his  thyroid.  Left,  a girl  of  6 undergoes  a scan  to  assess  brain  damage  probably  caused  by 
radiation.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that  brain  damage  may  be  a serious  problem  photographs,  gaheth  vwn  jo*£s 


could  be  powered  for  a short 
time  by  a switched-aff  turbine 
as  it  freewheeled  to  a 
standstill. 

This  unstable  power 1 
source,  Mr  Rogozhkin  says, 
radically  increased  the  vibra- 
tions in  the  pump,  causing 
multiple  leaks  into  the  reao- 1 
tor  itself  a sudden,  increase  in 
highpressure  steam  in  the 
.confined  space  around  the  hot 1 
uranium  fuel  rods  and,  at  ■ 
’1.24am  on  April  26  1986,  two  ; 
powerful  explosions. 

"There  never  should  lave  i 
been  a point  in  the  test  pro-  ] 
gramme  which  involved 
hitching  the  main  pump  to  a | 
freewheeling  turbine.  Even  In  , 
normal  conditions,  when  the 
pump  was  switched  on  or  off  I 
it  would  vibrate  so  loudly  that  j 
you’d  want  to  get  out  of  the  . 
way.”  1 

His  arguments  are  convinc- 
ing; he  speaks  without  bitter- 
ness. Yet  10  years  on  he  can- 
not get  what  he  feels  he 
deserves — rehabilitation. 

“We  were  condemned  by 
the  supreme  court  of  the 
USSR.  And  how  the  USSR  no 
longer  exists.  Ukraine  didn’t 
judge  us,  Russia  didn't  judge 
us.  We're  left  hanging.” 

The  second  Mast  blew  open 
foe  roof  and  flipped  foe  enor- 
mous reactor  lid  open,  where 
it  still  lies  today  under  the 
sarcophagus,  balanced  peril- 
ously on  its  rim  like  a penny 
in  the  mouth  of  a thimble. 

A column  of  radioactive 
dust  and  gas  poured  3,OOGft 


into  the  air,  spreading  con- 
tamination equal  to  500  Hiro- 
shima bombs  over  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  inhabited 
land  in  Bielarus  and  Ukraine. 

The  coming  days  were  a 
time  of  ingnorance  for  many 
survivors,  before  they  came 
to  terms  with  the  huge  radia- 
tion doses  they  had  received. 
Their  survival  wwould  seem 
extraordinarily  hopeful  were 
it  not  for  the  fear  that  the  thy- 
roid cancer  tragedy  will  be 
followed  by  other  delayed- 
action  cancer  increases. 

Vladimir  Zabolodnikh  has 
been  told  he  is  dead,  but  he  is 
back  at  Chernobyl,  doing  the 
job  he  was  doing  an  the  night 
of  the  disaster:  monitoring 
the  station's  water  supply. 

“When  they  took  my  film 
badge  and  examined  it  in 
Moscow  they  said  I couldn't 
be  alive.  I still  don't  know 
what  the  dose  was:  it  was 


that  morning  he  saw  children 
running  around  in  their 
shorts,  women  out  shopping, 
windows  wide  open  in  the 
warm  air  — and  went  off  to 
share  a battle  of  vodka  with  a 
friend  before  going  to  bed. 

Why  were  they  not  evacu- 
ated immediately? 

“Where  could  we  have  sent 
them?"  How  could  you  send 
your  children  away,  not 
knowing  whether  they  might 
end  up  somewhere  more  con- 
taminated? Par  from  every- 
one had  a car.  Besides,  who 
would  have  been  in  charge  of 
the  station  if  the  specialists 
. had  run  away?  to.  the  big  pic- 
time,  the  shift  working  that 
night  and  the  next  saved  not 
Just  Pripyat  but  probably  half 
of  Europe.” 

Older  Ukrainians  are  used 
to  terrible  events.  At  71,  Mik- 
haijo  Radkevich  can  remem- 
ber the  collectivisation  and 


The  shift  working  that  night  and  the 
next  probably  saved  half  of  Europe’ 


classified.  But  two  months 
after  the  accident  the  radio- 
activity of  my  lungs  was  the 
same  as  reactor  water.” 

Mr  Zabolodnikh  called  his 
family  at  home  in  Pripyat  and 
told  them  to  close  their  win- 
dows, but  most  people  did  not 
even  know  they  should  take 
this  elementary  precaution. 
When  he  went  off  shift  late 


famine  of  foe  1930s  and  the 
Nazi  invasion  of  1941.  Evacu- 
ated from  his  village,  Dlintsi, 
11  miles  from  foe  station,  It 
seemed  natural  for  him  to 
return,  as  he  had  returned 
from  forced  labour  in  Ger- 
many after  the  war.  But  no- 
body tried  to  tell  them  after 
the  famine  or  foe  war  that  the 
very  soil  Itself  was  poison. 


“We  tried  to  get  back  any 
way  we  could.”  said  Mr  Rad- 
kevich. one  of  about  loo  el- 
derly people  who  now  live  in 
Illintsi.  His  children  and 
grandchildren  visit,  but  do 
not  stay  more  than  a day  or 
two.  “Maybe  the  younger  gen- 
eration will  get  used  to  radia- 
tion,” he  said  hopefully. 

“They  told  us  we  couldn’t 
live  here,  that  there  was  radi- 
ation and  everything.  They 
came  and  told  us  to  leave  and 
I said:  ‘Dig  us  a grave  and 
bury  us  here.*” 

He  and  his  wife  live  much 
as  other  Ukrainian  peasant 
pensioners  eking  out  a living 
on  the  ruins  of  a collective 
farm:  their  collective  simply 
| collapsed  sooner. 

A lorry  delivers  bread,  they 
hope  their  pension  will  be 
paid  on  tune,  the  only  thing 
they  buy  is  sugar.  Tliey  watch 
television,  grow  their  own 
vegetables,  keep  a cow,  a pig 
and  chickens.  The  authorities 
gave  them  a piece  of  paper 
saying  they  could  drink  their 
milk. 

“It’s  all  propaganda  that  an- 
imals are  born  without  legs  or 
heads,"  he  said.  “I’ve  had  five 
calves  bom  here  and  they’ve 

all  been  normal” 

The  real  damage  was  worse. 
Mr  Radkevlch’s  sons  both 
worked  at  the  station. 

“I  know  what  grief  is.  My 
youngest  son,  he  lost  his  thy- 
roid. 2 understand  the  grief 
but  there’s  nothing  to  be 
done.” 


Paying  the  price  of  home  heating 


IT  WAS  a long  way  to  the 
site  of  the  accident  and  no 
matter  what  he  says  now 
Alexander  Anukhin  .must 
have  felt  some  fear  during  foe 
seven-minute  descent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  3,600ft  mine 
shaft  and  the  half-hour  wagon 
journey  along  the  main  tun- 
nel to  the  scene. 

They  knew  It  was  going  to 
be  bad.  The  Skochinsky  mine 
In  Donetsk  had  been  evacu- 
ated and  another  rescue 
squad  was  underground,  set- 
ting up  the  equipment  ■ to 
pump  out  the  gas  which  had 
been  detected,  when  a severed 
cable  sparked  an  explosion. 

By  the  time  Mr  Anukhin’s 
team  reached  their  col- 
leagues, n were  dead,  two  In- 
jured. They  moved  the 
wounded  to  safety,  300  yards 
back  along  foe  tunnel,  and 
were  returning  for  foe  bodies 
when  the  second  blast 
happened. 

'‘in  an  instant  you’re 
hurled  off  your  feet.  You 
open  your  eyes  and  ifs  dark 
all  around.  The  lights  are  all 
broken  and  there's  thick  dust 
everywhere,  you  can’t  see 
anything.  You  stick  your 
mouthpiece  between  your 
teeth  and  switch  on  the  oxy- 
gen because  you  can't  breathe 
any  more.  Then  you  start  to 
get  yourself  together,  switch 
on  your  lamp  and  get  ou  with ! 
foe  rescue  work." 

Explosions  boomed  through 
the  mine  all  day  and  fires  1 
were  started.  The  final  death  i 
toll  of  foe  August  1993  mci- , 
dent  was  IT.  two  miners  and 1 
15  rescuers:  A few  foreign ! 
newspapers  gave  the  incident  i 
a cursory  mention;  most  ] 
Ukrainian  mine  accidents  go  I 
unremarked,  i 


Each  year  about  300  under- 
ground workers  are  killed  in 
accidents  in  Ukraine’s  hid- 
eously unsafe  pits,  10  times  as 
many  as  died  in  the  immedi- 
ate aftermath  of  the  Cherno- 
byl disaster. 

to  the  euphoric  pro-inde- 
pendence mood  of  the  late 
1980s,  Ukrainians  felt  they 
could  do  without  the  Cherno- 
byl nuclear  power  plant  to 
keep  the  country  warm  and 
lit  .They  forgot  their  reliance 
on  virtually  free  Russian  and 
Central  Asian  oil  and  gas  and 
they  forgot  how  run-down 
and  deadly  their  Donbass 
mines  were. 

The  winter  just  past  the 
worst  in  Ukraine  since  1942, 
brought  home  with  a ven- 
geance how  dependent  the 
country  is  on  its  nuclear 
stations  and  coal  mines.  Far 
from  shutting  down  reactors 
and  turning  to  fossil  fuels,  it 
is  expanding  its  nuclear 
power  programme  and  dos- 
ing pits.  It  cannot  get  by  with 
less  coal  for  now,  bat  it  can- 
not expect  its  often  unpaid 
miners  to  produce  more  with- 
out a terrible  cost  In  lives. 

Of  Ukraine’s  five  nuclear 
power  stations,  only  one  is  of 
the  unsafe  Chernobyl  type: 
the  rest  are  conventional 
pressurised  water  reactors  of 
the  Soviet  WER  design.  One 
new  VVER  reactor  was 
switched  on  last  year  and  two 
more  will  soon  be  ready.  Ten 
years  after  the  Chernobyl  di- 
saster. atomic  power  provides 
more  than  half  the  country’s 
electricity.  Nuclear  workers 
have  become  a new  elite:  far 
and  away  foe.  best  paid  state 
employees. 

What  then  of  the  future  erf 
Chernobyl  itself  where  two 


working  reactors  still  gener- 
ate 2,000  megawatts  of  elec- 
tricity? President  Leonid 
Kuchma  has  promised  to 
close  the  plant  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  but  is  unhappy 
with  the  money  being  offered 
by  the  G7  countries  to  build  a 
reliable  shield  around  the 
blown-up  fourth  reactor,  close 
the  others  and  build  a 
replacement  thermal  station. 

Everywhere  you  go  in 
Ukraine  there  are  reminders 
that  energy  is  a life  or  death 
business.  During  an  inter- 
view about  Chernobyl  in  the 
fire  brigade  HQ  to  Kiev  a 
young  fireman  joined  us, 
fresh  from  a callout  to  the 
nearby  town  of  Belaya  Tser- 
kov.  A family  of  five  — 
parents  and  three  children  — 
had  burned  to  death  in  a fire 
started  by  a faulty  cable  con- 
nected to  a beating  element  erf 
the  cooker  they  had  been 
using  to  warm  themselves  all 
winter. 

to  the  first  two  months  of 
this  year,  almost  750  Ukraini- 


ans died  In  fires,  many  linked 
to  pathetic  attempts  to  keep 
warm  as  district  heating  sys- 
tems failed  them. 

Pew  of  those  who  suffered 
severe  radiation  sickness  as  a 
result  of  the  Chernobyl  disas- 
ter — mainly  station  person- 
nel. firemen  and  clean-up 
workers  — believe  foe  plant 
should  be  shut 

’’Accidents  happen.  They’re 
cleaner  than  coal  stations,” 
was  the  dismissive  comment 
of  the  former  station  supervi- 
sor Boris  Rogozhkin,  who  was 
jailed  after  foe  accident. 

The  mothers  of  children 
who  have  suffered  thyroid 
cancer  as  a result  of  foe  disas- 
ter think  otherwise.  “Per- 
sonally Z think  it  would  be 
better  to  preserve  life  on 
earth,  to  preserve  civilization 
and  future  generations,”  said 
Anna  Kozlova, 

“I'd  prefer  to  sit  in  candle- 
light, walk  in  bark  shoes  and 
carry  things  on  my  shoulder 
rather  than  have  us  destroy 
ourselves.” 
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Racing 

GeneralWolfeto 
scale  the  heights 


Improving  young  chaser  tailor-made  for 
Scottish  Grand  National,  says  Ron  Cox 


A WEEK  or  intense  Flat 
racing  continues 
with  another  2,000 
Guineas  trial  at  New- 
bury today.  But  for  sheer 
entertainment  value  Ayr.  fea- 
turing the  Scottish  Grand 
National  and  Champion  Hur- 
dle. will  be  difficult  to  beat 
Soft  ground  has  attracted  a 
host  of  top  stayers  for  the  big 
chase,  sponsored  by  Stakis 
Casinos.  Gamble  of  the  race 
this  week  has  been  General 
Wolfe  and,  with  conditions 
ideal  to  bring  his  stamina 
into  play,  Tim  Forster's 
raider  looks  sure  to  go  close. 

Although  91b  out  of  the 
handicap  proper.  General 
WoUe  is  almost  certainly  bet- 
ter than  his  current  rating. 
Lightly  raced  over  fences,  he 
was  bowling  along  in  the  lead 
when  one  of  the  tricky  down- 
hill fences  caught  him  out  at 
Cheltenham  last  time. 

General  Wolfe  started  a 
well-backed  favourite  for  the 
Kim  Muir  Chase  that  day,  and 
the  way  the  race  unfolded 
suggests  he  must  nearly  have 
won  with  a clear  round. 

Stop  The  Waller,  who  reop- 
poses on  221b  worse  terms 
here,  caught  Encore  Un  Peu 
close  home  to  win  the  Kim 
Muir  and  General  Wolfe  had 
previously  given  Encore  Un 
Peu  an  eight  lengths  beating 
at  Haydock.  Of  course.  En- 
core Un  Peu  has  since 
franked  that  form  with  a 


brave  second  to  Rough  Quest 
in  the  A in  tree  National. 

Since  he  was  put  over 
fences  last  season  General 
Wolfe  has  looked  a natural  for 
one  of  the  major  long  distance 
handicap  chases.  Backed  up 
by  a team  like  Forster  and 
Richard  Dunwoody,  who  won 
on  him  at  Haydock  and  Car- 
lisle. the  seven-year-old  has 
solid  credentials  for  this  mar- 
athon test. 

The  same  remark  applies  to 
Lo  Stregone  and,  provided  the 
bout  of  flu  which  caused  him 
to  miss  Ain  tree  has  not  left  its 
mark,  Tom  Tate's  dour  stayer 
should  make  a bold  bid  to  step 
up  on  last  season's  third  be- 
hind Wiilsford  here. 

Lo  Stregone  bad  Wiilsford 
well  back  In  third  spot  when 
wearing  down  Tartan  Tyrant 
(now  51b  better!  for  a five 
lengths  win  at  Haydock  in 
February.  That  was  his  most 
recent  run,  but  he  generally 
goes  well  when  fresh. 

An  outsider  to  note  is  Tar- 
tan Tyrant's  stable  compan- 
ion Tartan  Tradewinds,  who 
shaped  well  at  Ain  tree  and 
looks  set  to  peak  at  the  right 
time.  But  General  Wolfe 
(4.05)  Is  a tempting  proposi- 
tion off  IOsL 

The  Daily  Star  Of  Scotland 
Scottish  Champion  Hurdle 
ought  to  be  a consolation 
prize  for  Alderbrook,  who 
failed  to  peg  back  Collier  Bay 
at  Cheltenham  under  a pa- 


tient Dunwoody  ride.  How- 
ever. with  Pridwell  — 91b  bet 
ter  off  with  Alderbrook  here 
— - only  six  lengths  back  in 
third  at  Cheltenham,  it  la 
clear  Kim  Bailey's  gelding  Is 
not  as  good  as  he  was  when 
winning  the  199S  Champion 
Hurdle. 

David  Elsworth  reports  that 
Muse  (3.25)  is  showing  signs 
of  recapturing  his  best  form 
at  home  and  an  upset  could  be 
on  the  cards. 

A smart  front-runner  on  his 
day.  Muse  ran  well  for  a long 
way  behind  Alderbrook  at 
Kempton  before  turning  In  a 
poor  effort  when  visored  at 
the  Festival.  With  the  inspira- 
tional Paul  Car  berry  taking 
over  in  the  saddle.  Muse  is 
worth  a speculative  each-way 
wager. 

Back  on  the  Flat  Pat  Ed- 
dery can  cap  a good  week's 
work  by  winning  the  first 
three  races  at  Newbury,  and 
the  last  on  Henry  Cecil's 
well-galloped  newcomer 
Phantom  Quest  (5.30). 

No  one  can  be  confident 
about  the  outcome  of  the  Tri- 
pleprint Greenham  Stakes 
after  Alhaartb's  reverse  at 
Newmarket.  But  Eddery's 
mount  Danehill  Dancer 
(3.00),  second  to  Alhaarth  in 
last  year's  Dewhurst  Stakes, 
may  be  good  enough. 

Neville  Callaghan's  colt 
holds  Tagula  on  that  New- 
market form  and  had  previ- 
ously beaten  Woodborough  a 
neck  in  Ireland. 

But  If  Kahir  Aimaydan  Is 
allowed  to  build  up  a lead,  he 
could  well  upset  calculations. 


Sham  for  sure . . . Bosra  Sham.  ridden  by  Pat  Eddery-  gallops  away  with  the  Fred  Darling 
Stakes  at  Newbury  yesterday  to  underline  her  1,000  Guineas  prospects  photograph:  philcole 


Newbury  with  form  for  the  televised  events 
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MWAIOUttNTC214HD)BHjnn^nfr4j-a  _ 

4,-7’.-4-  CZARMA(35S)C  Bncam  5-?-6  . . 

<5X'  STAR  TALENT  (B)  £•«  it'v  * 1, 1-«.r 
Cti-'JI  ANASnMA  (S3)  (0)  N G1.lh.1m  J-V1  . . 

KW  TIPSa  Star  Talam  8.  Daoal  T.  Naval  MmmMt  ■ 

1-1  Da  are  10-T  siMieran.  G-’ci  EJqo  CUT  Bw.  12-1  Stonn  Cidje  3ur  Tjicrrt. 
SjMj'vr  HiT  liri  Kr^ai  •Vi'i^anu  20nnmn 

FORM GUKK-AHASTINA: Lid-  -c  * 1 enl. ictn ehra-. M n • Academe ^ iLe-CtoM*  ^ Sill 
COOL  EDOM  F'C-n.—M  Ur  mi..  I.-J.-.CI  I*,-|  Jm^ii  jwkiflrLttUon  Lad  IS.Dciki'Jii  Im 
CLAN  in  K4dr"  ;i  :ui  i.  ne  nice  ove-  « iit  Sift  01  ’ awn  CoOTnal  Key  iNe«mjr>ei  im.  Oo-Fi=: 
-a-  «•  I-..CB  -a.:  L-M  p'3**L  pwlosO^mEb  ijj.pJiD.  led  n.  to  5 iDo>K3S»ev  im  Gj> 
SnmanOOS.-l.c-d>i  l Heel  eiftj%irjW'i«»>4  HI  in  Lincoln  *OiSHIH6R0lLAii«4bi  lulmaffl 
•. 3 iit  rilYi  24  JVJI  41  KIEL  ION  ARSENAL  ijjvo  !»)  Mi.  MOMT  DANCE  '.gdn  Bibr  11*  Wm 
ITi'J-ae  jr-jaCtiE'PHPSS 'ill-*  »2iti  mLBjinV  V71  rDoncsSar  Im  SBi 
OAUNTi  tui -I4  5B  ."-ur  Cl  V-vipaii  .U.ir*-piiin  lm  Gdi 

STAR  TAUNT!  SJiinj  1 jn  u lew  iLw  tor!  M Ar'.'ljnij  II  71.  F(B| 


4.00  HETHEMVOH  AUCTNM  HABMH  PILUES* STAKES 2V0 91 CMM 


501 

502 

80J 

5M 

505 

504 

507 

508 


CHERRY  BLOSSOM  £ Ha-ne-i  A-u  _ J 

CLARA  RUSS  6 -V-.elun  8- 1 1 - -RDtofta  J 

COPPEREEECHPClKSr'i^HUmS'll  - . -Judd* 

HYPE  ENERGY  u Lsa'j  5-11  PSulBSOrT* 

LIFE  OR  THE  STRHT  ri  namcn  J-I!  . ..  _ KBwkvB 

MARCH  STAR  jT.MierF-11  . . ..WCa«Mto7 

POLY  MOON  M Lljmi  jn  e- 1 1 RllupiM* 

ZAHAEAY  Uadre  Ur  ito  E-ll  ....  RH**i(S)a 

-a  Cafp^lwai  G’lp-Ii  0-1  Lite  -Jn  TIM  5tre«L  &-I  EmKft.7-1  Po<>  V«r. 

Cra-iE  m VjitAjUi  ■' 


4^30  lUMnCURl  MAJDSN  STAKIS OOT  Q 3Y0  In  (SMlM  C3e»43 

Ml  RAMHEilET  L J- J Huntingd,  1 9-C  

MS  1ATTLI  SPARK  CC>;rr^  

403  BECHEm  JDun.rtJW  

404  C IREETABUTY  (12)  G lw!  9-0  .... 

805  W FLYWQ  PSMKAMT (E)  P Hjnnsi  WJ  . .... 

808  HEVmGOLFeUkEtlCTNdui^UnsaD  .... 

i LUCKY  ARCHER  (M)  CBnUi-iM - 

S HUKHIUS{9B1)Wiw.6i-2  . . 

NASH  HOUSE  P C RaRdUVAM  9-D 
f-  RAMA  FRWCKpOS)  K ArmiKn^AJ) 

3 SAM  ROCKETT (12)  C HerganM  . 

i-  •TOMBYMD(27a)L!CMnn>i>0  

»-  THE  ONjnTAMn  (2M>  J T eiieMW) 

: sru.  00(98)  lui-yi  una«  J-o 

i-  WAFT  (181)  B fit1-.  M - ... 

TOP  FORM  TIPS!  toMH  B.  Ucfcy  AitRar  B 

■•Mhtia-tJ^snHhiir  %-z  Brcmiinn  >2-1  Bareierei  :jii*nnci  !*-il- 

AaP  :J|  A-Chp-  ELK*  LC4-L 


407 

808 

BOB 

01 

SI 

41 

44 

41 

ei 


DI 

-0B«43 

.TGbAwI 

BWMiwMtliis 

. ItanOMID 

14 

..MldAtiTS 
JIBaytofl 
WCmomIS 
JRaMB 
.WWoedaB 
ACtsrfc  11 


110 
R HMfli{B)  15 
. . . . HHRIs4 

■ A.-cMi  Ra-*4  A P-nw  K-" 


5.00  LEVYROAED  BCUMTH  HAItnCAP  2Y0 1n4f  CBJITB 

1 «^v-l  ROMAN  OOU>P4)  c l-in-cn  ^7 

a NWIMlRUHIlitH, :»)-{ 


DO'MMIDS 
T Qnfeai  4 

0 BartaMIB 


50-1  PUNKAH  (SI)  Lon:  HunUnodon  9-1 __0MntoM2 

US-  ELA-yB-MOU  (17T)  L ClinBIH  8-13 L Dettori  2 

22LEQ-0  AREESURY HU (13} P Cfapoto-HTaill 8-12 RHsMM(E)1 

06100-0  KBOK9CASH (18) U Saindm B-ll  EH  All? 


B 302S-05  ALM Aim (13) WtoiBi 8-10  MBddvylO 

4 OM- OLIYBI  ROCK  (304|  DOapoeU  8-3 BTLwro  8 

10  0000-05  MIKE  ACT  (B|  Uartp<  MeAM  7-12  TSpraiMB 

11  300MC  ATULNTICIBSr (12)5  Ulinsn  7-ID  __FHortoo12 

12  OOO-US  (HYBWARE(13)MPi!lglASe7-10 NCarfWa  11 

TOP  RMM  TIPS:  Mhmoi  B,  Roraao  Odd  7,  Ha-YU-Moa  4 

■Mkp  11-4  into  nous.  7-2  Roman  Gold.  9-1  Da-Yto-Uou  7-1  AltoMurr  HIl.  Nneoy  Name.  8-1  Punkan. 
10-1  AOantK  Mrs.  Oiiwflacx  Unamn 


5.30  BURGHCUSK  MAIDEN  STAKES  (MV  2)  SYO  In  (SNsIbMEAMO 

1 C-0  AI^Bt ALFAYAAn(12J R ALetiorvM SSudant 

■ C-  DOUBLE  BLUFF  (MS)  1 Baking  M -XMtylB 

3 FA3HLC  Bomlud  B-Q  HWHMbB 

4 FORMDABU FLAME WUunon 9-0  -OIMal 

5 PORZA  FKUO  Gay  FjdwaY  9-0 HCMfcw  1 

8 GOLDBT ACI R Hainoe  9-0  B0'IMM(5|1 

7 KUALA  UPIS  P COMM — TMh«4 

8 KUTMAM  U Smile  94 ...  - — LDMtorifO 

• HAWARSD  J Dunlop 9-0 : ^.^WCanasa 

TO  2-  MUBKK HOUSE (233} PCAapdto-Hvain 9-0 ._JRaid12 

11  PKAH10M  QUEST  HC4019J1 PMBddatY3 

12  SCOMTAEPLIelanM A Me— 4* 

1*  W CHARLTON  IMP(IB)  R ftodges  8-9 JFIfart—7 

14  *S- DREY GAIAVA (274) BWIUIS-9  - . OR™»(T)11 

TOP  FOOITIPSl  MHldk  HsumB,  DaaMa  BMT  7 

TnWafi  19-11  Pnamom  Qam  7-4  MuPct  Home.  8-1  Double  BluF.  14-1  Kidman.  Koala  Upto.  25-1 
LUwnrefl.  GaUen  Ace.  33-1  Samar  14r 


Ayr  (N.H.)  with  TV  form 


1.5S  Master  Smadf 
US  No  Mn  No  Oslo 
RJH  CliaNinyar  Dm  law 


B.10  Bdto'i  Dream 


1 . 5 5 AUMRT  DARTLEIT  8 SONS  NOVICE  HAMMCAP  HUnU  2m  H fi*844 


Ascot  (N.H.)  tonight 


LISAnBr 

S^S  Herbert  Bochamn 

0.1  S FUR  Of  Fire 


7^48  Ground  Nut 
7.4  B Nan  nop 
7JUIMomiglc 


OMog:  Deed  to  Ibm.  * Dewlei  bMMats. 

Flgwu  to  bnefert*  Mler  berae'e  MieeiiMiele  days  ■—  bdwl  I 

5.1  5 SUER  WILKNOOH  NOVICE  HUBDIE  2»  41  C3^M 

1 J 

2 OU 

3 

4 


HOH  W ARMOR  C Brasla  5-1 1-7  ..  — 

^ KEY  TO  MOYADE  (24)  U Wanton  5-11-7  . 
COadWTERA®  LADY  (22)  R Cwna  H 1-2  . 


1 231346  HARDUK (17)5 UaOoi 5-11-4  ._ — NNMb 

— 1 Lawrenoa 

4 0 DVRRBiGJACX  (33) i_A XarrM [5-10-12 J FTTBe* 

B 044  HASnmKOPEPUU. (10)0 BaMhig7-10-U Rftrae 

— — 

.Dwuwkm 

R 3&/-040  HIT*  (BSJG  Jons  8-10-12 M4»Wl" 

CcmpetotJid  Ui-,  Cinmiiun  Tern. 


5.45  9TOATS  TAIL  MOVICB  KAMHCAP  CHASE  Mb  Mil  Opto  0^38 

1 ijlM  REVE  EN  ROSE (18) (D)  U UcMDen  10-1L-12 —JR 

2 15F231  HR  PROKTEK  (12)  CBioees  6-12-11 B 

2 CFl  )53  SIRUHO  CHIEF  (14)  R Hedges  8-10-12  _Mr  P Henley  0) 

4 t:JF21  HHHBEHT  BUCHANAN  (4)  WPtodMUs  6-18-11  BCSHanI 

5 EDS’!  5TM0PDAVIS  (12)  UBiAEmOineoi  8-10-9 J Rftoi  + 

i-ajp;  STAOB  PLATEN  (34)  Urn  C Once  10-1D-5 JLemeece 

2F3F)F  FLAPJACK  UU1  (fl)  N T-aislan-Dsmei  7-10-3 DW—  (S) 

3»?IM1  CHAOttlRG FROST (12) Mr} D tiauie 8-10-0  — IR-RWeRtoY(T) 

QP-05t0  BALAAT  (21)  U Cnap-oan  8-10-0  - W W«— 

db-WP:  JRWY  THE  JACKDAW  (12)  PBiiller  9-10-0 RFeetoa(3)* 

EK2P3  UPWARD STIRQK (14) R Ledger 6- 10-0 JbsRLedger 

P -& PP  JAVBMmi (44)  Jama  Pouflna  19-10-0 _..F CnwH, (7) 

i3-i  Ur  Primetime  7-2hffWr:Bi>SiaiT»n.6-1  ReveEu  Raw.  7-1  Stw  W David, 8-1  Snrtffla Chwt. 
■-C-1  Fljfiai*  Lafl  12liaaian. 


6. 1 5 TRMOLOUR  HANDICAP  CHASE  Anton  3m  1 lOffb  64JI72 

1 2C«i  BAS DK LAME (23)0 SwnuMII  10-11-0  — AHm*b*(7) 

2 11  :£3  HARWELL  LAO  (25)  R diner  7-11-9 RMbR(7] 

S na-uto  SYHDBMOROUOH  LAD (23) (CO) S P*e  IB-11-9 SMohaOeCT) 

4 112 -Ml  RUCK  WKJUJW  (12)  <D)JGmorf  12-1 1-6 " - Sbbta  {TJ 

EJeoHM(7)* 

MAitoflef* 

Clfliieni(S) 

JP3ketl(7) 

P) 


U3P7  GIVUS  A RUCK  (14) (B)  DElsee.Hl  13-18-13 

?-:5°l2  FULL  OF  FIRE  (12)  (D)  K Bailey  9-1S-0  

y>  -waj  POLAR RBGIOH(  14) |D)K Han jeiwn  13-10-6  . 

DBSPSRATO(*4)C5ll0nwoja-l&-r 

C1C2I  VICOSA (IS) RMner 7-184 PI  . 

IUP6-G3  SE9NH0LI PWNCBSS (12) C Hemwy 8-10-0 MlmAI 

(7)* 

ft  CLCPP3  MKJD  ROY  (7)  U Cnasmae  5-19-0  . - 8 Idadda,  (T1 

Vinb|)-  i-i  Ba*  wit*  3-:  Fu.i  O Fua.  5-t  Vies*  8-1  Bat  Os  Lame  Itaperato.  Polar  Ra»oril9-i 
itanwu  Lae  11 


10 


JR 


4 

10 

11 


6.4 5 CUMIN MGHUEMR HANDICAP HUROUSnillOsde CBAM 

1 3-2FM7  BARMAROY{22)(C)hnmcar3aB-n-ll  

2 'IjS'C:  HOH  VINTAGE {7) (CD)  UCtWBiai!  S-ll-4  „ . , ^ 

3 LFW11  GROUND  WOT  (10)  (DlRBudder  B-11-0 — **4I**<7) 

4 K2£lS  ALE*MWl(21)(0)UnJ  ODI 7-10-11  TMet 

5 SrV  FROZEN  SKA (4) G Emgie  5-1G-5 .... ...  -DUa^ar 

8 1-C253!  SWWEC7)(CIJ)Mr3NMaC3u1By6-nM  - ™ 

T iC-2C3 J MMm  DHUM  (89)  (O)  U Wduatou  7-180  -PCrotaytT) 

B IKJIK  WNIDWARD ARMM (BNlfDO KBuAe  W-RH - QFB»a.(B) 

T.-U-UF  wu  STRAWBERRY  (148)  OQMdiB  Samtora  7-iM * Rum  (3 

i:-n ■:  JOSVUIA  p4)  (D)  to  UtCarmj&  &-10-C  llawnmeu 

51-0P6R  BH0WRSU9R  RMB(28)(D)0  Sbergoad  II-IC-Q JAMeCartfcf 

4-t  Saiiti.  W Sraurd  NuL  5-1  ««emu*.  7-|  itn  Vam^a.  jasifma.  8-1  Frateft  Sea.  19-1 
iNiKOsa-d  AnaTi  11  -LLLltia. 


7.1  5 BLACK  DOCTOR  HOWC*  CHASE  3*.  B4,TU 

1 frlFil  CHURCWTOWN  PORT (24) (P|  P BoUw  6-1T-10  JAHbCmIIw 

2 FCS£1F  HRMUHO (23) DEtnwnn 8-11-10 ..PIRdee 

a FMRCI(T3)(D)JJBrtdsV<l-: ...  JRafen* 

4 P FUlLOPTIHClta  (13)  J Brewer  B-1V-2 _ BWatoh 

5 a3C  4-wL  ICS  MACNC  (12)  F Yardiei  9-11-2  ..MFoHee  W 

8 i-C'DCaBZUHOAPRMRdSHWlM  Wanton  7-11-2 --PCrtwlty 

~irlla|i  f-a  Nemura.  9-a  OHrcliLJwr  Pan  4-1  F'Pro.  7-1  Saamg  ARiur  8-1  Full  01  Tnda.  25-1  Ice 


7.50  WRJJE  GtttRI  MOVICS  HANDICAP  KUHBUI  Me  110yds  C5.M4 

1 AHUIZE (D)(D) (BF)L30vNeir«i  7-ll-in . . . E Morphy 

3 !3-2F:i  DtnRMILaC(7)(fai)JEcr8-Il-7  ...  J For  [31 

3 3PWJ  THESOUHOOt  (1Z)  (D)  (BF)  0 SaemceJ  fr-ll-T  . _ J A MeCertBy  * 

« CUd  RMM  FROM  FUNNY (49)0 5-I9-I0 — ......  ..  BMen{2} 

9 411Fi-  f HIVE  KW  (327)  Nod  T Cnj«S  9-13-10  _Pn— 8iO|7) 

8 • NBCtflb)  M C Usm  fr-TM J HaEaa 

7 MUSI  EXCLUSION  (11)  OT-  NCfrlcn  7-10-7  

B j-G2CS  KJWPSCOID  (48)  UiL  Reiartf  6-19-0  .01 

• FeCa-iJMUTLBYdajNHaerei-ilW) - .GFRvm(S) 

ReWegi  '-4  iwgr-j-c  9-;  TceBaftMt  Si  Nejcs'.?-!  Amaa.ft-i  Midev  E*OusUn  H-i  Kinfl's  Cm 

1 Hare  Him  Braonrs. 


• John  Dunlop’s  Masaka  Stakes  second  Parrot  Jungle  (Pat 
Edderj-)  and  Peter  Chnpple-Hyam’s  Inner  Circle  (John  Reid) 
meet  in  tomorrow's  Group  Two  Premio  Regina  Elena  (Italian 
1000  Guineas)  In  Rome.  Dunlop  also  runs  Camp  Follower,  who 
has  already  won  in  Italy,  in  the  10-furlong  Premio  Bahadir. 

• Rupert  Arnold  has  his  first  foreign  runner  today  when 
Letluce  (Chris  Rutter)  contests  the  Everest  TV  FVujahrs 
Stu  ten  Preis  over  a mile  in  Cologne. 

• Blinkered  for  the  first  time:  BANGOR:  3.45:  Lord  Of  The 
West:  Russell  Dal  us.  THIRSK:  2.50:  Nakhal.  3.20:  Stephensons 
Rocket.  ASCOT:  T.50:  The  Bounder.  STRATFORD:  6.30 
Weelieby. 


1 

X 

PM  133  HAlRUrTYFUIUV (91)  (C)  JO  Nall 7-11-10 

/1-00311  MASTER  XANDY(12)  (OB  Uacanart  9-11-6 

— MDtoyto 
...  1 Shut 

4 

2'B-266  MANDALAY  (7)  J Old  7-1 1-3 

ODpaea 

S 

B 

412133  BUIE  CHARM  (32)  UisSBredburae  8-10-13 

8IF3-222  SUPRBK  SOVST  (X4)  A Wlrtm  8-10-12 

FCatany 

BRtoStag 

7 

8 

60 13  IP  amnUTOR  (1)  T Eaarnby  5-«-10 

132F*3TOUOHTBir  (24)  (DlMraJGoalMKnf  8-10-1 

GOrtB(S) 

9 

4.364-00  UKSUH(145)(RF)MnM  Reveler E-104 

P Ntoen 

TOP  NORM  7B>&  Nadar  Sam*  KLStortne  tovtaie,  Mtoriator7 

BatRngi  2-1  Ma«er  Smdy.  11-2  NaugM)  Futore.  Muntotey,  7-1  Btoa  Otarm.8-1  Suprem  SortH.  9-1 
Shadow  fever.  12-1  (adman.  Tough  Tul  •naem 

2.25  JASISEFIECBS  BEYOHP  PBJCT  MOWCI  CHASE  2»  C3J74 

1 121412  M)  PAM  NO  QA1H  (IB)  JCMbR)  8-12-1  

X SKIS  MONTRAVE  (X)  (CO)  P MonWlh  7-11-0  — — 

PHMa 

Q CaMI  (B) 

4 

— PCwbfny*. 

TOP  FORM  TIPS;  No  Pain  Ro  Q»toB,1toi4.cnlo  7 

EeafcHB4NoPabiNoGam.9-4Uwmva.3-l  PagHaedn.  8-1  Aaottar  Voature 

Sltotolrt. 

Stratford  (N.H.)  tonight 


&M0  SbaptoEbnmi 
RJKJ  Conti  Natravai  (nb) 

(LEO  CHILDREN'S  CHOICE  (p*p) 


TJMOmyl 
T-ROMfOuEMMy 
8-00  Sill  !>■■!*■ 


MwlMttbn.*DiHWkbtan. 

5.30  JBEOMTOMB  HOVKSS  HURDLE  3m  BMIOrM  B2J44 


10 

11 

13 

13 

14 
IB 
16 
17 


QP83  HO  MORALS  (SB)  Jotin  R Upton  5-10-0 

SHK3/-0  POU.YKBNDU  (70)  R BunhUflMl  &-KJ-I2  

25*3  SIMPVE  SMON  (21)  D Nctudian  6-10-12 

REP  TWPBM  THE  UHE(B4UBF)Mnp»  8-10-12 

8-4B304  AUWnEALKC(ll)  J FIoGeraW  tf-TO-7  i 

KMTWO  U WDtonson  6-10-7 


JiTiawO) 

.QihBMO) 

jOEmnwtTl 

-FU*T(*1 


P BLUE  AMD  ROYAL  (84)  MW  J S Dtyto  4-1 W 
0 ROOKBY  QRH.  (1«)  MnENMtl  4-10-8 


»JHabr(T) 

5-2  5Mpta  Smon,  VI  Hiidma  5-1  T-mwig  Tin  U to,  7-1  Cram  H»  Rnbkoo,  TIM  AnflUe  AM. 
12-1  unttr  HopBluK.  IT 


6.00  LAIRWNMBMKRHAiaECAP  CHASE  «m  41  C4^B61 


484-P14  PASHTO  (22)  (D)  N HettHtoa  9-12-9  

0R1F-F5  BBCH  ROAD  (83)  (CD)  G Balding  14-0-12  

4X44U  RAVARDDmi  (11)  (D)N0mMn  8-11-11  

FFPU82  W«B  APPROACH  (10)  (C3  (0)  K BsUer  B-l  1-1 1 

PP-4S20  LAKE  nsiOH  (38)  (B)  Mrs  J Piwwp  11-11-1 

CRS111  CONnOMSTRUVALOQ)  (IRQ  Bjlamg  8-10-11 

1-11  ISO  MUSXORA(23](D)P  NaCM  7-10-8 


-JFTRtoY 


-GK49>-(3) 

-A  P McCo» 

-G  Thorny  (3)  W 


..■-F1dl2  RU4TK  AM (12)(D)(BF)JFteG»ald  9-10-1 W 

KP2U-1  MMALA(12)(0)  J Gdtord  II-1C-0 i. AacnB (S) 

8-4  CobB  UEMrovaL  5-i  Pasnu.  Ruaic  Air,  7-1  Wot  AporaadL  8-1  BnarV  Dteu.  AmMa.  TO-1 

WUBkors.  16-1  B*CCk  fkxw  tomato*. 


6.30  A.  K.  P.  THAOJOtt  HUMKTURNE  NOlIRM'irCAR  «U(  am  110yri>  C8«M 


IS 

11 


kT(<n(0)UB8nacmgh  7-12-0 


jQ  Tommy  (3)* 


2C0310  .... 

1 E8DIALHA8GES(28)DUcUi5-iT-ia DMeCato 

41P223  STATB.Y  WNm(tO)  P Bo-en  5-IV8 O lana  (7) 

2S2I2  CYRUS  THE  0ilUT((2)  (D)  K Balia)  4-11-8 ,TJHtopby(3) 

SOP.OO-P  DINBM (144) (BF)JVfima 6-11-6 RQroton 

160  OUR  R08Mr(33)(D)jFiCOorakl  4-11-5 — FL*Hby(3) 

022461  TBIAYREnUGH(S)(8toaa)(D)D  Uarta  B-lt—l APMoCsy 

R-9P0  DGWIFUnUCT INSIGHT (102) C BtotAs 5-1C-10  JFYMI 

C051  PDLYAMAR2HAA(12)(D)UBXIW4-1M  — _PMRmm 

004S12  JAVA  SHHB4R  (13)  (D)JTudr  5-10-8 S MlNlM 

08001  VERDE  LUMA  (18)  OAdMdmol  4-10-7  ..  ________ JFTRtoy 


D02P  PORTSCATHO  (7)  Uto  J G Doyta  4-10-7 

10830*  ZDMNRAR  (13)  (B)  J Biadri  *-  HM MAHtojtoMd* 

Ofi06  SAN  DROO  CMARCKR  (12)  A Bjrm*  5-TD-5 ' 


//-PPSE  L0WAWA1HA  (12)  Un  E Itoa*  8-HM 

P440FO  CMUMMETI  CHOtCE  (31 ) (BF)  C Allen  5-10-4 


(S) 


r J Harty  (7) 


MNW-OO  R MY  IjOVRLY  (17)  0 OTtofi  6-1S-3 - r iji  i [71 

. 11-2  Cyrus  The  iSreat.  6-1  Teraymmiion.  8-1  fWy  AmamMa,  OUWren  s Ounce.  W-l  Eben  Al 
HdDecb.  tfaf*  Luna.  »-1  Js*a  5lr«ie  Lownrana.  WHlMey  17mm. 


7.00  counniY  phdfu  novices'  chase  3m  bums 

1 5BB111  R&LS  Lm  (12)  P HcbM  7-11-3 OToromr 

2 5QHJ71 1 OBEY  IMOKE  (25)  (D)  Utu  N KMflM  6-T 1-1 JFTHtoy 

2 5149?  SSOORWGA (12)5 Uelto 7-1  l-T Him 

4 JlJ5ftH  DIKE  OF  LANCASTER  (IS]  UnJ  Pdnwi  7-10-12 OHm* 

5 8J/-00U  DESSKTHE>r(12)MasLSnDv7-M)-) --  - - 

Mtkf!  6-4  Bets  Life.  3-1  Gre»  Smote.  M Send  Rkifld.  12-1  OuLa  01  Uraner.  3 raw 


7J30  GtEMLIY-RfmilATmAL  PROPERTY  AXRRSBRC  RUHHNOHAM  HUNTERS'  CHASE 
(Annum |2mSC110ytoia334 

1 I1JF-1F  SHEER  2BST(47)(CD)  (BF)W  Menu  11-12-10 111(3) 

1 II  I-flUi  MR  GOIIQHTLY  (17)  (0)  Un  S Cnbdw  9-12^ itoJiM(7) 

1 13CSP-3  AHARI  KD4C(17){C)(i}  J Was  12-12-0 CWThtoMBm 

4 0P55-92  AKOTHES CORAL (43)  (D) P WeMw  10-12-0 RUm*W(7) 

B aa-*<P  AHIRW  COUNTY  [lasjconmm  11-11-0 J R Cenmndl  m 

8 V.-1P-  BLUE  CHEEK  (332)  J U3IUD  1C- 13-0 H Hi4lH| 

7 W-3  BRHWT BURES (20) CSwecdag  11-124) nTwMb|C~)  * 

8 P85':2-  DREWITT5  DAHCBl(338)  Mn  A HMtfcts  9-12-0 RSmmffl 

> 32050$  HYttMEuu)  (ITS)  (S)  Mrs  9 Straiten)  13-0-0 

10  OTP.',.-  G«r  TV00R{fMtf)N»l  Wxneriy  12-0 

11  U+-UI5P  PERCY TKH7WER (24) NTunton-OMm  8-12-0 

12  , :PP3P-  RECTORY  BOY  (385)  B Ucvratoo  T3-:2-fl 

13  Z32H335  SOCIAL  CLEBBt  (17)  5 Qtaore  12-12-0  .. 

14  94444-2  SPACE  FAffl  (47)  SCnimwi  13-12-0  ... 

18  SVLVAH  SIROCCO  A Taylor  9-12-0  

18  QAM  AWRY  A KeaB*i  9-11-8  _ 


-JLUMwBmffl 
_i.lwf(7) 
..TlbMIva) 
— PDrl»lnm4to(T) 
—MMtSDvdMM 

tn 

_ 2-1  Sww  JnL  5-1  Space  Fab.  6-1  Percy  Throwr.  7-1  Ur  Godghlly.  8-1  Anothar  Coal.  12-1 
Aran  King,  DiowrtH  Obn^r. 


8.00  RKHARDCON  DEVELOPMENTS  OLDBURY  RUBS'  ONLY  HANDICAP  BUBBLE  9m 
110yds  C3JUS 

1 0605M  9HARKASHKA  (32)  WTEaswbf  5-11-u  APMaCWy 

2 P13623  WREMWARSU»(3^(D)Ur*PRsba«fi6-1£l-10 MrlUBtonU 

a 10»  SPHRKmiD  DANCER  (343)  P HcCCS  5-1(M CTeram*  (3) 

4 44-fidOa*  HANOT  LAS5  (12)  JSDWB  7-10-3  T J Mtsida  (3) 

8 116230  ANLMfi(l0)(D)£  (leDof  7-IO-Q NUtom 

• 5524-  IE  SUM  WYH  (1 0)  (O)  K Buna  8-10-0  RSmm to 

7 8U52  DAILY SPORTCUnL (S) (CD) 5 uerrt«t*i 7-HH)  JWJLtlmBva 

8 K2  IEQATEE  (12)  A 5(ica|8f  5-KJ-Q T Bay  * 

9 64-U26  FABRIAMA (38) 7 lUutfnon t-KH!  . . .CHoytol(3) 

BaWayi  3a«'L3U'>*  n W-en  WjiSHr.  8-1  Sp’Difll  eid  Dooxj.  Dad*  5aort  Ort.  19-1  Aatass.  B-l 
LegaM  i4-is,inr.,,i  Bi 


Bosra  Sham 
odds-on  for 
1 ,000  Guineas 


PAT  EDDERY,  who 
landed  all  the 
British  classics  ex- 
cept the  1,000  Guin- 
eas, Is  convinced  Bosra 
, Sham  will  correct  that 
i emission  at  Newmarket  m 
two  weeks*  time  after  the 
Henry  Cecil-trained  filly 
demolished  her  rivals 
Stakes  at  Newbury 
yesterday. 

Unlike  Alhaarth  on 
Thursday,  Bosra  Sham  was 
able  to  live  up  to  all  the 
, hype,  stretching  clear  for 
an  impressive  six-lengths 
defeat  of  Keepers  Dawn  in 
the  Dubai  Duty  Free  Fred 
Darling  Stakes, 

She  is  now  as  short  as  4-7 
with  Ladbrokes  for  the 
1,000  to  put  the  seal  on  Ed- 
| day’s  career. 

The  performance  left  Ed- 
dery declaring;  ‘"This  is  the 
| best  chance  I’ve  ever  had 
for  the  1,000.  The  marvell- 
ous thtwg  is  she  Just  doesn’t 
I have  a ehink  in  her  ar- 
mour. 

“Bine  Duster  will  have  to 
get  the  mile,  but  I wouldn't 
be  frightened  of  taking  her 
on  over  six  ftaxiongs. 

MBosra  Sham  is  lazy  in 
, her  work,  but  she  does 
1 everything  on  the  bridle, 

| goes  three  lengths  clear 
and  then  takes  it  easy.” 

Bosra  Sham,  unbeaten  in 
her  two  races  last  season, 
started  a prohibitive  2-9. 
Taken  to  the  front  early  on, 

I she  lost  the  lead  for  a time, 

| but  was  back  at  the  head  of 
affairs  with  three  furlongs 
to  go  and  then  steadily 


Channel  4 


mined  clear  of  }>«; 
without  being  asked  a sen- 

Quoted 

at  11-10  for  the  1,000  before 
the  race,  but  is  now  odds-™ 
with  all  the  leading  book 
makers.  Hill's  quoting  ^6 
and  Coral  the  most  gener- 

°lCecif5 who  has 
tnree  1.000  winners,  said. 
“Her  preparation  has  gone 
so  well  and  with  luck  this 
will  do  her  good-  She  goes 
on  any  ground  and  as  long 
as  we  have  a clear  run  to 
the  race  she's  going  to  go 
very  well.  . 

“She  hasn't  come  in  her 

coat  and  may  not  have  been 
the  best  looking  today,  but 
on  Guineas  day  it  could  be 
a different  story." 

Bosra  Sham,  at  530,000 
guineas  the  top-priced  year- 
ling sold  in  Europe  in  1994, 
looks  almost  certain  to 
miw  the  Oaks  and  has  been 
scratched  from  the  betting 
by  Hill's. 

Eddery  said:  'She  s so 
relaxed  that  it  will  proba- 
bly help  her  stay  further 
and  it’s  possible  she'll  stay 
one  and  a quarter  miles 
later  in  the  season,  but  not 
much  more  than  that." 

Air  Quest,  also  ridden  by 
Eddery,  was  quoted  as 
short  as  14-1  by  Coral’s  for 
the  Derby  after  a five- 
lengths  victory  in  the  Peter 
Smith  Memorial  Maiden 
Stakes  — but  his  trainer, 
Roger  Charlton,  warned  he 
is  not  guaranteed  to  go  to 
Epsom. 


2.55  MNRBliROH  MOOLLEM  M8i.’!l  RJIUHi  CHAHOH  M01RCE  CHASE  2m  4t  Cl  3^70 
1211711  ADOBWTOM  BOY1  (22)  (P)  G MdanM  8-H-M 


2-31121  AUL  IK.  MREM AEt21)HTMMan-Dm»» 8-11-10 

212181  CHALLHHBR  DU  L1IC  (37)  (D)  M Pipe  6-11- M 

OaiFaa9CAE.AMDOHAS(1Q)FHwptoT-1M  - .... 

321113  S0UUL(22) (CD) (BP) CPWtar 7-11-8 


22141FBPAMHH  LIGHT  (42)  (D)(EF)  Q n<*4i*  Mt-3 

TOP  row  PPM  Arete  Kh II  ■ a.CttoBM4»r»MlNB7 

■ into  ua-1  Veto  Kitoran.  8-4  AtkUiiMPa  Boy.  5-2  OirttongtrUa  Luc.  6-1  apnX'Uflto.l  8-1  Sotoa.  75-1 
OaoDAiiDoiu.  8 ranaara- 

FORH  4MBDE -ARCTIC  KMSMANi  UM  80i.  btankrad  ocu.  Hard  pranad  «hw  toB  clcai  wm,  M now 
FtenT  R«ll  41  (Vntoo  2m,  Gd).  ^ , 

ADDRMTOH  BOYiTrtofcSd  Hadm.  1807  OUL  d«M  WL  M Awo  Inn  M iNlKnm  Smll.  Gd). 
auujaMM  DU  LUCi  Lsd  3 otf.  02  MXL  IBB  04 IMB  n bl  Air  Sbot  ■ (CSHaaoMm  2mSL  GkQ. 
SPANISH  LIGHT:  in  2nd  ntwii  Hi  Mi  la  ran  aan  bj  Lord  Ooiom  (Swdoan  2n.  8888). 

90LBA: SauM on  mwSouL  Ml  Sid  to  Ftobd  Nag  (StogaMM 2m.  Q4FmL 

Channel  4 - 


3.25  DA8.Y  STAR  OF  SCOIXAMDSanTISH  CHAM  PtOHMURUEdHNTia)  HANDICAP): 
Cl  8^80 

1 IW11-t2  AU*MBHOOK(39)(O)0BF)KBrt«yT-IW — RI 

2UP3F  MMMffLL  (21)  (DjUPIpB  6-10-12 


118-020  HOTO.HHTOLLA  (341(D)  A O’Brien  9-10-8 

11647-flP  MUSC(34){D)0Bwacfe  9-10-4  

41F-OT  LAND  AFAR  (34)  (D)FHhOI»r  B-10- 


FIU-OT  STAUNCH  RUBNI  (T)  ICO)  M TonvHlN  8-KM 
5P8201  ABBAUEWUlDYim  (W  PEtowtH  8-10-4  . 

01-3220  CHMFMWTRRt3R)(H)TD|4rT-10-4 

15J149  ESCANIEnan  (22)  (D)  M PlM  *-10-4 


....at 

PCtotanv 


.-AIMMlta 
D BridBWtotr 


TOPFOOTTroBillBtolianR.  8,  AMto9nwfc7,  Pifcl»di4 

R,nh|l  7-4  AMoriKOlft.  11-4  Hotel  MMIIa.  8-1  PridwoK  18-1  ABbUmi’I  Lady.  Lund  AM.  12-1  Chtol 
UitoW.  18-1  Muse.  SBmdiFrtaiHL  20-1  Eto*rw9(|iio  RtotoMMk 

FORM  RUDE- ALDEBBROOKilMI  14L  vwK2nd  botoro  h«  tavton.  39 2nd  to  CcJllto  Bor  m aumton 
Hdt.  wKs  PFU7HELL  OmiMi|.  ran  o«  wefl  ckMt  tomw.  9 aMq  3rd.  STAUNCH  FflBKD  (tomU)  801.  HOTEL 
MKLU  ftoMto)  em.  LAND  AFAR  (to«MU  10BL  CHEF  MUSTER  (Ml  i14i.  ABSALOM  3 LADY  (me  90) 
tritad  ofl  740i  and  MUSE  Oowto)  piiBori  up  bMara  5tti  (Cnadanham  2m,  0888). 

limn  IIBM1I  BI  Hum  riiiiiui  urmi  iiinnin  mnrr  rr  hi  m rniini  far  f" ml  t r Absalom’s 

LAtnrfrto  514  180  away  e»  llAopintstowi  2m.  SIO. 

ABSALOM’S  LAOYS  UtosL  lad  6Bl  Brirtfl  out  lo  M BartguniKMi  M (Ctwonow  an.  Gd-Fml. 

PRTOMUb  FBBi  antf  aflon  town  Ml  3 OU  HM  UnVatola  (AWrw  2m4(,  Qd). 

EXCANTHUUfc  Not  auKkan  flat  2B  am  lo  Sriw  Sami  iAtolraa  atm.  Cd).  Son  tBs*  from  2H  ota  ol 
iMxWaoiMfa. 

Channel  4 


4.05  STAKK  CASM05  SCOTmH  GRAMO  NAT10IUU.  (1TCAI>  CHASE)  4a  If  C3S£S0 


P-11F3P  COUmrES  BETTER  (33)  (EF)C  Breda  ft-ll-10  _ 

21MHF  WLLSFORD (33) (CO)  Mre  JPMW1 13-11-4 

248-121  LOSTREGOW  (SB)  T TOM  U>-nM3 — 


-HI 

-Btorttj* 


UTF-382  TARTAR  TYRANT  (38)  (C)  G Rctlmda  KVTM ADobUa 

D-20P3P  CHATAM  (XI)  M Pipe  12-10-0 DBridgwtoto 

2111-82  MORGANS HAMOUR (22) (BF) Mrs M Raweley  10-10-0 PWmh 

31M1 13  AKnnNraMMtTRB.CtB)(BF)D»ClMtaon  9-10-0 -HJatoiaaw(3) 

P-62PF4  SIR  PETER  LELY  (XI)  M Hammond  9-10-0  JRr  C Bsnaar  (3) 


4 11-211 F OBNOUU.WOUF8  (34)  (BP)  TForatar  7-10-0 


1212-05  TARTAR  TRAMWWDS  m IQ  G RtcRarU  9-10-0 

315201  TOOOOOOTO  BE  TRW  (1X)TEastH«y  8-10-0 

1P-562P  MERRY  MASTER  (3R)  A HarrtBm  12-10-0 


LHM  M00HCMFT  BOY  (3S)  08  0 fetataon  1 WO-i 
PI-21  UUCBLIM  BOY  (38)  (G)UnJGOMMalO>  10- HH) 
222121  STOP  THE  MA1LBI  (38)  FMurpOy  7-10-0 
P/I  IP -51  ABEHCHDWY  CHAV  (07)  J HoM.ru  JdmHm  11-10-0 
404PS4  B0ARD040  SCHOOL  (S2)  (C)  C Pertier  9-10-0 

U-FPS4  MAJIC  RAIN  (7)  D Eddy  1V-18-0 

3343P9  HU HU(14)(BP)TCll8Mft  11-10-0 
3MUSB  TWN  8TATR8  (XX)  J Dmw  7-10-0  — 

.142163  BAEKTOWE  MU.C33)  M Pipe  7-U-T 


10 
11 

13 
IS 

14 

15 
IS 
17 
IB 
IB 
20 
21 

XX  P-S1F24  OFF  THE  BRU  (l)  W Mr»  S Bfadbuma  11-10-0 

S3  U6-a>F5  BOKHAZI  (11)  A TtoUIMOn  12-KW1 

TOP  FOMi  UP*  Tataw  iMaa*  8,  OtoMTd  WeMa  7,  la  Rbam  ■ 

Btotta*4-1  GenafN  KWJb.  11-2  Uoroans  Hart)aur.7-1  Lo  Slnioato.  »-1  Tran  Tyrant.  9-1  Codrfni  Ba 
Bwtw,  12-1  Toogood  To  Be  Tree.  HMaionL  14-1  Stop  Tba  Wdtor.  OaJim  33  nun. 

FORM  GURNi  - QBBBAL  VFOinb  Lad  UOfl  M n behM  STOP  THE  WALLER  (rac  22BL  wt»  B«  UP 
doaa  Hama  in  MEneon  lla  PwB  [CJwOantoia  annt,  Gd^A).  Prawmaly  Genetal  Wdto  bl  Enema  Un  ^u  a 
■«  MQOflCROFr  BOY  (one  13W  dbaol  44i  IttoytkEkOm.  Q0J». 

MORGANS  HARROURi  Enety  dance  lam.  no  eatta.  28  2nd  n Ml  For  LoA.  wW  TARTAN  TRAOEWOOS 
[racial)  1 1N  «y  5th  lAaim  SmlL  Gd). 

U>  STREGOHEi  RaRM  » lead  U.  In  TARTAR  tyrant  naveli)  a.  toft  W1L3F0TO  (gave  WU)  30  away 
MrHtydDdc3o4L5a) 

TDOCOODTO  BETmTSa  Uadi  POL  nOdon  autto  ht  AtTa  AfiW  ad  fWattwrtry  3ny  Gtfl. 
•WULDNTBRNITHIi  Pulled  up  Mm.  rider  BwusMIme  had  oona  Inin:  pfanouaty  2a  3rd  In  Odd  Cup 
tCncmntatn  fflm.  Od-an] 

in  PETER  LB-YiLad  23rd  to  8 od,  ktfA  on.  ITS  44)  lo  Rough  Qaeat  la  Gnad  NdonaL  CHATAM  (gew 
34>L  pullad  aa  SBl  addle  tEpoad  lAimna  46m.  Qd). 
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4.40  SAMSOMG  SLCCTnOMCS  HAMHCAN  HURDLE  Xoi  4*  E7,181 

1*  11-6PP  AARDWOLF(18S)C Bnreka 5-U-»  

X 03KS3  WHTT1  WILLOW  (11)  Un  M muday  7-TI-a  _ 

3 KQ0I3  COQUI  LAfK(1B)(CD]  J Doe  9-11-fl 

4 0U2JVS  TAR0UDAM7  (17)  (DgflWtxx&Onia  0-11-6 

4 111  PM4YADAY<aO)(C1MiaM  Rewi«y  S-11-4 

4 00-0004  BURNT  RV(3S)(D)GUMra  8-11-4 

7 16-13IH  HORWA4MAH  (38)  A Junta  HM 

8 5225-04  ARFBI  HOLE  (2nJ0MB-W-13 

4 K5EE8  DAHCMG  DOVE  (14]  0 ncftanfl  6-W-8 

10  1-00602  UOR  HOH)  (32)  IflaaLSddaD  7-10-4 

11  6613-01  WHJ. APPOINTED (IX) BUactagnui  1-VM  _ 

IX  OOOUB  MCMOLAX  PLANT  (2S){CS)JGo«M7^KMI  

a 8,  Artto  Moto  7,  Ptotof  A Itoy  4 


_OClUi(B] 


_;7-fl  Penny  A Day.  *-i  ModcastnaA.  5-1  After  UoM.  0-1  AantwoV.  Coqw  Lana.  Whut  wow.  4-1 
. TarnuOaoL  W-1  Bunt  Imp.  Wdl  Appototod  12mm 

R)M  (BHm- PGIHY  A DAYL  Led  oa  M2  euL  ID  IHL  nu  ob  ML  M Dfrad  Raeto  IN  (Katu  2ns2).  QilSIi. 
TAROUdahTi  Steyed  on  Iran  2 not  58l  on  VS  DM  Rytofl  IhUnieior  (Ascot  2m.  COAi) 

ARm  MOUb  Haattimy  «pp  3 out  And  ml  G « to  Ouboi  tAliarae  2mO.  fidL 

■WRIT Al  DAM.  Forced  M IN  fihdUmtnMatCbaflenlumanS.  G08R1.  FYBMoaslytonnKlWI  In  MreianL 

ma  mi  ttrengly  n M Jb«  n Ace  S (PtefMIY  2m,  080(1). 

MOW  LAM!  CteM  up  BMU  oapeceO  Ttt,  kep  at  *w  Ism.  OB  m to  Eaedtee,  wtt  DANCWQ  DOVE  (rec 
BV)  SB  away  5m  (Ketoo  2m6L  ©Mts). 

WHITI  wuomea  uni  haadad  4 noL  ana  pea.  9 Sid  to  Erzad]an  OWeflwity  2m4),  Gd) 


5.10  ST,  ANDREWS  SPORTSWEAR  COMPART  FUIUH  CHAMFIOH  STAMMUB)  OMR  IM 
FLAT  RACE  2b  Cl 


BrtUto.7-!kl*nj6o.9-29W*y^ 

Reedy  Uoaey  Creak.  16-1“ 


7-1  BanGrue<£an.9-1SwMbtato,Bdd  Romeo, 


• Emma  O ’Gorman,  injured  in  an  horrific  looking  tail  at 
Newmarket  on  Wednesday,  was  released  from  hospital 
yesterday  and  hopes  to  be  back  riding  in  time  to  partner 
Music  Gold  at  Bath  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
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The  Guardian  Saturday  April  201996 


Rugby League 


SPORTS  NEWS  9 


Sport  and  the  Law 


Super  League:  Wigan22,  Bradford  6 The  landmark  Ben  Smoldon  judgment  could  turn  the  sports  ground  into  a legal  minefield  with  dire  implications  for  thowVnvolved 


tames  Bulls 


A game  referees  can  only  lose 


*5. 


Pnimtxpatrkk 


THE  Bath  rugby  union 
players,  who  play  Or- 
reU  at  Central  park 
today,  were.  Introduced 
to  the  crowd  at  half-time  last 
night  and  they  can  have  been 
left  in  no  doubt  about  the  task 
that  feces  them  when  they 
play  Wigan  in  the  league  leg 


Maine  Road  on  May  8. 

The  Wigan  that  the  Ruth 
men  saw  were  not  quite  at 
their  best  butagainsta  highly 
competitive  Bradford  side 
they  were  not  fer  abort  cef  ft  A 
powerful  second-half  display, 
with  Tuigamaia  Inspired, 
brought  tries  for  .Craig. 
Ha  lighten  and  Murdock  and 
took  Wigan  level  on  points 
with  St  Helens  at  the  top. 

Bradford  have  lost  two 
successive  games  in  their 
build-up  to  the  Wembley  Cup 
final  next  Saturday.  Their 
greatest  problem  last  night 
was  a tendency  to  make  un- 
forced errors  but,  those  apart 
they  pushed  Wigan,  all  the 
way. 

Bradford  dropped  more  ball 
than  they  could  afford  and 
they  squandered  a couple  of 
good  scoring  chances  when 
they  lost  possession.  But  their 
overall  defence  was  commit-* 
ted  and  razor-sharp  from  the 
start  and  Wigan  were  gradu- 
ally thrown  out  of  their 
rhythm  after  looking  llkeJy  to 
take  early  control  Instead 
they  went  in  at  half-time 
guarding  a six-point  lead  they 
established  after  14  minutes, 

Henry  Paul  scored  the  try 


after  a typically  imx^dent 
and  alert  piece  of  finishing  — 
± Cal- 


with  two  big  men,  Matt 

land  add  Graeme  Bradley,  Jet- 
ting Paul  make  fools  of  them. 

By  half-time  Bradford  had 
engineered  same  promising 
attacks,  with  Paol  Lcraghlln 
running  with  real  purpose 
down . .Wigan’s  right  flank 
where  the  inexperienced 
Andrew  Craig  came  in  for  the 
unsettled  Jason  Robinson.  . 

Craig  crossed  five  minutes 
into  the  second  half  bat  the 
young  winger  owed  much  of 
it  to  a remarkable  run  by  Tui- 
gamaia. The  man’s  .strength 
never  ceases  to  amaze  and  in 
a long  nhibe  resisted  the  at- 
tempts o£  Robbie  Raul,  Gra- 
ham and  Scales  to  down  him.- 

One  of  the  eame’s  unforgiv- 
able sins  then  cost  .Bradford 
another  by.  There  was  ho  one 
at  actingbalf . when  Robbie 
Paul  played-the-bal!  and 
-Wigan  gieirfbiiy  accepted  the 
gift.  Haughttm  came  on  to 
Henry  Paul’s  pass  on  the 
burst  and  Wigan  were  draw- 
ingaway. 

The  Bulls,  though,  brought 


them  back  in  view  with  a try 
on  the  hour  by  Xxnighlln,  and 
no  one  deserved  it  more. 
McDermott  and  Robbie  Paul 
made  the  running  and  Lough- 
lin,  despite  a heap  of.  atten- 
dant bodies,,  was  able  to  get 
the  ball  down  cleanly. 

Urigm  Radi  Iraki;  Craig.  Tuiguu 
Connolly.  Smyth;  KPani,  Edward*  Cowia. 
Hall.  O'Connor.  Oubmatt.  Cassidy.  Farrs*. 
•MbaMwnaa » Manta*.  Skwrott.  Johnson. 
Houghton. 

Bradford*  Orations;  Cook.  CaUand. 
Loughlin.  Sea  Ira:  Brad  my,  r Paul: 
UcOarmon.  Lows*.  Dwyer.  Nlekle, 
Donougher,  McNamara.  — *T|»nr«t 
Medley.  Falrtninft,  Longp.  Cnrtstte. 

0 CwngboD  QMdaaa).  . 


more 


slacking  Broncos 


Roger  llttley  on 

the  likely  impact 
on  volunteer  officials 


FOR  the  second  week  in 
succession  Tony  Cur- 
rie, the  London 
Broncos’  coach,  has 
dropped  players  for  disci- 
plinary reasons,  writes 
Paul  Fitzpatrick. 

Last  week  it  was  Leo  Dyn- 
evor  and  Russell  Bawden; 
this  week  he  has  leftEdrm 
Meyer,  Shaun  Keating  and 
Danny  Smith  out  of  his  side 
to  play 'Workington  Town 
at  The  Valley  tomorrow.  At 
this  rate  it  may  be  a good 
thing  that  London  have  ho 
game  next  weekend. 

Dynevor  and  Bawden, 
who  are  now  on  the  bench, 
were  15  minutes.  late  for 
training  last  week.  Meyer, 
Keating  and  - Smith 
apparently  tailed  to  torn  up 
at  all  and  their  fixtures  with 
the  club  may  be  In  donht 
“These  guys  are  here  to 
play  football  and  the 
sooner  they  realise  it  the 
better,”  said  Robbie  Moore, 


the  Broncos’  football  man- 
ager. “We  ask  fbr  100  per 
cent  commitment,  and  that 
is  what  we  expect  from  all 
our  players." 

Danny  Arnold,  the  St  Hel- 
ens  winger  and  Super 
League’s  leading  try-scorer, 
looks  certain  now  to  play  In 
the  Challenge  Cnp  final  at 
Wembley  aJfjjgx  {mother 
05Hufoey  Hayes, 
Who  -scdrtedt  in  21 

matches  durtogi  the  Cento- 
nary  season.  ' * 

Hayes  damaged ' a hato- 
string  in  December  and  hte 
broken  down'  three-  thnks 
since  then,  moist  .recently^ 
cm  Thursday,  i^en  hg Jfc#- . 
ed  only tbareeminuterha  an 
Alliance  game. 

« Castleford  have  signed 
the  former  England  Under- 
21  union  international  Dfe- 
con  Edwards-  on-  a three- 
year  contract  after  two 
Super  League  matches  as  a 
briallisL  - - • :‘- 


Hard  lesson . ■ . teaching  rugby  union  is  fraught  with  difficulties  at  the  best  of  times 


PHOTOGRAPH;  JEFFREY  WILKINSON 


YOU  must  forgive  your 
son’s  rugby  coach  if 
be  looks  worried  this 
morning,  because  he 
has  every  right  to  be. 

The  landmark  judgment  in 
the  Ben  Suoldon  case  will 
have  sent  a collective  wave  of 
anxiety  throughout  schools 
and  clubs  where  men  and 
women  offer  their  unpaid  ser- 
vices on  the  rugby  field.  Be- 
fore yesterday  a referee's 
major  concern  was  whether 
he  could  find  the  time  to  offi- 
ciate; now  he  has  the  added 
burden  of  wondering  whether 
he  will  end  up  in  court  It  is  a 
sad  state  of  affiaira. 

The  court  ruling  will  have 
major  medium-term  implica- 
tions and  will  cause  huge 
problems  in  schools  — the 
bedrock  of  the  game.  At  Har- 
row we  have  a big  demand  fbr 
boys  wanting  to  play  rugby 
and  one  of  our  major  con- 
cerns is  to  ensure  that  we 
have  enough  staff  to  organise 
matches  and  provide  a safe 


learning  environment  for 
those  in  our  care. 

This  sort  of  judgment 
makes  it  even  more  difficult 
fbr  the  organisers  to  find 
people  willing  to  put  them- 
selves in  the  firing  line.  Why 
should  a teacher,  already  bur- 
dened with  heavy  academic 
commitments,  stick  his  head 
above  the  parapet  again?  And 
if  today's  teachers  duck  the 
challenge,  where  will  the 
senior  players  of  tomorrow 
learn  their  trade? 

The  responsibility  of  being 
involved  is  huge,  but  is  one  1 
gladly  accept  At  Harrow  each 
Saturday  in  winter  we  turn 
out  roughly  20  teams.  Our  job 
is  to  ensure  that  all  the  boys 
are  physically  tit  enough  to 
play  a contact  sport  like 
rugby  and  that  all  those  in 


charge  are  clued  up  about  the 
latest  developments  in  both 
the  laws  of  the  game  and 
coaching  techniques.  These 
have  been  looked  at  in  great 
detail  over  the  past  few  years 
to  reduce  the  risk  and  inci- 
dence of  injury.  Statistics 
point  to  their  success. 

The  scrum  has  always  been 
an  area  of  great  concern 
within  the  game  and  used  to 
be  little  more  than  a free-for- 
all.  But  the  introduction  of 
the  crouch,  touch,  pause  and 
engage  sequence  has  made 
scrums  more  controllable. 
Like  line-outs,  they  are  sim- 
ply a mechanism  to  restart 
the  game  when  the  bah  has 
gone  dead 

A significant  development 
has  been  the  introduction  of 
uncon  tested  scrums,  particu- 
larly at  schoolboy  level.  Once 
play  has  broken  down  and  a 
scrum  ordered,  the  referee  en- 
sures that  the  side  putting  the 
ball  in  wins  possession.  This 
can  even  happen  at  senior 
level  ir  a front-row  player  is 
Injured  and  there  is  no  ade- 
quate replacement.  It  Is  a 
simple  common-sense  precau- 
tion that  can  be  easily 
adopted  according  to  the  de- 
mands of  a particular  situa- 
tion within  a given  match. 

Common  sense  must  also  be 
applied  to  the  current  talks 
over  the  future  of  the  Rugby 
Football  Union.  All  week 
there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion over  its  role  in  the  mod- 
ern game.  Yesterday  provided 
proof  that  it  still  has  an  im- 
portant part  to  play  in  shap- 
ing and  controlling  the  future 
of  the  game.  The  RFU  has  a 
collective  Insurance  policy 
which  covers  all  schools  and 
dubs  throughout  the  country. 
It  protects  everyone  who 
plays  the  game.  Some  things 
need  to  change;  that  must  not 
• Roger  Uttley,  the  former 
England  back-roio  forward 
and  coach,  is  director  of  physi- 
cal education  and  master  in 
charge  of  rugby  at  Harrow.  He 
also  coaches  Wasps. 


Awareness  and  application  of  rules  is  paramount 


Tom  Usher  considers  the  Implications  of 
yesterday’s  verdictforsport  in  thefuture  - 


OTOE  of  the  statements 
[made  by  Mr  Justice 
Curtis  yesterday  was: 
^No ' responsible  referee  has 
to  fear”.  The  judge, 
do  great  lengths  to  limit 
effect  -ef  his  High  Court 
judgment  which  ruled  in 
favour  of  the  injured  rugby 
player  Ben  Smoldon  and 
against  the  referee  Michael 


Nolan,  stressed  that  his  deci- 
sion was  based  on  the  particu- 
lar facts  of  the  case. 

In  particular  he  noted  that 
the  game  was  at  under-19 


level,  fbr  which  the  rules  of 
rugby  had  been  specifically 
modified.  However  ttns;?the'f 
first  case  where  the  liability 
of  the  referee  has  been  1 the 
subject  of  a successful  per- 
sonal-injury action  in  tba  UK 
courts,  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  judgment  Is  not  only  of 
relevance  to  future  cases  aris- 
ing from  rugby  but  also  from 
injuries  in  other  sports.  - 
The  thrust  of  the  judgment 
was  that  it  is  toe  duty  of  a ref- 
eree to  enforce  the  laws  tit  the 
game  and  to  exercise  the 


degree  of  care  fbr  the  safety  of 
players  which  is  appropriate 
tolite  circumstances.  The  duty 
cf  care  will  be  higher  when 
playprs  are  young  and  ama- 
teur and  the  game  is  of  a type 
where  injury  is  foreseeable  if 
the  referee  breaches  his  duty. 

One  crucial  element  of  the 
case  is  that  it  was  found  that 
the  referee  may  not  have  been 
aware  afcone  particular  rule. 
Imposed  for  safety  reasons, 
relating'  to  the  fonnatim  of 
the  scrum. 

There  have  been  several 
recent  horrific  injuries  on  the 
soccer  field,  notably  David 
Bussfs  broken  leg  during 
Coventry  City’s  recent  game 
against  Manchester  United. 


Could  the  referee  be  held  res- 
ponsible? The  answer  is  most 
probably  no,  since  the  .cir- 
cumstances of  a professional 
football  match  are  different 
and  a.  responsible  referee 
could  have  done  no  more  to 
prevent  that  injury. 

However,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded that  In  different  cir- 
cumstances, where  a player 
had  already  committed  sev- 
eral dangerous  tackles  and 
had  not  been  sent  off,  the  con- 
sequences of  a final  danger- 
ous tackle  could  be  blamed  on 
the  referee. 

The  rules  of  cricket  which 
limit  the  number  of  bouncers 
bowled  in  one  over,  are  specif- 
ically designed  for  the  safety 


of  the  batsman.  An  umpire 
owes  a duty  of  care  to  the 
batsman  to  ensure  that  he  is 
not  exposed  to  unnecessary 
risk  ctf  injury- 

As  In  the  Smoldon  case,  the. 
duty  of  care  will  be  much 
higher  where  the  game  is 
played  at  a junior  level,  but 
nevertheless,  even  at  the  pro- 
fessional level,  an  umpire 
might  be  held  responsible  for 
injury  caused  to  a batsman  if 
bouncers  went  unreprimanded. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  un- 
popular sports  in  the  eyes  of 
those  lobbying  for  participants’ 
safety  is  boxing:  The  tragic 
deaths  of  fighters  in  the  ring 
has  prompted  many  to  call  for 
the  end  of  the  sport  But  how 


many  has  the  referee 

been  criticised? 

If  the  test  formulated  in  toe 
Smoldon  case  is  applied,  it  will 
only  be  in  circumstances 
where  the  referee  has  faitad 
property  to  implement  the  laws 
of  bostog.  including  failure  to 
stop  alight  in  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, that  liability  could 
be  found. 

There  are  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  Smoldon  case: 
that  those  controlling  sporting 
events  should  be  folly  aware  oC 
and  apply,  the  laws,  and  that 
insurance  premiums  should  be 
doubled. 

• Tom  Usher  is  a soUcdor  with 
S J Benoin,  specialising  in 
Jp art 
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5*50  RAdM  CHAMOa.  RATflU  RHJOB1 MMDOI STAKB  05hf  Q 21  CZ^OB 

1 03-022  6A430UUIDBI(t8)  MBVnlMne  4-9-10 J Cmj*4t 

1 . 334- B8-ZAO(SftS)U  CbVBM  3-6-11  — J»  P Mwpfe  (S)  • 

3.  040004)  naSlSnM(M)jOTfefl 3-8-11  __ — - — -JFEfMS 

4 «0W.MAWnffl»JHdl*iW3-S-ii  — ..Sfeedi] 

i aoo^TteTAFrawisKnnifen}iiHMdevMi . -jbmvs 

« 44-644  ClASMCnulftY C3S} R Hama 9-6-6 , JdtatafS  ' 

' 7-  MMtt  ICIWCTIW  (11)R  HMnUMd 3-6-6 : PL«MhCS)4 

8 048-  S2S4mMPI{tSa)T Ctatutiy 3-6-8  : uroraaf 

■ 614000- Witt  (IBS)  JB«bM  3-6-6 : — J 

TBP  RWMTIMi  SefcM  8,  WRte  7,  festifeafer  S 


Bdfegi  M Baton.  6-1  Batttan*!.  WOm,  6-1  Gmhl  w Sceacm.  «-i  Quk  BttMy.  Toe 
Tappla  Udmc.SO-1  llanoy.  Fartnane  »"—»■ 


Bangor  National  Hunt  card 


4.15  TIwm 
' 44Mfe 
6.16  HHSdy  femiHNi 


bferam 


OahpML*  flenlutMna, 

2. 1 0 cam  hovks  humlk  a™  «r  c^xm 

1 1-56215  AROUND  TtB  QAL8  (4Z)  (BF)  □ GmOodo  5-11-fl 

# 61045  amiC»MAMKt1D)  Mia  v Wans  5-T1-8 NFMtar* 

S 241240  BLAWVW0H (17) WJ J O'SDM 5-11-8 MBnoaMff) 

4 *43-321  MACOHOMIECUIR  Lee  MW)  — BQnm 

B 622134  IM  CONDUCTOR  (IX]  RAIntf  9-1 V-0 WMMfetad 

• 2-22130  SnUTTMKMIWa)  N HandMon  7-11-9 SARqnM 

7 0021-3  AffrsVBTffS} T7Mar6-1M 


S 

10 

11 

13 

IS 


5 OUTTimaS  (133)  S Oirlme  B-1 1-3 Jfelto 

0 4MO»«P*TCW)CCoi*l9yS-JJ-3  — MrM9MS 

JOQJOCH  5 BrooWTew  5-1V6 TBay 


19 

II 

IT 

IS 


OUVB4-J  j Madue  5-11-3 RSoapto 

5 PHMDAKfVS  WAY  (X2) (aF)D  MCbMua  5-11-3 APKeCflf 

AIUB0A0VE  POUT  0 BnwwM  7-tM8 

0Q  e*RoqMBgPHB<Cga CMJ  a CoaCTh®  s-io-u: M>  «a(7) 

06  MR8 nOBmSOM |BS)  JUuM 5-10-12  El  4(1) 

W»  PARTY  LADY  (1AB?  A 


TBUm  STAR  J PtfltM  7-10-1J . 

04  BUH0LMX  SHADOW  (31)  D UcCttn  4-1IM0 MoCata 

S-i  feowi  #-S  iMcgenrae.  W Arouse  The  OaM.  B-1  Ur  Cauuaaf.  Phantimui  War.  Art 

Evan.  9-1  GnanCnaaiei.  13-1  Wane  Yakut  IBramts 


2*40  OVSUTOMOPMM  MrnnBVCMUG  JMtMn*3n«  IlOyM  DLM1 
023-C34  ALHASHDS  BI)(OjHWdDtrt  12-12-7 5 


1 CD2-6S*  AL  HASHM  [SI)  fE  , M Rvtxrt  W-12-7 IMM(7| 

S BL420-U  UNBBUACX (91)(D) C Egaftoe  12--12-7 ; ATmim|B)i 

S P112-0F  MY  HOIfO^S  {SO  td  0 Hcaotit  6-12-7 JUMHM>[7)* 


4 2ff6-1F  HT08  AOAM  (Jfi)  (D)  SfiM  C SaunORm  VS-12-7 T Marts  (71 

» waMHau6umfnaitisiiqiansanx*aawa-i±8  — m him 


* HV-U1R2 1 


(7J 

• SflFZUP-  AMB80SK IMS) UlsT ROron B-124 WHm|7) 

7 F5P005-  KBOAMr  FfflBTO  (333)  T Danmgnn  8-13-0 M forth  m 

8 PSPfMJP  KAUSAHA(17)MH«B-124  DOUBTFUL 

• PP9fiSW>  KMO  OF  SHADOWS  (31)  Min  CCMni  5-12-0 S Prior  (7) 

10  U42F-44  PABJUUBNr  HALL  (ISO)  {D)  S S*»1av-Bea»»n  18.12-0 MaaSFontar 


11  hUFMTSHAIMV  STAS  (44)7  UrtMM  6-12-0 
13  St>WLV  P0UHCT  (3S)  (BO  J MntMIt  »-l« 


13  Pi«55-TWIM0B9«S(3O*)COtn)CSan»la11-tJ-0  

14  SDfl-PPF  DOC  LODOC  (11)  S Baker  w-m 


Bafeap  2-1  Ryda  Agun.  M My  HonliM.  8-1  Stnoty  PeHeo.  7-1  Al  Hamm.  «M  Lnnteiaek.  AnDnaa. 

HJ'j SqWrrafauriJijiiar.  >4-1  Pvtianaot H4L  llmrt 


3*  1 0 iMUAfSi.  lamduw  Mime*  oum  am  it  i aoife  eajtae 
t 311VU1  JUK(S3)RHodgMB-lVS 


3 S5CF1  WrUMtBlM{%r)8BM)ial*nr7-1b9 APMe&a 

3 1P362J-P  BafTLKY  MANOR  {1i)KBndgMnr  7-1 1-3 — XHr* 

4 WXW  eOPPnCABU(«3)CSn«B-lV3 IIHmmt 

9 l-C2fT*  FQUCHLH  (21H*F)T  fwiBUM SWy«** 

a 712-PPO  SAIWAOHW  (11)  PWeqmaiw  8-10-13 Tfe 

6-*t8Ran9e.2-i  JWJ.Peaa».20-1  BmhvUmv.  Saida  Srti  Snman 


3*45  CHOSUOH  HANDICAP  MJBDLE  fea  CS^BTV 


ROOD 


LBUOOLD|S3)MP«W0-17-U 


3 B41SS6-  AU6H«UTT(WT)JUK*la9-1W 

3 540435  T3BIJIA7  (10)  B LHwIyil  6-H-4 ) 

4 9-llHff  TUMPWUaOWMM  (911)  TRwiar 7-11-4 

5 CUPWP  UH8)  OP  m WEST  CB£)J  OKed  7-11-0  — 

« 430L3Z  FOXTROT HQMBD (31) CBn»U 6-10-13 


E Ihnband  (3) 


»J31* 

Jl  Banff) 


ms-432  MARMmSumCHI  (S5)(C)  N Twee-tenu  6-RM2 

U2TSF1  MOW  Mm  (13)5  U*»  5-10-11 

4*252  KOVAL  ran  (10)  A JWMa  9-10-11 

vmir- PWST  C»WK  (343)  FJoidn  >7-104 


— T 

— OWd 


1(B) 


JLHamy 


440005  RtMOUSH (4ff) (CD)  BCMlWMBB 9-10-8 
P032U-P  RUSS8A  MUM  (34)  SSbenamd  9-10-3 
000351  PHARAM  (20)  (CO)  RWaodhoma  6-10-7 
41r-0P31  WAOOIO(1M)WCtay  6-10-6 


J»fertJ(S)  + 


.ASBnM, 


SIWa-3  JAMBTOWN BOY  (SB) (O  B *B8ce 6-10-2 OmLbms* 

P-10  APfLAU0S!t(S3)  (D)  P Beaunoal  T-10-0 R7  t>l. 

ADI*  (UIBWBOCMnV(7)ANMW«0«6p»g AThanHM 

BI3V6-0  SXUICIMT 0HBI (13)  (D) P BMttsoM  11- UW)  IQnttMff) 

• F563PO  DBRMMaMUBYf37)A  JM6V  >1-10-0 WMHWfert 

4O-UP04  niT08V(3l)(D) AFronr9-m-0 — xa*rt*m 


«* 


■MOM  5-1  Roffl  Ape*,  s-l  FtM  Utt  QokL  7-1  Bens  Sena.  Pktroro.  9-1  Ftnl  Crat*.  w-1  Hatton 
UjRK.fearwnanBD.  JaeiHfean  Bey.  SBiuuuroa 


4*1 5 bhookbs  mu  novm  hamhcap  chair  i 


letiioyda  ca^soi 

42-afl  Tlim SAMIS  (3S)  (CDJ  TForaMr  7-12-0 SVymi 

3P1U02  SOPHISM (14) (BF) U fe* 7-11-13 JUmt* 

XOffera 


232226-  WALLS  COURT  CUB)  J 9-11-11 

P4ABP-2  MDiAN  MM  (21)  RHedgoa  7-11-6 


5R3  CHDKTY(M)t4is  A SwMunL  8-11-5 
45PIHD  BUDMKHAM  (ll)C  Nash  10-19-Q 


818223  IA50IWPT  (13)  (CD)  JBtartey  6-16-11 


ifelSff) 


60PF2  PUfKHMMKaAUC  (311  n Cana  9-10-6 S Monte 

OW>4«n.YMrsOIRL  (80)  MroJPHiMn  7-10-1 A 

0W0U4  SD1MWAIBUOR(12)JFWcMayMMOO D 


OHM'S)  OUST  TOR  A LA1IOH  («)  J MO«fWl  9-10-0 

s 6-*  Taraa  Sana,  7-2  Functeon  Gate.  B-1  Wala  Court.  SseMm.  B-1  ChaMy.  Jhm'i  Bay.  16-1 
BurllcMnl.  fexnan  Ran.  if  — ,lrl 


4.4S  JAMl  MaALPUIB —IUMAL HUUTSHS1  CMAB8  li—M—  3»  1 1Dydt  B3JP40 

1 2115BIB-  RDOLHIS  THUS*  (843)  lan«S»elV12-7 IWynff]* 

3 4JP-U30  OKSN  THUS  (10)(D)  Mrs  jane  Snney  11-13-7 WBaaad) 

3 F1I4  HtMfAKYAXIM  (S4)  (D)  Mre  CW*8ne  hMtlnge  6-12-7 OtJnnm* 

4 fWniF-  KMBBR10VU(4B1)(P)5  5*kflBy-Baaroa UW MmS ftr*Mr(7) 

• U-Kttl  TEAMAVTSI (la) (CD) ItinCSanpttn  0-12-7 1Mnk(q 

B 4143PM!  MUMPS  CMAPLAM  £250(10 Ml II  SlerrU  12-12-4  ^daMarlB 

7 34fPP*-2  PCUADC (44)(D) Ufe AlWOimaU  12-W-0 In  HM.J 


8 412U-P  BAUSAUTO  BOY  (SB)  R 5M01 5-12-0 


— . 4-6  Taactaiter.  2-1  Psajane.  5-1  Rdrtn  ThiW.  10-1  HcmwyasffiL  Q-1  KUmbdoyta.  20-1 

feimUsBOy  limn 


5*  t 5 SMIWL  HAlBXCeP  HUROLS  !■  If  CMJM9 

O-044F  BALUUUHM  (SI)  (D)  (SP)  B RMarnB  7-f 


X enSPO  CAPTAM  TAM3Y  (771)  (D)  CSwA  MM  , 


54-2SR)  TBI  1MOLEni)J  Craos^l  S-1M 

0-50021  um  MrtlM  114)  JL  Hank  10-71-4 

U20CD5  ■AMAMACaV*(2S)(D)WCtey5-VM 


2*6863  UUUUU SOUND ffl) BPWeee 5-17-0  

3C36B3SCTT  MMtC*  (IBS)  (D)(SP)BFterm  7-11-2 

637WP6  LITTLE  OWHBI  (31  )RP*ICb6-H-1  _ 

sums  mssooi  oomrix)  me  u*y*  4-11-1 


l(l3)klnHnrai5-i1-l 
1*  021328  MNSTSn MADAM(IB) (CD) JNrtfle 5-11-1  . 

11  SrTPOOB-  HUHTASm  (8BB)(D)  J 7tteti-Heyaa6-IVO  , 


13  SZS51M)  BBAUPAH(10)B  fen***9B9-ttM3  

14  52MgB4  BA4MBffT(8S)lP)  UMKWHafeute  6-10-13  • 

15  OBBli-a  UHMLVIKPUtAMS(1X)BBiMryB-10-a 

16  064301  DC  BMW  (21)  (D)  TEWrtngiOfl  6-10-11 

17  050024  BOSBWR  (11)3  Culfaup  4-W-10 

14  '7*fH506  TDUS9CMIMLB(S8)(0)BBluetl7-W-IO 

IB  5*5-020  WPS  MD  (IS)  C Broad  6-W-6 

30  1HP90F  StMMAKB  |1®  BUpwbBwi  9-)W 


MHagi  3-1  Be  Bcav*.  3-2  Ram-H-Sos.  5-1  ffesan  Seud.  1 1-2  BnnM  Mnwortw. 
Nacnai  Dorn.  10-1  UiMSH^  UMbn. 


- Jlhnlim 
— JDOUWFUL 
6-1  HmNy  Rmeowe. 


mm 3 


NEWBURY 

THIRSK 

St* 

IWW  I 


Results. 


NEWBURY 


1.10  (9f  34*44)1  1,v  DAYLIGHT  M 

Duaxu  k owtoiww  tm a.  amort* 

M P-4K  S,  Mstanaduin  CM-U.  W rut 
2, 3.  p Cha!»s«-Hj«m)  Tow  62,30; JCi.40, 
51 . ID.  C2.10.  DuWF:  taaofe  Trio;  17:60.  CSF: 
S3.14.  • ‘ ’ 

i4o  (im  sues,  amooevr,  no  .. 
Eddiny  (lOMO 4dr« 

3,  Jnrtfe  W Wlrti*  ( 100-30)  nnm.S.isL 
(R  ChorikM1 TOW:  CSJDr  E tm,  £)  4ft  Cl  30. 

OmiF-  cam  two-  tun  oaf  ten. 

3-10  (71  «4y«iS)(  1,  KOSHASHAM.  Pal 
EiSte>yO-BteV):S.lfe4M*«Aa— iw«W-U 
3.saan*(SM;.B7»*i  B.kmcmuiTm: 
omr  n.ec,  ra&o.  mea.  Dual  f-  rwm.. 

Trio:  ai7-?a  CSF-  cost. 

3.40  (1  ■»  1.  TlIBBHAA.  T CXlWl  S-Z): 
iUPtefe 

to*>  7 ran:  5.  wta  MWramTMj  » tfc 
S3.«.«teOUiF  C38M  CSP  U4J0 


4.15  (7f!h  1,  SATIN  m,  n Hugh** 
(14-Ii:-S.  Amts  Jtei  (11-3);  % art, 
Onm  (7-2  H4tv).7-s  jMa»Tak*^jLB>*r- 
tti3.  T7ran.  «,«.  (JOaniopt  TotK  ttl ». 
mao.  cmc.10  Dual  F:  £63.00.  True 
tir>SD  CSP-tSK  35 

4^S  W 34pda):  1i  AKBObn  Cocfem 
(6-1),  3,  Top  BMM  (6-1fc  3,  Mag 
DutbiT  116-1).  9-2  In*  Lord  High  AdmraL 
13  >ea  X.  3S  (Mrte  Gay  KeliawM  Tote. 
£&a%  £230,  £160.  £*J0.  Dual  F"  £2860. 
Trio:  naB60.  CSF  £3935.  Trkant  03865 
hp-  MadartuiB.SoanMnla  Clow. 
8.18(2110: 1,KADA5THO*>Oana  O'NsUl' 
(6-1)1  X,  Kukan  (33-1):  *,  C unU 
(2-1  iw).  B rin.  a 11,  p DteMnj  Toiw.  £740 
Cl. 7ft  £2. 3ft  Cl 60  Dual  f-  £32.78.  CSF. 
C1DB69  Trt*U  £30068. 

JACKPOT.  £40471.50.  £6593.17  wrrwf 
tswio  Newbury  ttway. 

KACCeon  CSUO.  . Qt/ADWmCSJflO. 


THIRSK 


3.13  (Inc  1,  RAMM  WALTZAR.  Atari 
Otcavan  1 3-1  M»t  2,  wtenttarliltfe  tmd 


(2D-U  3,  CteMnneiio  Choice  (8-1):4, 
Edgar  Kirby  (6-1)  16  ran.  Hd.  nK.  (D  W- 
chofe)  Tom:  ZA2&.  £1.50.  CS-OO.  £1.80. 
tIJg.  Out)  F.  £0760.  Tri*  £17240.  CSF: 
£5361.  TrBtaflt  £432.12.  NR  Muter 
OwrW^eorWo* 

2^0  («*  1,  OOUMN  KUIB),  K Fallon 


(9-2)  3.  Baby*  FM  (S-lh  a,  Afemol* 
(TMO  lt»).  6 ren.  3.  Ml 


(MM3.  Our 

TUe:  Cl  act  Cl  50  on.  -SUN  F; 


£7.80  CSF:  £25.21. 

640  (Sf>  1,  JSIMELUa  J Sttck  (13-6 
taw);  S,  Double  Parte  <4-1  )j:3.  Hit  Or  Mtea 

(7-1).  s r»t  Ut  a (C  Dwerj  tom.  £3.00; 
CI^L  £160.  DutfF-  aia  C8ft£S66. 

SUM  (M*  1,  JUKLUn,  0 Harrhon  (6-1). 
*,  FrrtK*  Crtt  0M).  3,  Hm  C«bm*  A 
•Ur.(W-l).  7-4&*-SpUnl»r.  9np.H0.nk 
(A  Stewart)  Tom:  £7.«h£2.40.  Ei.70.C34a 
Dial  P:  £44,10  CSF:  £S05i.. 

«8  (Ini  4n  1.  BAMAKO M,  A UcQloni 

nt sr  a,  H*y»>  (6-1 1;  X awiwwi 
.B-ii  favi  7 ran.  ok  u in  Cttin  Tou. 
£2  ».  Cl 20  £2  TO  Dual  F'  £340  CSF. 


C12-S1  Clerkanwell  fininhed  weoM.  but 
wtadtaquaftftedanrfpiacMttiira 
4JSS  (Tf):  1,  PMMO  LARA,  M Henry  (6-4 
tav):  S,  Oshaa  Mbs  (16-1);  A,  Mrahn 
(14-1);  4,  Mburttpark  *Byar  |M>1)  16 
ran.  3!£  1.  (P  ftarrie)  Tote:  £X2tt  CMtt 
S3  JO.  £3.10.  £3.00  Dual  F;  £27.40.  Trio: 

Cl  ease.  CSF:S2BX.  Trieaar  OS9M. 

PtACCPOTrCIMJXL 
QUAOPOTl  £51.20 


AYR 


au»  (3m  UOy* to  HA>>  1,  CB.71C 
aiANT,  T Reed  (4-1);  3,  Ipaoeaga  OoM 
114-lt  3,  Add  Anwluat  (B-1).  2-1  JW M 
Baronet  Looery  TiokoL  0 ran.  nk.  5 fl. 
Lungo)  Tela.  £4  .70  £1  Kl.  Q60.  £ 1 20  Duel 
F' £23.10  CSF .£4060 
U5(feiw»ki,aiTMinnluFte»r 
118-1):  A*1— wal  tadf7-2WS.BiiWte»t» 
Oamte  <7-4  taw).  9 ran.  6 t (C  Thor  Mon  I 
Ton  Ll0 10  £2.00  Cl«.  C1»  Dual  F 
Cld.tO  1ri0-ci£10  CSF  £4941 


3jOB  (Saa  41  Cti)c  1,  MAJOR  BALL,  A 
OobWn  (11-4  iW*v);  S,  rm  To  tea* 
(11-4  |Maw):3,OM  ArtdBatlOO-OOl.SrBn. 
7.  cflst  (A  WWtaft*)  Totr  HJQ;  C1.70 
El  90  Dual  F:  cam  CSF:  COM. 


oaC(Sm  « ajt  i.aKRLiira  cam,  ma 
FHagoraM  (7-2);  a*  tewi  n-2  taw):  3, 
TaMrteg  GoU  (IB-1)  4 nm.  Nk.  Id.  (J 
Blwarels)  Tote:  £3-00,  Dual  P.  £1.60  CSF: 

on. 


4J»S{3n>Cti)t4,DGAJIDO,UAF]tzger- 
4«  (5-2tevt  3.  CtaM  For  Tfaa  PM  O-n;  3, 
• OeoerM  (11-4).  fl  ran.  B,  1 (N 


Henderson)  Too:  £260;  tZOO.  £2  ».  Dual 
F-.E9.10  CSF-  £lfl£7. 

4*00  (*-  H0»)i  1, 

YARDS,  Q Parfcar  (4-1  lav)-  3.  Cumnt 
BteMrtta  B-l):  3,  Tamaatteu  (11-2).  i3 
ran  3 L(A  WhiUan«)  Tote:  £7.80  £290. 
£21 6.  £1.00  Dual  F-  £2730  TfKr  £25.00. 
CSF'  £3070  TncalC  £17094 
JMJU20>OT9  £257-40 
OUAOPOTIC2I  20. 


Six-day  suspension  fbr  Fallon 


FALLON  was  sus- 
!ed  for  six  days  at 
Thirsk  yesterday  for  irre- 
sponsible riding  on  Clerken- 
well  In  the  Sowerby  Stakes. 

Fallon  baiged  his  way  out 
approaching  the  two-furlong 
marker,  interfering  with  the 
third  placed  Nayib  before  fin- 
ishing second  on  the  odds-on 
favourite. 

The  stewards  held  a lengthy 
inquiry  and  ordered  the  plac- 
ings  of  Clerkenwell  and 
Nayib  to  be  reversed  and  sus- 


pended Fallon  from  April  29 
to  May  4 inclusive. 

Chris  Dwyer,  in  his  first 
season  as  a trainer,  is  aiming 
for  a £100,000  jackpot  with 
JenneBe,  who  made  it  two 
wins  from  two  starts  In  the 
Clifton  Fillies'  Stakes. 

“Her  long  term  objective  is 
the  Redcar  Two-YearOld  Tro- 
phy in  October,”  revealed 
Dwyer  of  his  1,600  guineas 
purchase,  who  won  by  six 
lengths  on  her  Folkestone 
debut 


r 
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Collymore  will 
have  to  wait 


David  Lacey 


Alan  shearer's 

groin  operation  and 
Les  Ferdinand’s  bro- 
ken toe  will  deny 
Terry  Venables  the  use  of  his 
two  main  strikers  when  Eng- 
land play  Croatia  at  Wembley 
on  Wednesday.  Shearer,  in 
fact,  will  be  lucky  to  make  the 
tour  of  China  and  Hong  Kong 
shortly  before  the  European 

Championship. 

Surely  now  is  the  moment 
to  see  if  the  prolific  Liverpool 
partnership  of  Robbie  Fowler 
and  Stan  Collymore,  which 

has  produced  54  goals  this 
season,  can  be  blooded  at  in- 
ternational level  in  time  for 
Euro  ’06.  After  all,  have  not 
England  strikers  always 
hunted  best  in  club  pairs? 

Well  no.  as  a matter  of  fact 
they  haw  not  Bobby  Smith 
and  Jimmy  Greaves  had  al- 
ready come  together  as  a suc- 
cessful scoring  combination 
for  England  before  Greaves 
joined  Smith  at  Tottenham. 
And  the  most  productive  part- 
nerships since  then  — Trevor 
Brooking  and  Kevin  Keegan. 
Gary  Lineker  and  Peter 
Beardsley  — have  succeeded 
because  each  player  pos- 
sessed outstanding  interna- 
tional qualities.  They  never 
played  together  at  dub  level. 

So  despite  the  loss  of 
Shearer  and  Ferdinand.  Ven- 
ables is  unlikely  to  start  with 


Fowler  and  Collymore.  For 
one  thing  this  would  mean 
leaving  out  Teddy  Sber- 
Ingham,  and  Venables  would 
not  want  to  do  that 

The  England  coach's 
guarded  reaction  to  sugges- 
tions that  the  Liverpool  pair 
might  line  up  against  Croatia 
said  it  all.  “It's  a combination 
you  feel  would  do  well,"  he 
said,  “but  I've  got  to  work  out 
what  is  best  for  the  team. 

"Picking  people  In  pairs  is 
all  very  well,  but  what  hap- 
pens if  one  of  them  gets  in- 
jured? Provided  you've  got 
players  of  quality  they'll  al- 
ways come  in  and  comple- 
ment one  other. 

“Teddy  Sheringham  has 
this  quality,  and  he’s  had  It 
since  he  was  playing  along- 
side Tony  Cascarino  at  Mill- 
wall.  People  enjoy  playing 
with  Teddy.  He  takes  scoring 
chances  and  he  gives  chances, 
and  he's  aware  of  what's  hap- 
pening around  him. 

"If  you've  got  two  guys  who 
are  playing  regularly  together 
and  scoring  goals  it's  very 
helpful,  but  it's  not  just  about 
seeing  If  they  can  do  well  You 
have  to  feel  that  they  will 
hurt  the  opposition  at  this 
level,  and  ask  yourself  If  there 
is  still  time  to  find  out." 

Fowler  and  Collymore, 
therefore,  are  likely  to  have  to 
press  their  cases  individually. 
Fowler,  who  came  on  for  the 
last  13  minutes  against  Bul- 
garia, may  start  his  first 


match  for  England  but  if  Col- 
lymore does  join  him  it  will 
probably  be  as  a substitute. 

Collymore’ s case  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  more  di- 
verse role  he  has  established 
for  himself  at  Airfield.  “I  feel 
I'm  playing  as  well  as  ever 
but  In  a different  way,"  he 
said.  "I'm  not  so  much  of  an 
out-and-out  striker  as  I was. 
Fm  going  a little  bit  deeper, 
getting  out  wider  and  getting 
more  crosses  in.  Now  I see 
more  of  the  ball  and  there’s 
more  space.” 

The  England  coach  agreed: 
“He  conies  a lot  deeper  and 
uses  the  wide  areas  well.” 

Collymore  has  scored  18 
goals  for  Liverpool  this  sea- 
son, Fowler  twice  that  num- 
ber. Even  if  a rare  English 
partnership  does  not  gain  full 
recognition  on  Wednesday  it 
would  be  nice  to  think  that 
the  option  remains  when  Ven- 
ables finalises  his  squad  for 
the  European  Championship. 

At  least  his  options  will  be 
a little  wider.  Yesterday  Uefa 
agreed  to  23-man  squads  for 
the  tournament  instead  of  the 
original  20  plus  a spare  goal- 
keeper. Since  three  goal- 
keepers will  still  have  to  be 
named.  Venables  has  gained 
an  outfield  player. 

Beardsley  did  not  train  yes- 
terday because  of  a sore  leg. 
Alan  Wright,  the  Aston  Villa 
left-back,  has  been  called  Into 
Wednesday's  squad  for  the  in- 
jured Phil  Neville. 


Success-starved  Roker 
set  to  put  the  flags  put 


Ian  Ross  on  the  league’s  ups  and  downs 
that  may  be  decided  over  the  weekend 


THE  pampered  feet  of  the 
Premiership's  rich  and 
famous  are  idle  this 
weekend  but  for  the  honest 
journeymen  of  English  soccer 
the  moment  of  destiny  may 
well  have  arrived. 

With  just  three  weeks  of  the 
season  left,  only  one  issue  has 
been  decided:  Hull  City's  rele- 
gation from  the  Second  Div- 
ision. By  4.45pm  tomorrow 
there  may  finally  be  more 
answers  than  questions. 

Tomorrow  lunchtime  Sun- 
derland attempt  to  join  the 
official  North-east  renais- 
sance club.  After  years  of  ne- 
glect and.  perhaps,  wrongly 
channeled  ambition,  the  bunt- 
ing will  be  out  at  Roker  Park 
as  Peter  Reid's  patchwork 
quilt  of  a team  look  for  the 
point  that  will  return  them  to 
the  grand  stage. 

The  midweek  mauling  of 
Birmingham  City*  was  suffi- 
cient to  remove  any  real 
doubt  about  Sunderland's 


promotion  to  the  Premiership 
but.  typically,  Reid  refuses  to 
celebrate  until  after  Stoke 
City's  visit 

If  Derby  County  can  keep 
their  nerve  they  too  will  be 
promoted  without  recourse  to 
the  play-offs. 

Today  as  Crystal  Palace, 
their  only  real  rivals  for  the 
runners-up  berth,  attempt  to 
pick  up  points  from  Wolves  at 
Molineux.  Derby  face  Bir- 
mingham. the  First  Division's 
great  unpredictable,  at  the 
Baseball  Ground. 

Only  four  points  separate 
the  five  clubs  chasing  the 
play-offs,  with  Stoke  among 
them.  The  key  match  is  at  Fil- 
bert Street  where  Leicester 
entertain  Huddersfield. 

Graeme  Sharp's  Oldham 
Athletic  will  have  slightly 
more  than  one  foot  in  the 
grave  if  they  lose  at  MillwalL 
and  at  least  one  of  the  div- 
ision's relegation  places  will 
almost  certainly  be  allocated 


if  the  meeting  of  Luton  Town 
and  Watford  at  Kenilworth 
Road  yields  a decisive  result 
Swindon  Town  will  return  to 
the  First  Division  only  12 
months  after  telling  out  of  it  if 
they  can  collect  something 
from  their  day  trip  to  Blade- 
pool,  the  club  who  have  kept 
them  company  at  the  top  of  the 
Second  Division  all  season. 

• If  Sunderland  win  the  First 
Division  championship  they 
will  receive  a £50,000  bonus 
from  the  Football  League  out 
of  a prize-fund  of  £150,000  for 
the  seven  most  successful 
clubs  in  the  three  divisions. 

PRIZE  DtSTJHBUTKHfc  Hrat  DMafcan: 

Champions  £50.000.  nmnera-vp  C2S.OQO 
Saotmd  IMvMohs  Champ  wrra  £26.000. 
runners-up  C 10  000  Third  Wiftotom 
Champions  £25  000.  namers-up  £10.000. 
third  place  £5.000 

• Bolton’s  longest-serving 
player  Nicky  Spooner  is  close 
to  a remarkable  return  and 
hopes  to  play  In  a junior  game 
within  a couple  of  weeks.  The 
25-year-old  defender’s  career 
appeared  over  when  he  suf- 
fered an  horrific  double  leg 
fracture  in  a First  Division 
match  with  Burnley  in  Octo- 
ber 1994. 


Ferdinand  targets  Leeds 


LES  FERDINAND,  the 
Newcastle  United 
striker  withdrawn 
from  the  England  squad 
after  Wednesday's  1-0  de- 
feat of  Southampton,  has 
said  he  hopes  to  be  fit  for 
Monday  week's  crucial 
game  with  Leeds,  icrites 
Michael  Walker. 

Ferdinand  said:  "When  I 
broke  my  toe  they  said  it 
would  take  three  weeks  to 
heal,  and  the  Leeds  game  is 
after  this  so  Fm  sure  I’ll  be 
okay.  If  not  it  just  means 


that  I will  have  to  have  an- 
other injection  before  the 
game  and  go  through  ago- 
nies in  the  last  15  minutes 
again.” 

Ferdinand  broke  the  toe 
at  Queens  Park  Rangers  a 
fortnight  ago.  “I  followed 
through  and  caught  the  bot- 
tom of  Alan  McDonald’s 
studs,”  he  said.  "I  actually 
felt  it  break  and  it  was 
really  sore  and  painful.” 

Uefa  yesterday  lifted  a 
three-year  suspension  on 
Dynamo  Kiev,  allowing  the 


club  the  chance  to  return  to 
European  competition  next 
season.  Dynamo  were 
banned  by  European  soc- 
cer's governing  body  last 
September  over  an  alleged 
attempt  to  bribe  the  referee 
at  a Champions*  League 
match  against  Panathlnai- 
kos.  Kiev  won  the  game  1-0 
but  Uefa  annulled  the 
result  and  replaced  them 
with  the  Danes  Aalborg. 
Two  Dynamo  officials  were 
barred  from  Uefa-related 
activities  for  life. 


Performance  of  the  week: 
David  Batty  (Newcastle 
United).  who  was 
outstanding  both  In 
Sunday's  win  against  Aston 
Villa  and  Wednesday’s 
victory  over  Southampton. 


A N Other 


EVEN  now.  at  a distance  of 
40-odd  years,  this  name  is 
still  quoted  as  an  example 
of  how  a potentially  out- 
standing career  in  the  game 
can  be  destroyed  in  an  In- 
stant by  pure  accident.  He 
was  23.  stood  6ft  3in  and 
wore  size  12  boots.  He 
scored  46  goals  In  30  games 
to  play  a major  part  In  his 
team's  winning  promotion 
but  early  the  following  sea- 
son he  broke  a leg  when  he 
collided  with  au  opposing 
goalkeeper  and  amputation 
followed. 

Last  week  Graham  Rix 
(Arsenal.  Caen.  Le  Havre. 
Dnnritv.  Chelsea  i. 


Cruyff  junior  goes  Dutch 


JORDI  CRUYFF,  the  Barce- 
lona striker,  is  following 
his  father  Johan  into  the  Hol- 
land squad.  The  22-year-old 
was  yesterday  named  in  the 
squad  for  next  Wednesday’s 
friendly  against  Germany  in 
Rotterdam. 

Cruyff  junior  had  main- 
tained a lengthy  silence  about 
whether  he  would  opt  to  play 
for  Holland  or  Spain,  for  he 
also  carries  a Spanish 
passport. 

His  chances  of  being  named 
in  the  starting  line-up  have 
been  increased  by  the  Injury 
to  the  Ajax  striker  Patrick 
Kluivert.  who  is  recovering 
from  a knee  operation. 


Kevin  Cullis.  who  lasted 
only  seven  days  as  manager 
of  Swansea,  is  to  sue  die 
Second  Division  club  for 
breach  of  contract  Cullis. 
whose  only  previous  manage- 
rial experience  was  with  a 
boys'  team.  Is  claiming  com- 
pensation for  the  termination 
of  his  2'-.-year  contract 
"I  have  been  made  a laugh- 
ing stock.”  said  Cullis.  who 
since  his  dismissal  in  Febru- 
ary has  returned  to  running 
the  youth  side  at  non-League 
Cradley  Town.  “For  two 
weeks  after  it  happened  I did 
not  leave  the  house  because  I 
didn't  want  people  poking  fun 
at  me.” . 


TEAM  SHEET 


Darby  County  v Birmingham 

Darby's  Paul  Trollop*  a Ml  lor  a rare 
outmg  IwMtrt*  o'  and  «»«>. 

along,  and  Birmingham's  Paul  Pescnno- 
iaq  and  joniuiin  Hum  took  at*  u ream. 

Grimsby  v Sheffield  Utd 

Smno  Lmingatone  snould  partner  Cltvo 
Mendonca  in  mo  Grimsby  Fronl  lino 
United  have  an  tniurv  worry  de- 

fender Roger  Nitsen 

Leicester  v Huddersfield 

Leicester  a dBftmdar  Steve  Walsh  return* 
out  meir  strew  uun  Roberts  is  out  inW- 
Huddersfield's  Darren  Bulloch  and  Mart 
Ward  aro  la  again 

Luton  v Watford 

Luton  s contain  Sine  Oavs  returns  but 
liyj  jtnLjjr  Kim  Grant  unhtei  W struCflUna 
mallard's  Calm  Faster  CUurt  Holds  -a  arm 
ana  Koiitt  Milton  are  owned  ina  Rotert 
rs  1U30CWKJM 

MiHwaR  v Oldham 


Viitn  ! .■■11*011  In!  n-,  miutiHS  end  vrtpeii- 


slons.  Tony  Witter  returno  to  partner  Ricky 
Newman  in  central  oefenca.  wtth  Anten 
Hogan  and  James  Connor  a:  tort-back. 
OkPwfi  play  Jon  HaHwortn  in  goal  Wh  a 
tfiign  strain 

Norwich  v West  Bromwich 

The  wing  or  kbiih  0 Neui  is  Norwich  s only 
absentee  and  Andy  Johnson  may  make  Ms 
Rrtt  appearance  in  t»a  months  visi- 
tors mav  u unenangea  even  tnougn  Aiwy 
Hunt  has  not  scored  m m flames. 

Port  Vale  v Tranman 

Vale  plan  to  give  warn#  of  tneir  promising 
youngsters  a run-out  The  Trsnmere  de- 
tenoo’  man  Rodgers  n siaoended  eo  Alan 
Morgen,  wtu  came  on  as  a summits  an 
imduraek  and  scared,  may  start 

Portsmouth  v Barnsley 

The  defenders  Jon  Gillens  and  Lee  Rus- 
sell and  me  m«f>eleer  Sanmv  igoe  earns 
into  oaniemior  tor  Pottsmoum  who  are 
ofieeted  by  suspension  4hj  ir.jur,  and  imd 
Oe  wimciif  Fima,  Simtson  ytm  Diunm 
unit  Ana,  Ttonrsan  Qwie,*  caefam 
Neil  R-Me*rn  is  v»svr£e<]  and  they  have 


STEVE  BACON 


Self-starter . . . Slaves  Bilic  gets  in  some  marking  practice  in  case  Robbie  Fowler  plays  at  Wembley 

West  Ham  gypsy  Bilic  gets 
ready  to  balk  England 


Martin  Thorpe  on  the  east-end  defender 
canying  Croatian  hopes  this  Wednesday 


SLAVEN  BILIC  bas  a 
revolutionary  solu- 
tion should  England's 
glut  of  top-class  strik- 
ers all  find  themselves  fit  for 
Euro  ’96. 

"Maybe  if  I was  cpach  I'd 
play  with  three  of  them,”  he 
says,  “Ferdinand  and 
Shearer  together  with  Fowler 
just  behind.  The  idea  might 
be  risky,  but  as  a defender  it 
would  cause  problems  for 
me.  However,”  he  adds  rue- 
fully, “it  would  also  perhaps 
cause  the  England  defence 
problems.” 

Terry  Venables  is  more 
likely  to  pick  Lucas  Radebe 
ahead  of  David  Seaman  for 
Wednesday's  international 
against  Buie's  Croatia  rather 
than  even  contemplate  play- 
ing three  strikers.  But  Bilic 
is  feeling  bold  at  the  moment 
Since  arriving  at  Upton 
Park  in  February  for 
£1.65  million  from  Karlsruhe, 
the  27-year-old  bas  not  only 
tackled  the  sights  of  London 
but  done  wonders  for  the 
West  Ham  defence.  And  now 
Croatia  are  weeks  away  from 
their  first  international  tour- 
nament since  declaring  inde- 
pendence from  the  former 
Yugoslavia  in  1991. 

So  many  of  their  players 
have  buUt  up  their  experi- 
ence — and  bank  balances  — 
by  moving  to  west  European 
teams  that  Croatia  are  con- 
stantly being  hailed  as  dark 
horses  to  win  Euro  '96. 

In  that  aim  they  will  be 
spurred  by  a collective  urge 
to  bring  hope  and  motivation 
to  a country  of  five  million 
struggling  to  recover  from 
the  psychological  ravages 
and  economic  deprivation  of 
war. 

“Pulling  on  a Croatian 
shirt  is  special  because  of 
what  happened  In  the  war,” 
says  Bilic.  “We  are  the 
heroes  of  our  people.” 

Hero  he  may  be,  and  fine 
player  too,  but  he  is  as  Shake- 
speare to  J illy  Cooper  in  com- 
parison with  the  footballing 
stereotype. 

No  tracksuit  or  Armani  for 
this  player's  off-duty  hours: 
Bilic  exudes  something  of  a 
Gypsy  look  complete  with 


wgmtt  <tvw  PMBT  SturWfl  (tact)  and  Andy 
Ptyton  i'daad  I Off). 

Reading  v Chariton 

Raiding  s joint  olaysr-nunagir  Mick 
Gooding  is  ut  to  return  liter  suspension 
m piua  of  Lea  Nogon.  and  Paul  Hotsgrove 
should  be  back  alter  Ru.  Chartton  hive 
too  Sawyer  and  Richard  Rufus  back  alter 
suspension. 

Southend  v Ipswich 

Mark  Sumson  returns  it  loft-back  lor 
Santiend  bur  Ipswich  already  without 
Tony  Mower  ay  and  John  Wart,  now  have 
Mauricra  Taricca  Suspendnd  and  Gus 
Uhlaflbeafc  ( thigh i and  Tony  Vaughan 
inanratFrng;  MlMrfMd.  The  lop  scorer  Alex 
Mfltfuo  ta  back  and  Simon  Milton  ts  lit 
again 

Wolves  v Crystal  Palace 

Tbs  mioiietaa'  Mark  Atkins  is  eel  la  return 
tar  Wolves.  Who  ar«  likely  » be  wiihoul 
Smon  Osborn  dnjuicdi  and  nave  James 
Snwti  and  Darien  Ferguson  banned  Dar- 
ren Plicner  return!,  tor  Palace  but  Hoy 
Houghton  is  nuranq 


earring  in  his  left  lobe., And 
instead  of  a house  in  Chig- 
well  one  in  London's  Chelsea 
Harbour  — “to  be  near  the 
people”. 

Bilic  and  his  wife  Andrl- 
jana  “visit  museums,  walk  by 
the  river,  go  to  concerts  — 
my  favourite  ts  Bruce  Spring- 
steen — and  eat  in  nice 
restaurants". 

Here  is  an  intelligent  foot- 
baller in  the  mould  of  Klins- 
mann and  Gullit  who  reads 
political  thrillers,  plays  gui- 
tar. speaks  three  foreign  lan- 
guages. is  one  exam  away 
from  qualifying  to  practise 
law.  and  whose  Idea  of  a good 
time  In  his  beloved  Split  is  a 
heated  political  discussion  in 
a smoke-filled  coffee  bar. 

He  even  enjoys  the  drive  to 
training  because  it  takes  him 
past  Westminster  and  Tower 
Bridge.  "You  have  really  a 
great  town  here.  After  Split 


stop  the  ball,  to  look  a little 
bit  then  to  play. 

“But  you  don’t  have  to  be 
embarrassed  here,  because 
the  technique  is  high 
quality.” 

Even  so  he  thinks  Croatia 
can  beat  England  on  Wednes- 
day, though  winning  the 
European  Championship  is 
another  matter.  The  blan- 
dishments of  others  appear  to 
have  gone  to  the  head  of  the 
coach  Miroslav  Blazevic  — 
“Attfia"  behind  his  back  — 
who  has  been  telling 
everyone  that  not  only  can 
Croatia  win  this  summer's 
tournament  they  are  going 
to. 

Bilic  is  more  circumspect 
The  general  feeling  that  Cro- 
atia could  offer  a serious 
challenge  in  the  tournament 
was  sparked  by  their  2-1  win 
over  Italy  in  Palermo  in  1994. 

It  was  a result  which 
helped  them  win  their  quali- 
fying group  just  ahead  of 
Italy,  losing  only  to  Ukraine. 
But  although  they  have  won 
their  four  friendlies  since 


His  idea  of  a good  time  is  a 
heated  political  discussion 


the  best  in  the  world."  Ever 
since  he  watched  Liverpool 
and  Nottingham  Forest  domi- 
nate the  European  Cup  on  his 
grandmother's  flickering 
black-and-white  television  he 
has  also  had  a sneaking  ad- 
miration for  English  football 
and  is  happy  to  play  here. 

“In  my  opinion  Europe  has 
four  top-quality  leagues:  Ger- 
many, Italy.  England  and 
Spain,  with  France  getting 
near  to  it  now.  I think  the 
quality  of  the  football  Is  simi- 
lar, but  what  makaw  England 
different  is  the  atmosphere  in 
the  grounds.  It's  another  cul- 
ture, really  something 
special. 

“The  first  thing  I noticed 
about  the  game  in  England  is 
that  it  is  a little  quicker  and 
more  competitive,  a very 
tough  game  here  and  7 like  It 
for  that.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised. but  I think  you  are 
better  here  technically  than 
in  Germany.  The  problem  is 
that  here  the  game  is  so 
quick  you  don't  have  time  to 


qualifying,  all  were  against 
low- to-medlum-grade  opposi- 
tion. So  Bilic  offers  caution. 

"In  reality  the  only  top- 
class  team  we  have  played  to 
the  past  two  years  has  been 
Italy.  The  real  test  is  at  Wem- 
bley, the  home  of  football.  If 
we  do  well  against  England 
we  can  say  we  have  a team 
and  a chance  in  Euro  '96/’ 

Wednesday's  game  — the 
one  in  September  was  can- 
celled because  of  an  escala- 
tion in  the  war  — will  also 
offer  the  coach  a rare  chance 
to  field  all  the  players  who  on 
paper  make  Croatia’s  poten- 
tial so  lip-smacking.  Because 
of  Injury  and.  club  calls,  thin 
fledgling  state's  best  side 
have  never  played  together 
in  a competitive  match. 

But  the  lure  of  playing  at 
Wembley  has  brought  out  all 
the  stars.  So  Croatia's  cap- 
tain Boban  of  Milan  will  be 
busy  in  mind  and  body  in 
midfield;  the  mercurial  Pro- 
sin  ecki  of  Barcelona  will 
whip  up  his  creations  from 


the  left,  and  Asanovic's  pace 
will  raid  the  right. 

. The  quick  and  strong 
Suker  of  Seville  plays  up 
front,  with  Boksic  probably 
starting  alongside  him.  The 
.Lazio  player-is  badly  out  at 
.form  at  the  moment  and  his 
place  is  under  pressure  from 
the  emerging  Goran  Vlaovic 
of  Padova. 

Here  is  a player  relishing  a 
new  lease  of  life  — literally. 
Not  long  ago  he  was  diag- 
nosed as  having  a brain 
tumour  and  was  told  he 
would  never  play  again.  But 
the  tumour  was  benign  and 
after  an  operation  to  remove 
it  he  was  back  playing  again 
within  four  months. 

Although  Croatia  are  an  in- 
ventively mobile  side,  their 
system  is  Inherently  defen- 
sive. They  gave  Italy  60  per 
cent  of  possession,  soaked  it 
up  and  struck  quickly,  flu- 
ently and  very  dangerously 
on  the  break. 

So.  given  the  coach’s  tacti- 
cal preference  and  a dodgy 
keeper  in  Ladic,  the  solidity 
of  Croatia's  defence  is  cru- 
cial. Here  the  strong-tackling 
and  aerially  adept  pair  of  Bi- 
lic and  Derby’s  Igor  Stimac 
play  the  stoppers  in  a 
sweeper  system  built  around 
the  middle  man  Jerkan.  He 
rarely  ventures  beyond  half- 
way, unlike,  say,  the  German 
Sammer.  but  has  a laser- 
guided  pass  quite  capable  of 
reaching  the  parts  he  does 
not 

Then  there  are  the  wing- 
backs.  Jurcevic  and  Jarai,  a 
Doable- winner  with  Juven- 
tus  last  season. 

It  is  at  full-back  where  one 
of  Croatia’s  mam  problems  is 
most  apparent.  Quality  cover 
for  the  top  players  is  thin  on 
the  ground,  which  means 
that  a bad  run  of  injuries  or 
yellow  cards  in  Euro  '96 
could  weaken  the  team 
irreparably. 

Against  that  they  have 
been  drawn  in  arguably  the 
easiest  of  the  summer 
groups,  alongside  -Turkey, 
Portugal  and  Denmark. 
"But”  says  Bilic,  “we're  not 
afraid  of  anyone.  ” 

By  Wednesday  evening  the 
team  in  red-and-white  chess- 
board shirts  will  have  gone 
some  way  to  revealing 
whether  other  teams  should 
be  afraid  of  them. 


Rangers  try  to  wrap  up  eighth  title  in  a row 


Patrick  Glenn 


THOSE  Celtic  fane  hoping 
for  a stroll  to  victory 
against  the  Premier  Division's 
bottom  club,  Falkirk,  should 
remember  that  this  could  be 
the  day  on  which  Rangers  se- 
cure their  eighth  successive 
championship.  If  Celtic  lose 
and  Rangers  win,  the  side  in 
blue  will  take  the  title. 

The  odds  against  it  happen- 
ing are  rather  high,  however, 
with  the  Ibrox  side,  holding  a 
four-point  lead  with  three 
matches  left  facing  resurgent 
Motherwell  at  Fir  Park. 

Before  last  weekend’s  2~i 
defeat  by  Aberdeen.  Mother- 
well  had  registered  seven 


wins  and  a draw  — with  no 
goals  conceded  — in  eight 
games.  And  they  drew  0-0 
with  Rangers  at  Fir  Park  and 
considered  themselves  un- 
lucky to  lose  3-2  at  Ibrax. 

Still,  Celtic's  problems  in 
handling  the  lower  orders 
have  been  almost  as  notable 
as  their  achievement  in  los- 
ing only  once  in  33  league  out- 
ings. Three  draws  and  one 
win  over  Kilmarnock  testify 

to  the  difficulties  Tommy 
Burns’s  team  have  contrived 
for  themselves.  And  their  en- 
deavours against  today's  visi- 
tors have  also  been  unimpres- 
sive, with  a scoreless  draw  at 
Brockville  sandwiched  be- 
tween two  1-0  wins. 

Celtic  have  not  been  fluent 


in  their  last  three  matches  — 
defeat  by  Rangers  in  the  semi- 
final of  the  Scottish  Cup,  a l-i 
draw  with  Kilmarnock  and  a 
sweaty  2-1  victory  over  Hi- 
bernian — and  this  is  no  timo 
to  be  losing  their  conviction. 

Bangers’  match  at  Mother- 
well  — who  have  a problem 
with  the  fitness  of  their  main 
striker  Tommy  Coyne  — 
probably  represents  Critic's 
best  hope  of  their  rivals’  sus- 
taining serious  damagA  be- 
fore the  line  is  reached.  The 
champions  face  Aberdeen  at 
home  and  Kilmarnock  away 
in  their  last  two. 

Celtic  follow  today’s  meet- 
ing with  Falkirk  with  a visit 
to  Particle  Thistle  and  a home 
game  with  Raith  Rovers. 
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Soccer  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 

GIVE  Manchester 

United  half  a. chjwj 
and  they  will  take 
the  shirt  from  your  back. 
Actually.  last  weekend  s 
rumpus  over  the  g«y  **** 
ot  colours  might  do  some 
good.  Surely  it  about 

time  shirts  were  designed 
with  players  in  mind  rather 
than  jeans.  . 

But  United  can  have  no 
defence  against  accusations 
of  commercial  exploitation, 
even  though  they  knocked 
£10  off  the  price  of  the  new 
white  strip.  The  simple  feet 
Is  that  United  do  not  need  a 
third  strip.  There  is  not  one 
Premiership  side  whose 
colours  clash  with  both  Un- 
ited’s red  strip  and  their 
blne-and- white  stripes. 

Next  on  the  hit-lxst 
should  he  those  round- 
necked shirts  worn  by 
Leeds  and  Birmingham. 
They  too  seem  to  have  been 
designed  only  with  street 
sales  in  mind.  The  necks 
are  so  high  and  tight  on  the 
throat  that  the  resulting 
constriction  has  led  to  play- 
ers cutting  them.  Most  no- 
tably Carlton  Palmer  In 
Wednesday's  match  against 
Manchester  United. 

Mind  yon,  some  people 
hitp  the  high-neck  look. 
The  Reverend  Lyn  Jamie- 
son, a football-mad  vicar  in 
Gateshead,  has  had  a Fif- 
ties-style  Newcastle  shirt 
fitted  with  a dog  collar.  "I 
fhnngftt  rd  combine  my 
twin  passions,”  she  said. 

UT  nothing  is  new.  Tom 
Hinchelwood  of 

Wishaw  in  Scotland 
remembers  a storyline  in 
die  Rover  comic  of  the  late 
1940s  concerning  Nick 
Smith,  who  became  p Layer- 
manager  of  Tadcaster 
Rovers,  languishing  In  the 
Third  Division  North.  It 
took  only  a few  games  fer 
Nick  to  realise  why  the 
teem  were  so  bad:  it  was 
their  grey  strip.  So  it  was 
changed  to  red,  and  guess 
what?  Tadcaster  went  on  to 
become  league  champions 
and  win  the  FA  Cap. 

Actually,  np  until  last 
weekend  the  team  with  the 
most  away  wins  in  the  four 
English  divisions  was 
Stockport  And  their  away 
kit?  All  grey  (from  Kevin 
Moore  in  Shrewsbury). 

T ANNOY  announcement 
of  the  week  (at  High- 
bury): “Your  partner  has 
Just  given  birth,  and  here 
you  are  at  Arsenal  v Spurs. 
Just  to  make  it  worse,  she’s 
called  it  Chelsea." 

IT  WAS  meant  to  be  a 
charity  golf  day,  with 
Midlands  soccer  journalists 
and  local  Football  League 
clubs  playing  for  the 
National  Autistic  Society. 

But  relationships  be- 
tween two  of  the  participat- 
ing teams,  Leicester  and 
Wolves,  have  been  fraught 
ever  since  Mark  McGhee 
quit  Leicester  for  Wolves, 
leaving  the  City  chairman 
Martin  George  fuming. 

And  it  was  not  helped  by 
Thursday's  event.  Leices- 
ter's golf  team  Included 
George  and  his  new  man- 
ager Martin  O’Neill,  and 
Wolves*  included  the  chair- 
man Jonathan  Hayward 
and  McGhee  who,  while 
walking  towards  his  ball  on 
the  16th  fairway,  was  sur- 
prised to  see  O’Neill  look- 
ing for  his  stray  ball  from 
the  I4th.  According  to 
Wolves,  O'Neill  then  played 
McGhee’s  balL 
At  the  end  of  the  tourna- 
ment Wolves  lodged  a com- 
plaint and,  with  O’Neill 
having  already  departed, 
the  organisers  accepted 
Wolves'  version  of  events 
and  docked.  O’Neill  two 
points.  Unfortunately  it 
took  him  from  first  place  In 
the  tournament  to  fourth. 

On  discovering  that'  his 
victory  had  been  taken 
away.  O'Neill  went  ballis- 
tic, strenuously  denying  he 
had  cheated.  It  all  sounds 
like  a misunderstanding,  in 
which  case  perhaps  Wolves 
could  show  a bit  more 
charity. 

UfHITE  Hart  Lane-based 
W London  Monarc  hs  are 
looking  for  a more  reliable 
kicker  to  launch  the  ball 
over  the  bar.  Surely  they 
should  sign  Ronnie 
Rosenthal. 

Stranger  than  fiction. 

Remember  the  old  Ips- 
wich player  Eric  Gates? 
Last  weekend  a chap  came 
np  to  him  and  said,  *Tve 
got  something  of  yours  ” 
Says  Gates:  “He  told  me  it 
was  the  signed  hall  I had 
been  given  for  my  hat-trick 
against  Man  City  in  1979. 1 
said  it  couldn’t  be  as  it  was 
stolen  from  my  brother’s 
car  seven  years  ago.  He 
said.  Yes,  I know,  I stole 
ir.  Be  said  he’d  drop  it  off 
later  in  the  week.”  It  still 
has  not  appeared. 
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LONDON  MARATHON 


:i*  . v 


The  long  road  to  Westminster 


Bedford  takes  a swipe  at 
Warner  for  staying  away 


FINISH 

The  Mall 


taurve.  Flora  London  Marathon  atwwanwKn«i^.wi«it 


Marathon  starting  points 
Blue  EHte  men., elite  women,  wheelchairs, 
AAA  and  BAF  champions,  overseas 
entrants 

Men  over  GO,  women  over  55  ] 

Red  Fast  veterans  and  massed  start 


Dtonido  Caron  (Mexico) 
Women  Malgorzata  Sobanska  (Poland) 


Steve  Jones  (UK)  2:08:1 6 (1 985) 
Women  Ingrid  Kristiansen  (No/)  221:06  (1985) 


Stephen  Bierley  finds  another  chairman 
of  selectors  proving  wide  open  to  attack 


BOUT  of  mud-sling- 
ing, that  most  favour- 
ite of  British  athletic 
broke  out 
on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames  yesterday  hutch  time 
when  Dave  Bedford,  the  inter- 
national race  director  of 
tomorrow’s  Flora  London 
Marathon,  said  it  would  be  “a 
disgrace”  If  Alas  Warner, 
chairman  of  selectors  for  Brit- 
ain's Olympic  'marathon 
team,  did  not  attend  the  race. 

Warner,  a paid  consultant 
for  the  Boston  Marathon,  run 
last  Monday,  informed  the 
London  event  organisers  that 
he  would  he  on  holiday  this 
weekend,  and  Bedford  dearly 
sees  Warner's  involvement  in 
Boston  as  a rfaah  of  interests. 
‘The  moment  you  talk  about 
selection  or  the  status  of  the 
London  Marathon  you  meet  a 
brick  wall,”  he  said.  “Alan 
Warner  does  not  want  to 
know.  He  does  not  want  to 
listen.” 

Bedford’s  outburst  came 
towards  the  end  of  a press 
cnnfiargncp  during  which  five 


leading  British  runners,  in- 
cluding Eaxnonn  Martin,  win- 
ner of  the  London  Marathon 
three  years  ago,  expressed 
serious  doubts  about  the 
Olympic  selection  policy  and 
suggested  that  the  London 
Marathon  should  in  future 
act  as  the  trial. 

hi  January,  after  a three- 
hour  meeting,  Peter  White- 
head.  fourth  in  last  year’s 
world  championship  mara- 
thon in  Gothenburg,  Richard 
Nerurkar  and  Liz  McColgan 
were  all  pre-selected  for  At- 
lanta, subject  to  fitness.  Of 
these  three  only  McColgan  is 
running  tomorrow. 

Tony  Ward,  spokesman  for 
the  British  Athletic  Federa- 
tion, said  that  nest  year  the 
federation  would  almost  cer- 
tainly stage  its  own  press  con- 
ference before  the  London 
Marathon  — a race  that  also 
incorporates  the  British  mar- 
athon championship. 

"We  just  cannot  have 
attacks  of  this  sort  made  in 
public  against  members  of  the 
federation  who  have  so 


chance  to  reply  at  the  time.” 
Ward  said.  Warner  is  chair- 
man of  the  BAFs  road  run- 
ning commission. 

The  London  Marathon  has 
a vested  interest  in  becoming 
the  trial  for  the  Olympic 
Games  or  the  World  Champi- 
onships. hence  Bedford's 
swipe  at  Warner.  Neverthe- 
less a significant  number  of 
runners  are  not  happy  with 
the  pre-selection  policy, 
which  has  left  only  one  men's 
place  open  for  Atlanta. 

Yet  amid  all  of  yesterday’s 
arguments  and  complaints 
the  most  telling  moment  came 
when  Bedford  was  asked 
about  die  role  of  the  pace- 
maker for  the  men’s  race.  He 
replied  that  he  would  be  con- 
sulting Dionicio  Ceron  and 
German  Silva,  both  of  Mex- 
ico, and  Belgium’s  Vincent 
Rousseau  about  how  fast  they 
wanted  to  run.  fo  other  words 
the  British  runners  were  ex- 
pected to  be  bit  players. 

It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
men’s  fields  for  many  years. 
This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  it  will  be  unduly  close 
or  particularly  fbst,  but  there 
is  every'  prospect  of  both. 

Ceron  has  won  for  the  past 
two  years,  Silva  hte  been  vic- 


torious in  the  last  two  New 
York  Marathons,  and  Rous- 
seau is  the  only  man  to  have 
run  twice  under  2hr  8m in. 
The  winner  seems  likely  to 
come  from  this  trio  and,  al- 
though no  athlete  has  won  in 
three  consecutive  years. 
Ceron  might  be  the  first 

The  women’s  race  is  noth- 
ing like  as  strong  in  depth 
and  the  focus  will  inevitably 
fall  on  McColgan.  The  last 
British  women's  winner,  in 
1969.  was  Veronique  MaroL 
who  this  week  suggested  that 
McColgan,  the  former  world 
10,000  metres  champion,  was 
not  a true  marathon  runner. 
T think  she  is  too  bouncy.” 
she  said. 

Norway’s  Grete  Waitz, 
McColgan’s  coach,  has  cer- 
tainly been  encouraging  the 
3l-year-old  Scot  to  adopt  a 
more  upright  posture  and  be- 
lieves her  running  technique 
is  much  better.  In  contrast  to 
the  views  of  some  selectors 
about  marathons  in  the 
spring.  Waitz  has  encouraged 
McColgan  to  run  here. 

“London  is  the  best  prepa- 
ration you  can  have  for  At- 
lanta,” she  said.  Mr  Warner, 
according  to  Mr  Bedford,  ap- 
pears not  to  agree. 
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Up  to  1 5,000  of  tomorrow’s  field  will  be  in  their  maiden  London  Marathon.  Three-time  struggler  Hick  Mason  marks  the  first-timer’s  card 

Virgin’s  step-by-step  guide  to  running  London 


trailing  is  over, 
the  vaseline  has  heen- 
apptiedlto  all  moving 
parts,  the  shoelaces 
have  both  been  tied  with  a 
doable  knot.  The;  training 
manuals - and  the  helpful 
How  to.  Run  a Carefree 
A Marathon  have  been  duti- 
fully digested.  AU  the  debu- 
tant wants  to  do  is  hear  the 
gun  and  get  cm  with  it. ' 

But  London  is  different. 
London  has  plenty  of  sur- 
prises — some  good,  some 
unsettling' — for  the  new- 
comer. Being  prepared  , for 
them  could  be  the  differ- 
ence between  a very  hard 
morning's  work  and  a real 
nightmare.  Here  are  a’ few 
of  them.  Savour  the  stars 
and  beware  the  black  spots. 

• • 0 The  Start' 

• Everyone  is  at  Greenwich  too 
early.  You  will  witness  a tire- 
some amount  of  nervous  high 
spirits.  Leave  to  Liz  McCol- 
Ban  and  Dionicio  Ceron  the 


luxury  of  a wann-vgrjog  (for 
heaven’s' sake,  yougare^abemt 
inrun  36  unlesj  why  make  it 
27?).  Resist  the  temptation  to 
carry  flags  or  banners  onplao- 
ards  saying  Happy  Birthday 
Louise  past  the  TV  cameras. 
And  whem  after  an  age,  the 
race  actually  starts,  try  m&.to 
scream  in  .frustration  as -you 
shuffle  forward  for  seven  .and 
a half  minutes  before  you 
even  reach  the  start  line.’. 

• • • The  Noise 

Miles  of  training-  rims  for 
your  marathon  have  not  to- 
eluded  constant  JoHiness 
booming  from  a public- 
address,  nor  have  they  been 
accompanied  by  helicopters 
constantly  clattering  over- 
head. For  those  of  a nervous 
disposition  — and  tanfairow 
morning  that' means  you — 
try  earplugs  or  a Walkman. 

• • •Unpeople 

The  most  peculiar  feature  of 
the  whole  day  is  running  the 


first  five  miles  or  so  shoulder- 
to-ffooulder  in.  a cf  foot- 
ball-crowd density,  with  a fair 
propor  tion  wearing  grotesque 
fancy  dress.  There  is  — you 
will  have  seen  it  on  television 
~>-a  bright  blue  stripe  painted 
on  the  road,  to  show  the  lead- 
ers the  optimum1  racing  line. 
You  will  be  lucky  even  to  see 
that  line,  let  alone  run  it, 
until  well  after  Greenwich.  • 

☆ * ,☆ Cutty  Sark 

The  first  significant  land- 
mark has -been  achieved  (try 
to  ignore  the  fact  that,  as  the 
crow  flies,  you  are  now  about 
600  yards  from  Greenwich 
Park,  where  you  started  the 
best  part  of  an  hour  ago).  You 
are  'on  television  again,  and 
you  are  not  yet  tired. 

• • •Deptford 

There  is  a slight  undulation 
on  a straight  stretch  of  road 
here,  and  as  you  reach  the 
apex  you  can  see,  for  a mo- 
ment or  two,  thousands  upon 


thousands  of  bobbing  heads 
tir  front  of  yon,  all  belonging 
In  people  running  foster  than 
you  are.  For  some  reason  this 
is  a profoundly  depressing 
sight  . * • 

☆ -fr  ☆ The  Bands 

Jazz  bands  an  balconies  of 
pubs,  brass  brads  on  round- 
abouts. sound  systems  in  East 
End  first-floor  windows  — a 
remarkable  source  of  uplift  to 

fhe  flagyfnp  srniT  ’ 

☆ ☆☆  Tower  Bridge 

A splendid  moment  despite 
the  unexpectedly  steep  in- 
cline to  the  arches.  A narrow 
triumphal  parade  between 
tightly  packed  crowds  of  well- 
wishars,  and  a sweeping  de- 
scent towards  Cable  Street. 
And  you  are  nearly  halfway. 

• • • Cable  Street 

A dreadful  moment  It  is  very 
long,  very  straight,  very 
crowded.  The  finish  is  due 
west  and  you  are  running 


'due  east  And  you  are  only 
halfway. 

• • • Isle  of  Dogs 

Much  overstated  alarmist  hy- 
perbole has  been  published 
about  the  strength-sapping, 
relentless  and  soul-destroying 
torture  imposed  on  mind  and 
body1  by  the  gruelling  drudg- 
ery of  this  four-mile  loop. 

It  is  all  true. 

☆ ☆ ☆ Camaraderie 

The  only  answer  to  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  is  to  marvel  at  the  gen- 
erous and  invaluable  encour- 
agement offered  by  the  knots 
of  spectators  who  perennially 
turn  “the  Island"  into  a more 
welcoming  sort  cf  belL  Try  to 
strike  up  some  sort  of  rapport 
with  a fellow-sufferer.  The 
conversation  will  probably 
not  aspire  to  intellectual  so- 
phistication, but  a trouble 
shared  can  work  wonders. 

• • • The  Highway 

You  are  beyond  20  miles  now. 


probably  into  unknown  terri- 
tory, and  leaving  Limehouse 
the  body  tends  to  react  as  it 
never  has  in  training.  Be  pre- 
pared for  the  stomach  to  ache 
in  a way  that  stomachs  do  not 
usually  ache;  or  for  tire  hips 
to  seize  up  without  warning. 
It  sounds  far-fetched  to  con- 
fess to  a case  of  cramp  in  the 
jaw  in  The  Highway,  but  hon- 
estly it  happened.  A lot  of  run- 
ners come  to  a halt  in  The 
Highway  and  take  stock  in  a 
bemused  manner  before  con- 
tinuing their  plod. 

• • • The  Tower 

The  road  surface  has  been 
good  so  far,  and  pretty  consis- 
tent. Suddenly,  within  half  a 
mile,  your  tender  feet  are 
faced  with  a metal  bridge  (St 
Katharine's  Dock),  smooth, 
polished  tiles  (the  Tower 
Hotel),  the  dreaded  cobbles 
(Tower  Wharf)  and  a vicious 
little  hillock  to  lift  you  into 
Lower  Thames  Street  If  your 
toes,  ankles  and  calf  muscles 


can  survive  that  little  lot,  you 
have  nothing  more  to  fear. 

☆ ☆☆  Bfacfcfriars 

Delightful  relief  as  you 
retreat  from  the  world  into 
the  underpass:  no  cameras, 
no  cars,  no  traffic  noise,  no 
spectators  — Just  the  slap, 
slap,  slap  of  echoing  shoes  as 
weary  runners  are  allowed  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  commu- 
nal introspection. 

☆ ☆ ☆ The  Finish 

The  interminable  Embank- 
ment and  the  unending  Bird- 
cage Walk  are  left  behind. 
Queen  Victoria’s  statue  has 
broken  into  a broad  grin  as 
you  turned  past  her  into  the 
Mall  No  matter  that  in  half 
an  hour  you  may  he  so  stiff 
that  you  have  to  beg  a com- 
plete stranger  to  untie  your 
shoelaces;  the  sun  is  ^hrning 
the  birds  are  singing  and  you 
are  now  a marathon  runner. 
And  you  have  a medal  to 
prove  it 


Also-rans . . . some  even  walk 


Golf 


A* 


/* 
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Norman  does  it  again 


David  Henderson 
at  Hilton  Head 


■HEY  gathered  in  their  i 
thousands  to  mourn  the 
_ joss  of  Greg  Norman's 
Masters  title  when  the  big 
Australian  again  attempted  to 
prove  there  is  life  after  adver- 
sity in  the  MCI  Classic  here 
in  South  Carolina  yesterday. 

Golf  fans  share  the  wide- 
spread macabre'  fascination 
with  disaster,  particularly  on 
the  scale  of  Norman’s  collapse 
at  Augusta,  but  he  looked  far 
from  a victim  out  on  foe  Har- 
banTown  course. 

A second'  successive  69. 
boasting  five  “birdies,  was  evi- 
dence of  steely  resolve  as  Nor- 
mal! moved  to  within  four 
shots  of  the  early  second- 


round  leaders  Tom  Watson 
and  Jeff  Sluman  on  131. 

And  as  he  did  so  Norman 
attracted  a for  larger  gallery 
than  -did  his  oonqueror  Nick 
Faldo.  the  Great  White  Shark 
swimming  is  a sea  of  sympa- 
thy as  his  legion  «f  fans  paid 
tribute  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  handled  the  biggest 
downfall  in  Masters  history.  - 
With  Faldo  going  out  late  in 
his  attempt  to  improve  on  his 
first-round  70,  'Norman  ex- 
plained how  he  had  been 
transformed  by  the.  .’way 
people  responded  to  his  de- 
feat, with  his  Florida  office 
flooded ' with  gqodwill 
messages.-  .-  _ 

“This  has  “been  the’  most 
touching  few  days  cf  my  en- 
tire life,  it’s  been  phenome- 
nal.” said  Norman.  “You  can- 


not believe  how  many  people 
have  called  me  up  and  my 
office  has  been  hit  by  a bliz- 
zard of  faxes  " 

■ Among  them  was  one  from 
Bob  Hawke,  the  former  prime 
minister  of  Australia:  others 
were  in  Japanese.  “I  never 
thought  I could  reach  out  and 
touch  people-like  that  by  los- 
ing,” he  added.  “This  has 
changed  my  fife;  I am  a differ- 
ent and  better  person  since 
7pm  last  Sunday  night” 
Another  much  revived 
player  yesterday  was  Colin 
-Montgomerie,  who  shot  six 
birdies  in  a 66  to  lie  seven 
under  par  cm  135  at  the  half- 
way stage.  The  Scot  was  in 
rampant  form  -after  three 
birdies  in  the  first  five  holes 
and  said.'  “This  course  Suits 
my  game  ideally." 


Carter  primes  young  guns 


MfdMtol  Britten  at  Mouglns 


David  carter 

showed  that  the 
future  of  British  golf 
is  In  good  hands  when  he 
smashed  the  course  record 
by  two  shots  to  take  the 
halfway  lead  in  the  Cannes 
Open  here  yesterday. 

Carter’s  career-best  nine- 
onder-par  62  was  the  low- 
est round  on  the  European 
Torn*  so  far  this  season.  It 
sent  the  Chesterfield  23- 
year-old  into  a one-shot 
lead  over  a field  boasting 
three  current  Ryder  Cup 
players;  his  nearest  chal- 
lengers are  two  members  of 
the  1993  Walker  Cup  side, 
Ireland’s  Padraig  Harring- 
ton, who  is  24,  and  the 


Scot  Raymond  Russell,  23. 

Carter  was  born  In  Jo- 
hannesburg and  raised  in 
South  Africa  but  his  alle- 
giance is  to'  England:  hi* 
parents  are  British,  his 
tether  Bryan  now  being  a 
Derbyshire  club  profes- 
sional. Carter  fils  earned 
his  tour  card  in  style  by 
winning  the  1094  Qualify- 
ing School  and  since  then 
the  slender  six-footer  has 
showed  steady  progress 
with  third  place  in  the 
recent  Madeira  Open. 

He  had  10  birdies,  four  of 
them  at  short  holes,  getting 
out  and  back  in  31  to  lay 
first  claim  to  a'  course- 
record  prize  of  £3,000  and  a 
gold  watch  of  similar  value. 
In  his  first  round  of  70  he 
had  hit  17  greens  and  15 


fairways  but  bad  taken  35 
putts;  yesterday  he  bad 
only  27  putts,  and  so  accu- 
rate was  his  iron  play  that 
only  one  of  them  exceeded 
10  feet. 

Harrington  had  seven 
birdies  in  his  65  to  total 
133,  and  Russell  followed 
up  his  opening  66  with  a 68 
to  edge  ahead  of  the  Span- 
iard Ignacio  Garrido  on 
135.  ■ 

The  Italian  Ryder  Cup 
player  Costantino  Rocca 
got  out  in  30  and  added 
birdies  at  the  13th  and  16th 
to  reach  eight  under  par, 
but  then  paid  the  penalty 
for  scorning  caution  at  the 
last  by  driving  into  the  lake 
for  a double-bogey  seven 
that  left  him  on  a six-under  - 
par  136. 


Results 


Rugby  League  • ; 

MBMium  swsswaMM»_wiiy  «. 
Auckland  TO,  W*a»ro  M.CAWrtnu* 
IS 

Golf 

CANNES  WO*:  Second  to— d (BB/Ire 

uniwaswwn  iaancinwTO.«aiisaP 
Harrwgton  68.  68-  I*4”  **••»*&» 

tjg  I Rirnl n (Spl  67.  65.  IS#  P 

et.  69.  W p l*8* 

DinwW*  70.  88:  B 
130  P Aim**  71. 68: 0 < 

Edmond  |M iTIJW * 

Kankksmm  (F**»  70  » O TV  « 
bHUtn  IS—}  69  7D.  F floe*  tss)  W 7S.  P 
HfldU&m  ISwbi  75.  W i S C*0*  78. 
n Tumaf  (NZI  71.  fid.  C Sumw  tSpL7^ 
&\  D Hosslal  fSpl  W- 
12. 6&  tai  P Ernie*  71  7tfc  DGlPora  UW 
P Nyman  {5**)  FT  ttt  6 Hail  TtltS 

l4RiPymin  70. 72:  S Wiatum J6.  «■" 

69  143  J Lomas  Z3.  W.  J V*" 

R Jacqumm  |F» 1 "1  73  D A Russa*  72  M; 


0 Howell  U.  St.  PSaJa-TT,  72;  RCttjitol 
7VTO:  O FW»rt»  TOT TtfVliWey  tAus)  0&. 
75:  M Rom.  Tt  P WaBon  66, 75:  P Broad- - 
nurai  TO.  7K  L MMMWod  71.  7Z.  144  S 
Luna  190}  75.  W a Cahmv'lActf  73,71:  J 
Robson  74. 70;  A'CoWson  71.  73:  C Poat 
f0«t)'7O.  r*  A HatfMW  (S—V  73.  dg  f 
TamawHFr)  75.  OR  W Weatnw  0M  7S.  89. 
148  P Hainan*!  tMorf  74.-71.  Q Dabsoo 
|Fr)  72.  tt  WJobMtmhaa  fSwa)  n.74.  G 
■ Brand  Jw  7Z'33e  S MoAHtaW  73,  72;  M 
MoLaan  72.  73:  ISeUu  Wl  7*  F !££ 
wen  Bwe»74  Tv  N— dllm  14S  S 
Webster  77. « R R*5afly  74t7S  J M»- 
min  (SmW-73.  74:  fcT A Matiff  {8WT75. 73; 
D BofieBO tBO) 73. 7i E Bdto»»eel  port 

73:  PFilIkatSwt)  75.7a;  JSpsnee  09.77:  T 

JoftnsJnn#  ffirfi)  70,  7R  J Rtwo  Bpl  75. 
73:  P O'Malley  lAuaJ  7v  7S  fl  Lm  TV 71;  J 
BldwWi  72,-74. 147  S BoOamloy  75.74; 

R OrwrAikl  78.  m M J*7* 
p Prta  TB.  71:  C Cavee*  (ft}  72.  T5c  O 
Ernenon  73.  74.0  Higgins  75.72  S FWd 
77. 70:  M FaStfi  |Se«J  71. 3tt  J 71. 

701  145  J Wioanai  (UW  72.  7K  A- teas- 
borne  74.  74:.R  Ccriae  76. 72;  6 BMH  Tl. 

, 77:  R Kartaon  (SrrafTT.  tv.  A CrfUrt  74. 
■74TR  Mefartane  7ft  TV  J Rwnaey  p)  7ft 
7ft  A Leboue  (Ft}  72.  7V74»  SWcfttra. 
son 72.  77: P QWrfcf (SwittJ  JVI l«l 
oriea  |I0  78.71:  J-Xamuon  ^Pr}  75.. Tl.  F 
Horxtoy 73:- 7ft 0 Cftatmw tAuajVS  W; S 
Sewer  lOen  TO' 73;  M OevfcTO  7ft  U 
Angled  (Sw»  7ft  Tft  wo  F Mnita 
77  7ft  li  WeW)  73.7ft-  EOtfetal  1^*774  70. 


• B Bums  74. 78:  P Curry  79. 7ft  Ptawle  71. 
Tft  (XRo^shn  (Nor)  7ft  72:  P FawW-tAua) 

73,  71.181  T Stem  (Den)7ft  73;  fl  Oween 
fSA}  75.  r&  fJ  umer  (S «b|  77,  7ft  u 
Qronberg  (Swe)  72.  7ft  K Erflme  (SM«' 
Tft  761 P Way  72. 7ft  M unon  73. 7ft  IS*  P 
Qo«Bng  70.  Tft-  A OMeom  71.  01;  M W3t 
7ft  7K  A Hansen  (Den)  51.  71: -ft  Tmttig 
tOm)  77.  75.  188  R Drummond  77.  Tft  P 
Sfotaml  (Owe)  7ft  7ft  ise  p Mofcmer 
(AM)  78,  78t’M  Qleu  p=r)  78  7S.  189  D 
miiaine  75, 8ft  T Melsen  (Nor)  Bft  Tft  J L 

• aim  (ft)  Tft  TO  IS#  M Clayton  (Aw)  7ft 
80;  t Level  (Fr)  75.  00. 1SS  H doeUnddM 

• [Fr)85.73;OajHbWB(Sw^7ft8ft1S«M 
Plummer  B0.  Tft  1 Si  P Mnftak  (O)  78,42. 
MU  CUWC  pH  Won  Haafft  miis 
Ihel  earned  eeeiee  (US  wdeee  etaiad):  ftd 
X Green;  Q Boros:  J Piayk;  L Robert*.  07 
J Carter;  l Netaon;  DMarttn;  B Mayfclc  D 
Wbldort:  J Surea»E  T Wstten;  B 7w»y.  88 
M Bradtor.  BVteAine;  B Fauir  A ueoee: 

B MaCallnMC  U O’Meara:  T lahtaaic  M 
s&ndy,  B Loter  C firmer.  R Mediate,  0 
EOwarda:  O Lore-  Aleei  ft*  W Omuy  > 
(Aoat  C Montgomerie  (GBV  G Merman 
/A us).  TO  N FiSomau  v Singh  I 

B Ogle  (Aus):  B FTOit  (SA):  S Lyle  .(OS). 
ra  N Price  torn).  7S  C tany^AeeL  U 


79  F 


Caioftaif  (NZL  T4  F Nobuo 
Aliam  (SAL 

Tennis  ' . 

JAPAN  OPEN  (Tokyo;.  Mem  ftwrtw- 
Seim  Pfinpnt  IUSj  bi  Q Ftag«  iFn 


3-ft  6-3.  0-4,  B new»*TO  {US}  H M 
Cha»g  (US)  M.  T-ft  M Woodfcrte  (Am) 
btTftnqvW  (S«mi)  6-4. 7-«  M DndomM 
(Seri  51  B Kntkak  {Weft)  7-ft  7-ft 
Wo— K fliiTfi  Wn4r-  A Px— tor  (US) 
M K Po  (US)  6-CL  ft-0t « HV— ■ (Jecen) 
rnr  Mfrmrm  rrSim.  rn  toad  flealr  “ 
, (Japan)  bt  A 6 ogJyemo  (Jaw)  B-1t 


PSN  (Beroelona): 

4 Cwtor  (US)  MT  Marfln  (US) 
ft-ft,  7-ft  T fueler  (Au»  tu  F Rotg  (fip) 
e~l,  B-t  M Mee  (CUM)  bt  M Laneor 
(Swe)  2-fl.  B-i. "ft*  C Mega  Op)  tn  A 
Beraseiegul  (3p)  6-3,  6-3.  . . 
BERMUDA  PPSN  lPage():  Becoetf 
n— d M WeeUngtom  (US)  Dt  F SquUlarT 
(Arg)  6-1,  6-7. 7-ft  B tlehrwne  (US)  U J 
Aped  (Sen)  6-t  ftV.  7-ft  V Spmtou  (U5) 
H K-Ocanena  (Belt  6-1.  6-3:  ■ Pfpptol 
(Uni)  H A Me  (Aua)  6-4. 6-2. 

Baseball 

RATKMUL  LCAOtlK  PBst?UJTJ/T  ft  6t 
Loida  Z Ctilcago  7.  Ban  Frencoecft  6;  PliBe- 
deipma  9.  MonwaaJ  ft  Ftonda  5 Atlanta  3.- 
AMXMCAH  UM5B  Boem  io.  Baift 
tnorw  7:  MtoaiMe  ft  Kansas  City.  2;  Cell; 
tonne  ftToranm  ft  Seattle  11.  Detroit  a. 

Badminton 

BMOPNAN  CHAMPK3IHWS  tHtrrr 
mg  Denr  Faiel  1lw  j|»  Men:  P-Otoyr 
* (Dan)  bi  <1  Obaon  iSwel  1S-7. 


16-d,  W—  m V—ekm  {Rue;  ft  A 
Bonder gaard  (Den)  11-6.  17-®.  (MMem 
■ ouwh  Mu,— < (Den)  a K 
ScftftdvK  Ubften  (O or}  75-8,  55-5-  L 

to—  I eurlito—y  IftDsei  (Den)  W J 


BredburyU  Wrlghl  (Eliflt  19-13.  10-15. 
1S4. 

Baskatball 

MBA:  Milwaukee  111.  Gftarlotte  105; 
Oweiand  S3.  New  York  77:  Orlande  lift 
Atlanta  10C  Qucago  lift  Detroit  7ft  Del- 
tas 132.  Denier  85:  teuton  H6,  la  Cup- 
pen  IDT,  San  Antonio  100,  LA  La  wore  ioct 
Ufth  94.  Vflpcouiar  7ft 

Bowls 

ALL-EMOLANO  DOOQR  CMAMPKM- 
8MPS  (Medan  uowmy}-  »%*t  murefc  J 
La— eu  htP  Lawean  21-Ht  P Hcfclne  bt 
T Webb  21-1%  D Uenmuut  bt  J Evans 
21-20:  M BMoek  bt  A King  21-12;  ■ 
Warm  U A Tldby  21-16: 1 Wee*  bt  S 
Waiter  21-7:  O Sen^ean  bt  G Bkw> 
21-lft  B Jeetoe*  m P Ayiing  2v.ii. 
IimM  I'nnrft  L adtotl  ft  M Keable 
2J-a-  S Shafts*  ft  M Safejer  21-16,  J 
lumper  bl  I UsWhlnnev  21-20-  J 
Ptbeir  ft  W Hobart  21-15;  J Lev  man  ft 
P Dfckffw  25-3:  M taint  M D Hewnfte 
21-8. 1 Wane*  ft  S Warren  2vt9:  B Jan- 
ktos  bt  0 Sampson  21-13. 


AMBER  TOURNAMENT  (Monaco): 
Roved  18  oton  Jhigai  V Krarendi  (Rus) 
Sft  V twanebuk  (Uto)  Bi  V Anand  llral)  7ft  A 
Shtrov  (Sp)  7:  j Potoar  (Hun)  61 G Kamaky 
fUSL  J ptket  (Meoil  ft  A Karpov  (Rus).  J 
Lauber  (Fn  Sft  P Nikodc  (Boa)  <1  L L|ueo- 
)eett  (Vug).  X Jun  (Ctftia)  9. 

Cricket 

THRSB-BAT  MATCHSto  Vbe  Parke 

Durham  334-0  dec  (5  Hutton  i72no.  M A 
Roeoberrv  i45no)  and  20-0.  Oxtord  Uni- 
veraKy  227-4  dec  (C  U Gupu  1i3no.  1 J 
Svtsftfte  66).  Maleh  drown.  rnM*i  Gla- 
morgan 262-1  dec  (H  Monts  Uflno.  D L 
Hemp  KOno)  and  246-1  dec  fS  P Janies 
-ttono.  H P Maynard  100).  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity 225-3  dec  tE  T Smith  10i,  A Sintfi 
52 no)  and  33-A  Match  brawn 
SHARJAH  CUPi  Rnsto  Sown  Atrfca  297-5 
(60  overs;  O tOrHSfi  liaws  P Symcftt  61) 
indie  342-0  (SO  oven:  $ Tensoftar  £7). 
Sooth  Africa  wen  by  36  runs, 


Ice  Hockey 


NHL  PLAV-OFFSi  ■entire  Cnrteeraw 
Hrrt  naid.  Montreal  9.  NY  Ranger*  3 
(Montreal  lead  Banes  2-0).  Tampa  Bay  2. 
Philadelphia  1 (ot  hw  tied  t— 1)  West- 
ant  CoohrewK  Fire*  rourat  Toronto  5 
St  Lours  4 iU  sense  ned  1-11.  Vancouver 
5 Coturado  4 raw  tea  tied  1-Fl 


Cricket 


Elworthy  off 
to  good  start 

QTEVE  ELWORTHY,  Lan- 
wBcashire’s  new  overseas 
player,  is  unlikely  to  match 
Wasim  Akram’s  1995  total  of 
Bl  Championship  wickets,  but 
the  31-year-old  South  African 
looks  a good  bet  to  compen- 
sate with  the  bat  for  fhe  Paki- 
stani's absence,  writes  Andy 
Wilson. 

Whereas  Waste  managed 
only  421  first-class  runs  last 
season,  Elworthy  yesterday 
marked  his  Old  Trafford 
debut  with  88,  a career-best 
score  which  lifted  Lancashire 
fkx>m  87  for  six  to  a defendable 
212  all  out  against  Yorkshire. 
The  visitors  reached  64  for 
force  by  foe  close. 

Elworthy  never  looked  en- 
tirely comfortable  but  sur- 
vived two  slip  chances  to  hit 
II  fours  and  a six. 

LAMCASKREwYOfBCSHmS 

Hret  tontaga  (oramlghC  56-0) 

N J Speah  c Btefcey  a Msrrla  — « 

A FUruae  c Monto  b Googtt S 

1V»  K Hagg  e Btakay  b Wnna *T 

I p Alison  b Wiwrt — * 

S Elworthy  c Wharf  h Vaughan 8S. 

Q Yates  c Whiia  b Whari S 

R J Qraan  bi  Biatoy  b Raher 14 

O ICeedy  not  out • 

Ewroami.  R?7.  1* 


tool  (50  oms). 


. S1Z 


Mi  e(  ehtob  nna  Bl  55.  87,  105, 122. 
18& 

loednfi  Cough  18-7-37-1;  Whirl 
T9- ID-28-5;  Haminon  16-0-53-1;  Ftahw 
9-2-26-1;  wnna  13-3-43-1;  Morris 
6-1-11-1;  Vaughan  1-0-B-1. 

VORRSHRB 


C J Schofield  e yuos  b Breen  „ 
U P vsiyMn  b Austin 


as 

s 

*D  By  as  not  out *8 

CWWtec  Hogg  b Green O 

R A K ante  borough  not  out 8 

Extras  (Ibl) 1 

Tola)  per  & 3f  rears) — — . — M 

Mi  ol  mIcftofK  14. ».  50. 

To  tab  tR  J Blakey.  A C Morris,  0 Gougn, 
□ U Hamilton.  I D Fisher.  A Q Wart 
boartlar  Elworthy  11-1-37-0;  Austin 
10-6-5-1.  Breen  64-17-2  KeMy  6-6-d-O; 
y«i«  2-2-0-ft 

Uhnaireai  G I Burg***  and  R Palmer. 


Equestrianism 

Whitaker  opts 
for  variety  act 


Judith  Draper  In  Geneva 


JOHN  WHITAKER,  the  win- 
ner of  the  Volvo  Show- 
jumping  World  Cup  in  1990 
and  1991,  will  this  weekend  at- 
tempt to  achieve  what  no 
rider  has  previously  done:  to 
complete  a hat-trick  of  vic- 
tories and  to  win  the  three-teg 
final  on  two  different  horses. 

The  World  Cup  rules  allow 
riders  to  switch  horses  dur- 
ing file  filial  provided  both 
nominated  mounts  have  qual- 
ified, and  tt  was  always 
Whitaker's  intention  to  ride 
Grannusch  In  foe  speed  teg 
before  switching  to  his  Olym- 
pic hope  Welham  for  the 
second  and  third  legs. 

Rodrigo  Pessoa,  the  young 
Brazilian  who  finished  tn 
second  place  just  ahead  of 
Whitaker  in  the  opening  leg, 
is  also  using  two  horses.  Like 
Grannusch.  Pessoa 's  first-leg 
ride  Special  Envoy  is  17  and 
his  rider  plans  to  save  him  for 
selected  major  Grand  Prix 
competitions  such  as  Aachen 
and  Calgary  later  in  the  year. 
So  Pessoa  has  switched  to  his 
prospective  Olympic  ride 
Tomboy. 

Hugo  Simon,  the  first-leg 
winner,  had  his  decision 
taken  out  cf  his  hands  when 
his  top  horse.  Apricot,  devel- 
oped colic  which  required 
surgery.  The  Austrian  had  no 
hesitation  in  nominating  foe 
upcoming  ET  far  all  three  legs 
and  the  nine-year-old  proved 
his  worth  by  decisively  out- 
pacing his  40  rivals  on  Thurs- 
day. Simon  showed  no  signs 
of  tiie  painful  elbow  injury 
which  kept  him  out  of  the  sad- 
dle for  a fortnight  shortly  be- 
fore this  show. 
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England  turn 


to  beaten 


Botham 


Mike  Sefvey  reports  on  moves  to  recruit 
the  talents  of  the  inspirational  all-rounder 


NGLAND’s  cricket 
hierarchy  will 
shortly  extend  an 
i olive  branch  to  lan 
i Botham  by  asking 
him  to  become  part  of  David 
Lloyd's  coaching  team. 
Botham,  who  says  he  is  desper- 
ate to  help  pull  the  game  from 
the  mire,  suffered  a rebuff  on 
Thursday  when  the  county 
chairmen  ignored  his  nomina- 
tion to  became  a selector  and 
instead  opted  for  David  Grave- 
ney  and  Graham  Gooch. 

But  when  the  new  selection 
pane)  meet  in  Chelmsford 
over  the  next  few  days.  Both- 
am’s name  will  be  high  on  the 
agenda  and  his  enthusiasm  is 
likely  to  be  incorporated  Into 
a progressive  new  structure. 

Yesterday,  in  his  tabloid- 
newspaper  column.  Botham 
accused  the  Test  and  County 
Cricket  Board  of  using  a 
“dirty  tricks  department", 
claiming  they  “did  their  best 
to  derail  my  attempts  to  help 
revive  English  Test  cricket". 
Already,  though,  Alan  Smith, 
the  TC-CB  chief  executive,  has 
extended  a dinner  invitation 
— including  "a  very  good 
bottle  of  trine"  — to  Botham 
so  that  they  can  discuss  com- 
mon ground. 

Prime  mover  in  the  attempt 
to  harness  Botham  is  Lloyd, 
the  newly  appointed  England 
coach.  One  condition  of  Lloyd 


accepting  the  job  was  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  choose 
his  coaching  staff,  and  it  Is  no 
secret  that  the  Lancastrian  is 
a believer  in  incorporating 
the  experience  of  top  former 
players  into  his  overall 
strategy. 

In  Botham  he  recognises 
one  of  the  great  all-rounders 
in  history.  "Just  look  at  what 
he  has  to  offer,"  said  Lloyd 
yesterday.  MA  great  swing- 
bowler  mid  pace  bowler,  a tre- 
mendous technique  as  a bats- 
man. top-class  catcher,  great 
enthusiasm  and  a never-say- 
die  attitude.  It’s  got  to  rub  off, 
hasn't  it? 

"What  we  need  to  do  is  to 
talk  to  him  and  see  what  he 
has  to  offer.  Chew  it  over  for  a 
few  days.  I would  like- to  be 
able  to  say  to  tile  board.  This 
is  what  I want.  I am  the  coach 
and  I should  be  given  the  staff 
I want'.  Fd  love  to  see  him 
involved" 

The  election  of  the  selectors 
had  grown  out  of  proportion 
to  its  importance,  and  Lloyd 
would  not  have  quibbled  who- 
ever had  been  chosen;  "It 
would  have  been  fine  because 
whoever  had  been  picked  — 
and  rm  sure  Tin  not  being 
naive  — they  would  have  had 
English  cricket  at  heart  We 
would  all  be  pulling  the  same 
way." 

It  may  turn  out  to  be  fortu- 


nate that  Botham  missed  out 
because  his  talents  appear  to 
lie  elsewhere.  If  he  wishes  to 
become  involved  — and  al- 
ready he  has  vowed  to  "ham 
mer  away  until  they  let  me 
in"  — he  would  be  a part  of  a 
set-up  that  would  be  designed 
to  bring  stability  to  the  Eng- 
land side. 

‘T  fully  recognise  the  need 
to  go  forwards.”  said  Lloyd, 
“and  there  are  many  different 
proposals  to  consider  such  as 
board  contracts  for  England 
players,  the  need  for  some  of 
them  to  play  less  cricket  and 
a two-tier  county  structure. 
It’s  a sign  that  the  county  sys- 
tem is  recognising  the  need 
for  reform  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  TCCB  are  saying. 
'Let’s  find  out  how  we  can.  in- 
volve the  great  players’. 

“David  Gower  and  Mike 
Patting,  for  example,  are  both 
on  David  Acfield's  working 
party,  rm  ambitious  and  I 
like  a sense  of  achievement 
Now  I’m  just  going  to  do  my 
job  in  getting  the  players  com- 
fortable. Often,  like  this  week, 
the  politics  of  the  game  push 
the  players  into  the  back- 
ground, and  we  need  to  over- 
come that  The  players  are 
the  vital  element  and  often 
that  gets  overlooked. 

“They  need  to  be  comfort- 
able with  me  and  me  with 
them.  They  have  to  respect 
their  role  In  the  gamp  and 
offer  beam  support  The  bot- 
tom line  is  that  I don't  want 
anyone  to  let  themselves  or 
their  team-mates  down.” 


Seaman  sunset 
strip  to  stay 


THE  FA's  commercial  director 
Trevor  Phillips  yesterday 
caHed  David  Seaman’s  new  Eng- 
land kit  “ a clanger".  But  after  a 
*’ clarification " call  from  Umbro 
he  agreed  it  had  to  stay  for  two 
years,  writes  Martin  Thorpe. 

Phillips  said  the  strip  had 
made  Seaman  “ look  Bke  a tube 
of  Refreshers"  on  its  debut 
against  Bulgaria. 

But  Umbro.  also  author  of 
Manchester  United’s  grey  strip, 
said  the  goalkeeper's  design  had 
been  approved  by  Phillips  and. 
with  its  matching  indigo  bkja  for 
outfield  players,  had  been  "a 
resounding  success",  ie  selling 
weO.  Seaman  will  wear  first- 
choice  yellow  on  Wednesday. 
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SPAT  MARS  THE  MARATHON 


Five  alive  . . . Paul  Evans,  top,  Gary  Staines,  Jon  Solly,  Eamonn  Martin  and  Mark 
Hndspith  look  forward  to  competing  in  tomorrow’s  race  • photograph:  graham  turn® 


Veterans  attack 
the  new  wave 


Venables 

plays  it  all 


by  the  book 


David  Lacey 


TERRY  Venables  pub- 
lished a book*  this 
week.  He  last  produced 
one  just  over  18  months 
ago.aDdyetanotherisdueto 
hit  the  shelves  in  the  autumn. 

At  this  rate  Venables  will 
eventually  have  enough  books 
written  by  or  about  him  to 
rival  the  Old  Testament  And 
he  has  barely  started  work  on 
Judges. 

The  latest  offering  is  the 
story  oThis  two  years  as 
national  coach.  The  plot, 
therefore.  Is  unavoidably  thin. 
Nevertheless  the  book  has  a 
certain  rarity  value  in  con- 
cluding with  a quote  from  the 
26th  president  of  the  United 
States,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
which  according  to  Venables 
sums  up  "all  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  on  life  and  people" . 

Journalists  fan,  presum- 
ably: *Tt  is  not  the  critic  who 
counts;  not  the  man  who 
points  out  how  the  strong  man 
stumbles,  or  the  doer  of  deeds 
could  have  done  them  better. 
The  credit  belongs  to  the  man 

who  is  actually  in  the  arena,  . 
whose  face  is  marred  by  dust 
and  sweat  and  blood,  who 
strives  valiantly." 

The  thought  may  come  in 
handy  should  Venables  pick 
Warren  Barton  again.  Media- 
wise,  another  piece  ofRoose- 
valtzoigbt  have  been  more 
apt:  “The  men  with  the  muck- 
rakes are  often  Indispensable 
to  the  well-being  of  society; 
but  only  if  they  know  when  to 
stop  raking  the  muck." 

Roosevelt  calls  to  mind 
Teddy  Brewster,  the  arch-loon 
in  Arsenic  and  Old  Lace  who 
believes  he  is  the  said  presi- 
dent and  is  much  given  to 
noisy  re-enactments  afRoose- 
velt  leading  the  Rough  Riders’ 
charge  up  Kettle  Hill.  This  in- 
volves galloping  up  a stair- 
case blowings  bugle. 

Eventually  they  come  to 
take  Teddy  a way  with  die 
words  “Mr  President,  your 
term  afoEfice  is  over".  Vena b- 
les's  term  as  England  coach  Is 
due  to  end  this  summer. 

In  January  he  told  the  Foot- 


ball Association  that  because 
of  the  number  of  legal  actions 

rrstrs 

to  devote  the  amount  of  time 

needed  to  take  England  into 

the  1998  World  Cup  qualifiers. 

He  has  Insisted  he  will  not 
change  his  mind. 

This,  however,  has  notpre- 
vented  another  upsurge  of 
speculation,  fuelled  by  the  ab- 
sence of  an  obvious  successor, 
that  Venables  might  yet  be 
persuaded  to  stay  on.  For 
instance,  should  England  win 
the  European  Championship, 
or  even  play  outstandingly 
well  without  winning  it  there 

may  be  a ground  swell  of  pub- 
licfeeling towards  that  end. 

Venables  remains  unequiv- 
ocal on  Ihe  matter.  “The  situa- 
tion is  exactly  the  same,"  he 
pair!  this  week,  "and there's  no 
reason  to  think  the  position 

will  change.  ” 

But  what  if  the  position  did 
change?  Venables  has  strong 
support  among  the  hierarchy 
at  Lancaster  Gate,  and  having 
already  freed  England’s  run- 
in  to  Euro  *96  from  the  burden 
of  mounting  media  specula- 
tion about  his  future  as 
paH^nai  coach,  might  he  not 
Hiinfc  again?  If  so,  what  would 
the  consensus  of  opinion  at 
die  FA  be? 

Probably  an  unholy  mix- 
ture of  delight  and  alarm.  For 
behind  Sir  Bert  Millichip, 
whose  retirement  as  FA  chair- 
man is  imminent.  Graham 
Kelly,  the  chief  executive,  and 
Jimmy  Armfield,  on  whose 
recommendation  Venables 
was  appointed,  lies  the  Inter- 
national committee  with  its 
Asquithlan  attitude  of  wait- 
and-see. 

Wait  and  see,  that  is,  until 
Venables’ steam  has  played  in 
a major  tournament  June 
will  settle  this  issue,  but  with- 
out clearing  the  doubts  among 
certain  committee  members 
about  the  number  of  legal 
actions  in  which  the  England 
coach  is  involved. 


Logically,  therefore. 
Venables  cannot 
change  his  mind  about 
stepping  down.  He 
wanted  100  per  cent  support 
from  everyone  at  the  FA.  He 
can  still  count  on  it  only  for 
the  duration  of  the  European 
Championship. 

So  the  FA  had  better  get  its 
skates  on  in  appointing  Ven- 
ables’s  successor.  Glenn  Hod- 
dle  is  flavour  of  the  moment 
but  would  he  carry  a big 
enough  stick? 

•Venables’  England  (Boxtree. 
£15.99). 


Runners  accused  of 
lacking  desire,  writes 

Duncan  Mackay 


ON  THE  eve  of  the 
London  event,  Brit- 
ain's most  success- 
ful marathon  runner 
of  the  past  has  lashed  out  at 
the  country’s  distance  ath- 
letes for  being  more  inter- 
ested in  money  than  prepar- 
ing for  major  races. 

“They  don’t  have  the  focus 
we  had.”  said  Ron  Hill,  the 
1989  European  and  1970  Com- 
monwealth champion.  "We 
were  focused  on  winning.  But 
going  professional  has  been 
bad  for  the  sport  If  you  are  a 
professional  runner  you  need 
a pay-day  to  survive  and  that 
means  you  cant  concentrate 
on  the  big  races.” 

He  is  supported  by  Geoff 
Smith,  winner  of  the  Boston 
Marathon  in  1984  and  1985. 
‘It’s  economics,"  he  said. 
When  I was  running,  there 
wasn’t  the  money  there  is 
now.  1 won  Boston  twice  and 
didn’t  get  a cent,  just  a medal. 
Nowadays  some  runners  seem 
to  be  satisfied  as  long  as  they 
get  fifth-place  prize-money." 

When  Chris  Brasher 
founded  the  London  Mara- 
thon IS  years  ago,  one  at  his 
prime  objectives  was  to  Im- 
prove the  standard  of  British 

distance  running.  But  no 
Briton  has  broken  the  world- 
class  benchmark  of  3hr  lOmin 
Since  Tony  Mflovaorov  fin- 
ished fifth  in  London  seven 
years  ago  In  2hr  09mln  54sec. 
Hifl  ran  2hr  09min  28sec  in 


1970  and  Smith  2hr  09min 
OSsec  in  1983.  The  decline  has 
mirrored  Britain's  lack  of 
success  at  the  middle-dis- 
tances in  recent  years. 

“I  don’t  understand  ft,"  said 
Hill  “Runners  should  still  be 
able  to  do  It  We’ve  got  the 
ideal  climate  to  train  in  and 
people  still  have  legs.  They 
just  need  the  motivation.” 

Mel  Batty.  Eamonn  Mar- 
tin’s coach,  consulted  Hill  be- 
fore Martin  won  the  1993  Lon- 
don Marathon  but  nobody 
from  the  British  Athletic  Fed- 
eration has  ever  contacted 
Hill  or  Smith  about  finding  a 
solution  to  the  problem. 

“We  wouldn’t  leave  any 
stone  unturned,”  said  HilL 
renowned  for  his  meticulous 
approach  to  training.  “But 
these  days  people  have  their 
own  ideas  about  how  to  pre- 
pare and  train.” 

Britain's  runners  at  this 
year’s  Olympic  Games  hi  At- 
lanta will  be  especially  hard 
pressed  to  make  an  impres- 
sion because  of  the  lack  of 
time  they  have  to  prepare. 

“Why  anyone  would  want 
to  run  to  that  heat  and  hu- 
midity is  beyond  me."  said 
Smith.  “Someone  could  die  if 
they  are  not  properly  pre- 
pared.” Martin  said:  “There 
is  no  point  in  me  going  unless 
the  BAF  are  prepared  to  pay 
for  me  to  go  out  there  and 
acclimatise." 

Hill  believes  the  BAF 
should  introduce  the  system 
that  Spain  uses,  whereby  run- 
ners are  paid  an  annual  sti- 
pend to  prepare  for  major 
championships.  ‘Tt’s  the  only 
way  we’re  ever  going  to  win 
medals  again."  he  said. 
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Her  opening  words  were: 
“You  can  have  no  idea 
how  much  work  is 
involved  in  maintaining  a 
private  golf  course.” 
Simon  Hoggart  on  the  Queen 
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Across 


l Kurdistan  certainly  has  a lot 
of  space  (8) 

S That  goose  look?  (6) 
9,100necertaJn/yisabft 
lacking  in  the  fashion  for 
adventure  (8,6) 

12  Died  in  prison  —try  to  get 
money  (5) 

13  Vassal  In  reactor  to  come 
down  in  Mausoleum 
country  (9)  . 

14  Old  soldier’s  taken  prisoner, 
back  part  in  front  (12} 

15  Pjdueofcnels!tbypiigB(l2) 

21  Vendee’s  satisfied  comment 

about  hunt  (9) 


23  Tree  insect's  companion  (5) 

24  Sense  utter-fool's  inside  (8) 

25  Is  there  a faint  possibility 
gown  is  on  crooked?  (8) 

26  Dedde  to  colonise  (6) 

27  Dtarist  to  go  from  Douglas 
to  Peat?  (8} 


Down 


1 Remove  from  the  aide-de- 

camp  (6) 

2*3  Waking  out  since  the  lady 
is,  hold  it  there!  (62.3,4) 

4 Single  pet  at  old  city  is  in  a 
fix  oirer  the  top  drawer  (12) 

6 Latin  ska  applied  to  crime  (5) 

7 Harangue  to  help  rising  dan 
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8 Blushing,  as  opposed  to 
paJe-skJnned  in  North 
America  (3-5) 

11  Incendiary  device — put  a 
lot  of  jewels  right  into  river 
(5-7) 

15  Agitated  for  lower  and 
upper  garments  to  be 
shortened  (9) 

16  What  God  does  comes  to 
an  end  without  concessions 
being  raised  (8) 

17  Pipe  through  which  blood 
goes  round  inside  (8) 

19  Edward  I's  hesitating, 
having  no  interest  (6) 

20  Japanese  ruler  has  weapon 
with  bone  sawn  off  (6) 

22  Keen on  the  Spanish  pub© 
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On  the  eve  of  her  70th  birthday,  SIMON  HOGGART  argues  that  many  of  the  w»e * 
of  the  House  of  Windsor  can  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Queen 

Mother  of  all  our  misfortunes 


tnher 

own 

words 


These  two 
idiots 
came  up 
behind  me 
and  said, 
‘You’re  all 
righti’ 

I said  I 
was  until  . 
you  came 
along - 
you’re 
upsetting 
my  horse 

On  being  shot 
atwitha 
starting  pistol 


Some 
things  stay 
there, 
some 
things  go 
out  of  the 
other  ear, 
and  some 

things^ 

don’t  go  in 
at  all  / 

Onmeetjpg 
prime  V. 
ministers 


What  have 
we  done 
wrong? 
We: 

thought 
that  we 
had 

bnkight 

thqmup 

sowell 

Onher 

children 


If  the 

people 

voted 

against 

the 

monarchy, 
I would  go 
quietly 

On' 

republicanism 


■fljeinilddownot 
stick  to  one . ; 
oar  Teflon 
monarch, 

PHOTOGRAPH. 
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TS  rough  beluga 
monarchist  these  days, 
especially  on  the  eve  of 
the  Queen's  7 Oth  "birthday. 

And  some  of  us  still  are 
■ monarchists.  There's  a 
myth  loved  by  some  on  the 
left,  a fantasy  which,  imagines 
that  if  we  could  only  abolish 
the  royal  family,  the  nation 
would  be  prosperous, 
cohesive  and  resurgent  once 
again.  Cutting  the  bead  off  the 
class  system  would  kill  the 
whole  creature,  from  the 

grandest  dukes  down  to  - 
Hyacinth  Bucket 
But  it's  absurd  to  think  that 

the  royals  can  be  blamed  for 
our  problems.  They  go  much 
deeper  than  that  And  tbe 
myth  ignores  the  fact  that 
some  erf  the  most  successful 
countries  in  the  world, 
countries  we  are  supposed  to 

admire  far  their  vigour  and 
dear-eyed  commitment  to  the 
fixture  are  also  monarchies: 

Holland,  Belgium,  Spain, 

Japan  and  most  Scandinavian 
countries,  for  starters.  So, 
technically  at  least  are 
rarmfla  and  Australia.  Seven 
of  the  15  EU  nations  have 

royal  heads  of  state.  _ 
Constitutional  monarchy  is 
a perfectly  respectable  system 
of  government  and  has  served 

many  countries  well.  You 
don’t  find  Japanese  people 
whingeing  that  the  Emperor 
has  held  back  car  exports.  The 
monarch  provides  an 
impotent  focus  for  the  great 
institutions  of  the  land  who 

are— the  theory  goes — 
obliged  to  offer  feadty  to  a sym 

bolic  notion  of  the  state  rather 
thantoeachother-  Itisone 
form  of  the  separation  of  pow 

ere,  a concept  highly  esteemed 

in  tbe  United  States.  Anyone 
who  thinks  that  sacking  the 

Queen  we  would createa 

single  new  job.  prevent  one  _ 
crime,  or  give  a any  poor  child 

a bbtter  stout  in  life,  is  crazed 
And  what  would  replace 
her?  Left-of-centre  think-tanks 
may  imagine  that  their  ideas 
would  prevail;  infect,  we 
would  be  stuck  with  whatever 
the  government  of  the  day 
thinks  would  serve  it  in  the 
shortterm. 

But  the  Windsors?  This  lot? 
Dowe  need  them?  Are  we 

stuck  with  this  family  until 

they  abdicate  in  bulk,  or  a mob 
storms  Buckingham  Palace? 

Those  questions  are  worth 

asking  this  weekend  as  the 
media  prepares  to  bend  its 
collective  knee  in  obeisance  to 
the  Queen  an  the  event  of  her 
birthday  tomorrow,  issuing  a 
great,  slavering  outpouring  of 
sycophancy. 

To  be  fair  there  are  subtle 
pyschological  reasons  for  this 

cascade  of  toadyism.  Like 

some  horrible  Frankenstein 
monster,  back  in  the  recesses 
erf  its  pickled,  brain  the  British 

press  does  feel  just  a tremor  of 
guilt  for  what  it  has  done  to 
the  royals.  Conor  Cruise 
O'Brien  once  said  that  receiv- 
ing the  attentions  of  the 

tabloids  was  like  being  picked 
up  and  shaken  by  same 
drunken  hooligan  who  wont 
let  go.  Well,  this  weekend  the 
hooligans  have  decided  that 

they  ought  to  be  nice,  at  least, 

to  their  victim’s  old  Mum. 

NOR  are  the  woes 
of  the  family 
entirely  their 
fault  None  of  us 
could  survive 
the  relentless 
attentions  of  the  press,  tbe 
knowledge  that  nothing  what- 
soever in  your  life  is  private. 
awrf  canfri^gntial,  the  suspi- 
cion that  your  servants  may 

be  inspecting  your  sheets  for 

stains  in  the  hope  of  selling 
the  information  to  a paper 
which  will  repeat  it  with  an 
the  gusto  ofthe  Cup  Final 
result  Whose  marriage  could 
survive  being  lived —perma- 
nently — wi  the  wrong  end  at 
a 1,000mm  lens? 

And  yet  the  Quean  must 

take  a measure  of  the  blame. 
What  is  astonishing  is  not 

how  much  has  changed  in  the 

court  since  she  came  to  the 

throne,  hut  how  little.  Coming 
from  afemilywhidi  was  ruth- 
less in  re-inventing  itself  in 
tnrder  to  survive  tVictoria 
invented  the  constitutional 
monarchy-.  Edward  vm  was 

sacked  for  wanting  to  marry 

an  unpopular  woman,  on  tbe 
ludicrous  grounds  that  she 
had  been  divorced;  do  you 
think  that  will  prevent 
Charles  becoming  King  if  the 

Windsors  decide  they  can  get 

away  with  it?)  it’s  amazing 
how  unadaptable  she  hersair 
hasprovedtobe. 

That  lack  of  flexibility 
stems  in  part,  perhaps,  from 

her  apparent  winingnessto 

live  quite  happily  in  a world  or 
her  own,  largely  unaware of 
how  the  rest  of  us.  A friend  ot 


mins  found  himself  seated 
next  to  her  at  one  ofher  regu- 
lar Buckingham  Palace 
lunches  designed  to  introduce 
her  to  interesting  people  from 
the  world  outside.  Her  open- 
ing words,  even  before  “How 
are  you?"  were;  “You  can  have 
no  idea  how  much  work  is 
involved  In  maintaining  a 
private  golf  course." 

Her  fevourite  television 
programme  is  The  Last  Of  The 

Summer  Wine,  which  simi- 
larly bears  no  relation  to  the 

real  world.  But  it  does  resem- 
ble her  own  life  in  many  ways; 
elderly  people,  trapped  in  a 
time-warp,  endlessly  discuss- 
ing meaningless  trivia. 

Much  ofher  reign  has  been 
devoted  to  holding  on  to  the 
trappings  of  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance which  might  have 
been  appropriate  100  years 

ago,  but  are  they  now?  The 

writer  Graham  Turner 
recently  revealed  that  the 
most  furious  tirade  she  ever 
unleashed  on  a government 
minister  was  against  Geoffrey 
Rippon  who.  as  Minister  of 
Housing,  bad  dared  allow  tbe 
new  London  Hilton  to  over- 
took Buckingham  Palace. 

She  herself  has,  admittedly. 

let  some  of  the  ceremonial  go 

hang.  For  instance,  though 

technically  guests  at  a formal 
dinner  are  supposed  to  finish 
eating  the  moment  she  does, 
she  will  push  a final  pea  round 

her  plate  until  everyone  has 
had  enough-  (Princess  Marga- 
ret is  less  considerate  and  a lot 
more  pompous;  even  atpri- 

vate  parties  all  must  down 

tools  when  she  does,  and  no 
one  is  permitted  to  goto  bed 
before  she  does.) 

The  Queen  has  demon 
Btratad  terrific  loyalty  to  the 

Commonwealth,  and  there  is 

not  a leader  of  any  hue  who 

thinks  she  is  remotely  racist 
—quite  a triumph  consider- 
ing her  own  mother  and  hus- 
band’s views  on  lesser  breeds. 

Yet  when  I watched  her  doin  g 
a walkabout  in  Barbados  I 
noticed  that  she  moved  from 
each  of  the  few  white  feces  in 
the  crowd  ignoring  those  hi 
between.  It  was  clearly  hurtful 
and  bewildering  to  the  locals. 
On  fee  other  hand,  few  of  them 
probably  knew  much  about 
horse  racing,  which  Is  her 
first  interest  She  spends  some 
£400,000  a year  on  It 
It’s  hard  for  anyone  under 
the  age  of  35  to  comprehend 
Just  how  deferential  the  media 
used  to  be  to  the  royals.  No 

breath  of  criticism  was  ever 


heard.  Now  when  we  are 
given  a minute  by  minute 

account  of  their  sexual  en 
counters,  we  can  barely  recall 
a time  when  we  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  their  pri- 
vate lives  except  from  Ideal- 
ised family  portraits  which, 
literally,  graced  chocolate 
boxes. 

The  most  heavily  coded  crit- 
icism was  received  wife  aston- 
ished outrage.  When  writers 
such  as  Malcolm  Muggeridge 
and  John  Grigg  suggested  that 
she  might  draw  her  staff  from 
a wider  social  circle,  they 
were  pliysically  attacked. 

Yet  despite  this  enormous 
shift  in  public  attitude,  there 

has  been  almost  no  change  at 
the  Palace.  The  Queen  is  still 
surrounded  by  people 
who  combine  upper  class  con 
fidence  with  mannered  defer- 
ence. No  one  thinks  she  should 
employ  only  Rastafarians  or 
single  mums — but  a few 
people  from  the  outside 
world?  Why  ever  not?  The 
Court  remains  frozen  in  time, 
however,  hardly  different 
from  the  one  she  inherited. 

It’s  astonishing  to  us  now 
that  even  a few  years  ago  she 
assumed  the  public  would 
happily  cough  up  for  the 
repairs  to  Windsor  Castle.  It 

boggles  the  mind  to  think  that 
she  only  agreed  to  pay  taxes 

when  told  she  had  no  choice. 


D 


OES  she  realise 
yet  just  how 
terrible  the 
crisis  ofthe 
Windsors  has 

bhmt-  become?  That  her 
heir  has  become  a national 
joke? That  the  failure  offeree 
out  of  the  four  marriages  so  ’ 
far  contracted  by  her  children 
is  a source  of  despair?  That 
they  have  swapped  majesty  for 

the  status  of  international 
soap  stars?  • - 

- There’s  no  need  for  pop 
psychology  to  explain  the 
problems  with  relationships 
suffered  by  her  ofispringWe 
should  remember  thatthe 

received  wisdom  in  the  post- 
war years  was  that  you 
shouldn't  show  too  much 

affection  to  your  children,  be- 
cause that  would  stop  them  be- 
coming independent  Yet  the 
sight  of  her  not  hugging  fee 
tiny  Prince  Charles  on  a rail- 
way platform  after  months  on 
a Commonwealth  tour  still 
haunts  the  mind. 

In  his  biography  the  prince 
told  Jonathan  Dimbleby  that 
his  mother  spent  only  an  hour 


and  a Haifa  day  with  Wm 
when  he  was  a child.  The  fam- 
ily friend  Philip  Ziegler  says 
that  she  was  never  a "dose 

parent”.  The  extraordinary 
stoicism  she  possesses,  and  mi 
which  almost  everyone 
remarks  with  admiration, 
may  work  fora  ceremonial 
; head  of  state  but  can  be  disas- 
trous for  a mother. 

By  all  accounts  the  relation- 
ship with  Charles  is  even 

more  distant  now . The  two 

courts  have  long  been  bitter 
rivals.  One  of  his  aides 
recently  recalled  how  almost 
every  time  they  asked  to  use 

the  Royal  Train,  some  engage- 
ment for  the  Queen  would  be 
tramped  up  by  her  courtiers  to 
prevent  them. 

Does  this  matter?  All 
parents  make  mistakes,  some 
of  them  terrible.  We  can  only 
hope  that  our  children  will  for- 
give us.  But  In  a sense,  raising 
happy  well-balanced  children 
is  the  crucial  Job  for  the  head 
of  any  royal  family,  fer  more 
important  than  opening  hos- 
pitals and  getting  briefings 
from  the  Prime  Minister 
about  the  public  sector 
borrowing  requirement. 

Breeding  a poised,  confi- 
dent admired  successor  is  as 
vital  as  breeding  winners  is  to 

a racing  stable.  Little  else  mat- 
ters. Yes,  Rupert  Murdoch 
and  those  who  have  crawled 

after  him  ore  very  largely  to 

blame.  Countries  such  as  the 
US  and  France,  whose 
national  symbols  are  inert  ob- 
jects, may  be  luckier,  there  is 

no  danger  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty ha  ving  her  toes  sucked 
cm  holiday,  or  Marie  France 
being  taped  talking  about  sex 
onher  mobile.  But  sadly  it  was 
the  dysfunctional  royal  femily 

which  handed  Murdoch  his 
raw  material. 

We  can  wish  the  Queen  a 

happy  birthday  tomorrow,  we 
can  pay  tribute  to  her  hard 
work —though  notafifeat 
much;  she  has  some  terrifi- 
cally long  holidays— we  can 

thank  her  for  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience she  has  brought  to 
her  public  engagements. 

Yet  the  monarchy,  and 
through  it  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  in  much  worse 
shape  now  than  it  has  been 
since  fee  death  of  George  IV. 
There  is  scant  enthusiasm  far 

Charles  ID,  and  no  agreement 

at  an  on  what  might  substitute 
tor  him.  to  fee  middle  of  tomor- 
row’s eulogies  we  might  just 
think  of  tossing  a little  of  fee 

blame  towards  Her  Majesty- 
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Ending  a 
taboo  in 
schools 


SHOULD  Gordon  Brown’s  name  be 
added  to  the  noble  list  of  education 
reformers:  Crowther.  Robbins. 
Donnison?  His  diagnosis  of  the  Inequal- 
ities of  British  education  In  the  second 
memorial  John  Smith  lecture  in  Edin- 
burgh last  night  was  spot  on.  There  was 
cool  analysis,  graphic  detail  and  an  ex- 
plicit commitment  for  change.  His  pre- 
scription leaned  in  the  right  direction 
too  but  remains  too  imprecise  at  present 
for  final  judgment  But  certainly  his 
speech  was  a refreshing  break  from  the 
silence  which  has  engulfed  Labour  lead- 
ers for  far  too  long  on  what  seemed  to 
have  become  a taboo  issue:  inequality. 

No  issue  should  be  more  Important 
to  a radical  party.  As  Mr  Brown  set  out 
with  passion,  denying  equal  opportuni- 
ties does  not  just  damage  the  millions  of 
individuals  involved,  but  British  society 
as  a whole.  If  Britain  is  to  compete  in  the 
modem  world,  it  needs  a skilled  work- 
force. It  does  not  have  one.  As  a succes- 
sion of  education  reformers  has  recently 
noted,  the  last  World  Economic  Forum 
showed  the  UK  slipping  from  14th  to  18th 
in  global  competitiveness,  due  mainly  to 


the  quality  of  the  workforce,  which  has 
slipped  to  24th  in  terms  of  skills  and  35th 
in  terms  of  education.  The  key  is  not  so 
much  more  graduates,  but  better  trained 
school  leavers.  Sir  Claus  Moser,  the  man 
who  rekindled  the  education  debate  five 
years  ago,  noted  this  week  that  Ger- 
many. Switzerland  and  Holland  all  have 
60  per  cent  or  more  with  Intermediate 
level  qualifications  compared  to  Brit- 
ain’s 25  per  cent 

Gordon  Brown  set  out  some  stark 
existing  inequalities:  a)  per  cent  of  Chil- 
dren of  unskilled  fathers  still  leave 
school  at  16,  most  with  no  qualifications; 
the  unequal  opportunities  of  children 
with  identical  qualifications  — children 
from  professional  homes  being  twice  as 
likely  to  stay  on  at  school  and  three 
times  as  likely  to  obtain  a professional 
occupation  as  children  of  parents  doing 
manual  work.  No  wonder  disadvantaged 
children  have  a six  times  poorer  chance 
overall  of  gaining  as  good  a job  as  their 
contemporaries  bom  into  • professional 
families. 

The  biggest  scandal  of  this  unequal 
opportunity  is  the  poor  progress 
achieved  since  Crowther,  Robbins  and 
Donnison  reported-  It  was  Crowther  in 
1959  who  found  half  the  national  service 
recruits  in  the  two  highest  ability  groups 
had  left  school  at  15  with  no  further  edu- 
cation. Robbins,  which  followed  in  1963. 
showed  45  per  cent  of  children  from  pro- 
fessional families  went  on  to  university, 
compared  to  just  two  per  cent  from  semi- 
skilled mam^i  homes.  Donnison  at  the 
end  of  Uie  decade  showed  how  few  chil- 
dren stayed  on  at  school  compared  to 
other  western  states. 


The  biggest  unfairness  of  the  present 
system  is  the  unequal  treatment  between 
the  part-time  student  compared  to  the 
full-time,  the  poor  full-time  sixth-former 
(with  tiny  proportions  given  tiny 
amounts  of  education  maintenance 
allowances)  to  better-off  pupils  or  short- 
term YT  trainees  (£35  a week  at  17  but 
frozen  since  1986).  Post-16  education 
remains  a lottery  of  grants,  loans  and  tax 
reliefs.  Like  both  Borrie’s  1994  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Justice,  which  wanted  a 
Learning  Bank  for  Lifetime  Learning  or 
the  1993  National  Commission  on  Educa- 
tion, which  wanted  individual  learning 
accounts,  Brown  wants  more  coherence. 
Blit  he  also  wants  more  equity  immedi- 
ately. His  idea  — given  in  briefings 
rather  than  the  speech  — would  be  to 
redistribute  the  £700  million  in  child 
benefit  for  16  to  18-year-olds  into  educa- 
tion maintenance  allowances  for  the 
neediest  pupils.  Poor  pupils  would  end 
up  with  much  more  money:  the  better-off 
would  lose  the  benefit.  Current  mainte- 
nance allowances  are  both  arbitrary  and 
inadequate:  ranging  from  a mere  £2  a 
week  to  £20  with  as  few  as  one  in  1,000 
obtaining  them  in  some  counties,  A 
national  system  is  urgently  needed.  An 
income-related  scheme  would  mean 
more  support  for  the  less  well-off  — so 
long  as  they  stayed  in  full-time  educa- 
tion. But  would  they?  Given  the  tax 
allowance  component  in  child  benefit,  it 
could  even  been  seen  as  a necessary  tax 
increase  on  the  better  off.  This  redistri- 
butive principle  is  right  but  why  not  go 
the  whole  hog  and  tax  the  better  off 
more.  Meanwhile,  the  devil  will  be  in  the 
detail  — where  the  line  is  drawn. 


The  bestest 
of  solutions 

THE  NATION  breathed  a collective 
sigh  of  relief  this  week  when  the 
author  formerly  known  as  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  York  revealed 
that  she  and  her  newly-divorced  hus- 
band would  remain  ihe“bestest”  of 
friends.  Not  just  the  best  of  friends,  nor 
the  very  best  of  friends,  but  the  bestest 
You  can’t  get  any  higher  than  that. short 
of  being  such  bestest  of  friends  that  you 
might  actually  think  of  unscrambling ' 
the  divorce,  and  living  together  again. 
Friends  of.  the  former  royal  wondered 
also  whether  she  might  be  taking  out  a 
diyprce  action  against  the  English  lan- 
guage by  her  repeated  use  of  “bestest"  — 
which  they  fear  is  a word  not  very  likely 
to  pass  the  new  strictures  of  the  national 
curriculum.  In  feet  they  need  not  worry. 
Bestest  is  not  intended  as  an  insidious 
contemporary  anagram  like  “BSE  test". 
Nor  did  ?ergie  invent  it  If  she  had 
thought  it  up,  doubtless  her  string  of  fi- 
nancial advisers  would  by  now  have 
taken  a patent  out  on  it 

It  is  in  feet  a word  with  a long 
English  pedigree  with  its  roots  based  in 
ancient  Greek.  Joyce  used  it  in  Ulysses 
in  1922  (Since  you  ask:  “Tarnally  dog 
gone  my  shins  if  this  beent  the  bestest 
puttiest  longbreakyet")  and  Shaw  dab- 
bled with  it  as  well  ("My  ownest  and 
bestest . . But  it  was  S Lysons  In  Vul- 
gar Tongue  in  18®  who  pointed  out  that 
tiie  word  "best"  is  a syncopated  or  shoirt- 
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ened  form  of  the  Greek  "beltistos" 
which,  he  added,  was  why  his  own 
people  in  Gloucestershire  always  stick  to 
“bestest”  which  is  nearestest  — sorry, 
nearer  — to  the  original  Greek. than  the 
modem  British  pronunciation. 

. AH  of  this  is  exceptionally  timely. 
Not,  alas  for  Gloucestershire,  but  for 
Sussex.  This  week  Lindfield  in  West  Sus- 
sex was  banned  from  the'county’s  best- 
kept  village  competition  on  the  dubious 
grounds,  that  it  has  won  the  competition 
three  years  in  a row.  According  to  yes- 
terday’s Daily  Telegraph  (which  knows 
about  this  sort  .of  think),  the  good  villag- 
ers of-  Lindfield  ‘ are  so  proud  of  their 
achievement  that  some,  of  them  even  rise 
at  six  o’clock  each  summer  morning  in 
order  to  tidy  the  streets  just  in  case  there 
is  an  unannounced  ^>ot  check  , by  the 
best-iept  village  judges.  This  is  under- 
standable because  when  the  village  was 
pitching  for  its  second  win,  the  judges 
found  something  (unspecified)  in  the 
public  toilets  which  appeared  to  upset 
them..  It  was  only  after  discovering  that 
another  competing  village  had  been 
dumping  its  rubbish-  behind  the  cricket 
pavilion  (there  must  be  a Joanna  Trol- 
lope novel  in  this)  that  Lindfield  came  up 
truuq>s  mice  again.  Surely  there  is  a so- 
lution to  this  sorry  situation  which  could 
appease  the  wounded  pride  of  Lindfield 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  other  vil- 
lages a better  chance  of  winning.  We 
hereby  call  on  her.former  royal  highness 
to  declare  Lindfield  to  be  the  bestest  vil- 
lage in  the  whole  of  Sussex  and  leave 
regular  runners-up  like  Battle  and 
Ditchling  to  knuckle  it  out  for  which  is 
merely  the  best. 
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No  pressure,  no  peace 


Until  the  Qana  camp  massacre, 
Israel  had  the  tacit  support  of  the 
West  as  well  as  a few  Arab  states  for 
its  latest  Lebanese  adventure.  Such 
cynicism  courted  disaster,  says 
IAN  BLACK.  Illustration:  PETER  TILL 


£ £ | F YOU  think  you 


1 understand 
Lebanon  you 
haven't  been 
properly 

briefed.”  cautions.!  jokey 
poster  tn  the  headquarters  of 
Unifil.  the  UN  force  whose 
base  a t Qana  became  a cha r- 
nel  house  of  decapitated 
babies,  severed  limbs  and 
cliarred  corpses  after  Thurs- 
day's Israeli  artillery  attack. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  incom- 
prehensible a bout  the  strictly 

military'  logic  of  what 

happened  in  those  frenzied 
minutes  of shelling:  Israeli 
gunners  were  simply  firing 
back,  with  devastat  ins  inac- 
curacy. after  Hizbullah 


guerrillas  loosed  off  another 
salvo  of  Katyusha  rockets  a 
few  hundred  yards  away. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
disbelieve  the  laconic  explana- 
tion by  the  Israeli  chief  of 
staff:  "We  fought  Hizbullah 
. . . and  when  they  fire  on  us. 
we  will  fire  at  them  to  defend 
ourselves.”  said  General 
Aninon  Shahak.  "I  don’t  know 
of  any  other  rules  of  the  game, 
either  for  the  army  or  for 
civilians.' 

Before  Thursday,  argu- 
ments about  Israel's  offensive 
focused  on  the  question  of  pro- 
port ion:  was  it  right  to  use  air 
strikes  and  artillery'  barrages 
against  H Izbulla  h s 
Katyusha  rockets  — primitive 
weapons  that  have  killed  12 


Israelis  since  1982  but  none 
recently?  And  was  it  justified 
to  terrorise  400.000  Lebanese 
into  leaving  their  homes 
because  of  the  actions  of  a 
handful  of  guerrillas  who  en- 
joy at  least  passive  popular 
support  because — their 
broader  fundamentalist  Ideol- 
ogy apart —they  are  fighting  - 
to  liberate  their  country  from 
foreign  occupation? 

Israeli  attacks  on  power 
stations  provided  a sinister 
hint  that  Lebanon's  economic 
recovery  after  years  of  civil 
war  would  not  be  allowed  to 
take  place  if  there  was  no 
peace  in  Galillee.  By  the  rules 
of  this  dangerous  game,  a 
disaster  was  always  possible. 

Yet  until  those  shells 
ploughed  into  the  Qana  base, 
world  reaction  had  been  strik- 
ingly low-key:  the  United 
States  tacitly  supported  the 
onslaught  while  elsewhere  Is- 
rael enjoyed  novel  under- 
standing of  its  right  to  self- 
defence:  even  Arab  responses 
were  muted. 

John  Major,  well-meaning 
but  shallow,  appeared  to  con- 
fuse Hizbullah  with  the  IRA 
and  said  nothing  justified 


violence  while  a peace  process 
(rejected  by  the  Lebanese 
fighters)  was  going  on. 
Michael  Portillo  did  not  think 
file  Israeli  response 
disproportionate. 

It  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the 
significance  of  such  support- 
ive noises.  Since  the  agree- 
ment between  Israel  and  the 
FLO  in  September  1993.  the 
Jewish  state  has  broken  out  of 
its  isolation  and  re-estab- 
lished ties  many  countries 
severed  in  1967  or  1973. 

Before  that  coinciding  with 
the  end  of  the  cold  war.  the 
ideological  sting  of  a century 
of  confrontation  was  drawn  as 
Zionism  and  the  disposses- 
sion and  discrimination  it 
represented  for  Palestinians 
became  less  burning  issues 
than  ever  before. 

Post-modern  Israel  worried 
more  about  markets  than  ter- 
ritory as  its  soldiers  tired  of 
intifada  duty  in  the  alleys  of 
Nablus.  Palestinians  were  em- 
boldened by  their  successful 
challenge  to  the  status  quo, 
came  to  terms  with  their  his- 
tory and  grudgingly  accepted 
that  half  (or  even  Iks)  a loaf 
was  better  than  none.  Arabs 


elsewhere  recognised  their 
societies  faced  even  tougher 
problems  than  IsraeL 
And  as  Israel  opened  new 
embassies  and  old  lobbyists 
abandoned  propaganda  for 
trade  promotion,  wide  support 
for  the  peace  process  strength- 
ened the  feeling  that  the  world 
really  had  changed,  that  the 
old  conflict  was  winding 
down,  that  there  was  after  all, 
going  to  he  a happy  end. 

Last  November’s  assassina- 
tion of  Yitzhak  Rabin  by  a 
right-wing  Jew  gave  peace  a 
martyr  while  Islamist  suicide 
bombers  and  dismembered 
bodies  in  the  shopping  malls 
of  Tel  Aviv  raised  the  stakes 
higher.  Even  Yasser  Arafat 
emerged,  de-demonised.  and 
embraced  a tacky  democracy 
designed  to  legitimise — and 
hopefully  develop  — the  self- 
rule  deal  with  IsraeL 
As  the  tectonic  plates 
shifted,  Shimon  Peres’s  vision 
of  a “new"  Middle  East  shim- 
mered: the  Arab  economic 
boycott  laded,  secret  friend- 
ships with  Morocco  and 
Jordan  came  out  of  the  closet 
and  there  were  public  forays 
to  the  Gulf.  Last  month’s 


“antfcterrorist"  summit  in 
Egypt  brought  Israel  and  pro- 
peace process  Arabs  into  a . 
new  coalition. 

Yesterday's  abrupt  cancel- 
lation of  a follow-up  meeting 
in  Lizxemtwurg  symbolised 
how  damaging  this  .week  has 
been.  Suddenly  the  new 
Middle  East  looks  very  much 
like  the  had  old  one,  arrogant 
Israel  extinguishing  Arab 
lives  in  the  name  of  a security 

that  tramping  all  before  it. 

Yet  just  asthe  Sarajevo 
market  massacre  galvanised 
the  International  community 
into  belated  action  over  Bos- 
nia. Qana  may  encourage 
countries  which  matter,  and 
care,  to  co-operate  more 
closely.  The  US  and  France 
were  urgently  coordinating 
an  approach  to  a ceasefire, 
before  the  mass  killing.  \ 

But  medium-term  Starts 
must  focus  on  fitting  the  cru- 
cial missing  pieces  into  the 
jigsaw  of  a comprehensive 
settlement  Syria’s  President 
Hafez  al-Assad  remains  the 
key  regional  player,  exploit- 
ing Lebanon’s  wild  south  as  . 
his  last  and  only  card  in  the 
long  endgame  over  the  Golan 
Heights —now  almost  cer- 
tainly attainable  if  Peres's 
Labour  government  survives 
next  month's  election. 

Credible  reports  of  weapons 
being  airlifted  from  Iran  to 
Damascus  and  sent  on  to  the 
south  two  weeks  ago  are  more 
than  an  incidental  detail  in  a 
drama  that  was  cynical  and 
complex  enough  before  it  took 
this  terrible  toll  of  innocents. 

Western  countries  also  need 
to  think  harder  about  how  to 
handle  Iran.  Tehran  has 
openly  supported  Hizbullah 
and  remains  ideologically 
opposed  to  the  wider  peace 
process.' The  slightest 
leniency  towards  the  Zionists 
will  make  them  bolder  and 
more  brutal.''  Ayatollah  Ali 
Khamenei  pronounced  yester- 
day. Less  tolerance  of  Iran, 
some  argue,  may  moderate  its 
behaviour. 

IRAN  is  looking  back,  but 
others  need  to  look  ahead. 
As  this  week's  deaths  will 
be  a grimly  effective 
recruiting  sergeant  for 
Hizbullah.  Israel  must  make  it 
much  clearer  than  it  has  that 
it  does  not  wish  to  stay  in  Leb- 
anon. Its  border  "security 
zone"  has  been  there  since 
1978 — encouraging  the  prob- 
lem it  is  designed  to  keep  at 
bay. 

An  unequivocal  promise  of 
withdrawal  could  coax  Syria 
to  rein  in  Hizbullah  and  the 
government  in  Beirut  to  take 
over  its  own  backyard.  The 
phrase  “no  territorial  ambi- 
tions" echoes  hollowly  in  the 
history  of  this  century,  but  It 

is  true — for  Peres  at  least — 
and  it  should  be  spelled  out 
And  Israel  needs  to  remem- 
ber what  many  thought,  over- 
optimistically,  it  had  already 
learned:  that  there  are  limits 
to  force  and  a heavy  price  to 
be  paid — in  international 
opprobrium  and  willing  gen- 
erations of  future  martyrs — 
for  depending  on  it  too  much. 


the  barrel 


Rattling 
the  bars 


Ian  Aitken 


1 A IHOOPEE!  It’s  Just 
\ /\  / what  we’ve  always 
\#  1/  wanted  to  brighten 

V V up  our  shabby  old 
capital  city — aSOQft  Ferris 
wheel  right  opposite  the  .- 
Mother  ofParlisments.  It'll 
be  twice  as  high  as  Big  Ben.  so 
from  the  top  you’ll  be  able  to 
wave  to  Disgusted  of 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

- Nothing  could  so  precisely 
encapsulate  the  low-grade  - 
nature  of  John  Major's  post- 
Tbatcherite  Britain  — unless 
it  be  those  two  pyramids  of 
baked  beans  outside  Tory 
Central  Office.  Its  sheer  vul- 
garity goes  perfectly  with  the 
idea  of  Hezza  as  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, a post  which  — to  judge 
by  what  he  said  on  Thursday 
— he  regards  as  a cut  above 
beingdeputy  to  the  Boy  from 
Brixton. 

You  only  get  the  frill  flavour 
of  it.  however,  if  you  are  old 
enough  to  remember  what 
stood  in  almost  the  same  place 
45  years  ago.  It  was  the  site  of 
the  Festival  of  Britain,  in- 
tended by  the  Attlee  govern- 
ment to  cheer  us  up  after  12 
years  of  war  and  austerity.  Its 
centrepiece — apart  from  the 
Festival  Hall — was  the  Dome 
of  Discovery,  together  with  an 
ingenious  stainless  steel 
fountain  which  looked  beauti- 
ful and  sounded  like  the  sea. 

That  event  was  mocked  by 
the  Tories  of  the  day — until 
they  realised  what  a popular 
success  it  was.  Goodness 
knows  what  those  same 
Tories,  most  of  whom  are  long 
dead,  would  have  made  of  a 
500ft  Ferris  wfaeeL 

But  the  tragedy  is  that, 
allied  to  what  Ijas  happened  to 
London’s  river,  in  the  past 
couple  of  decades,  this  piece 
of  swaggering  philistinism 
isn't  exceptional  Anyone 
who  takes  a boat  trip  from 
Westminster  pier  to  Green- 
wich will  see  commercial  vul- 
garity run  riot,  in  which  each 
new  building  along  the  route 
outdoes  the  last  in  sheer 
ugliness. 

One  of  the  worst  is  a ghastly 


hotel  built  cheek-by-jowl  with 
Tower  Bridge  and  the  Tower 
Itself.  Afew  hundred  yards 
further  on  there  is  a lumpy 
brown  heap  of  concrete 
which  resembles  the  London 
Zoo’s  Mappin  Terraces, 
though  it  is  10  times  the  size 
and  lacks  monkeys. 

The  few  remaining  water- 
side warehouses,  though they 
are  derelict  and  crumbling, 
are  still  more  elegant  than 
anything  that,  on  present 
form,  is  likely  to  replace  them. 
Perhaps  the  only  consolation 
is  that  most  of  the  tatty  new 
buildings  won't  remain  stand- 
ing for  long.  But  alas,  those 
New  Mappin  Terraces  would 
probably  survive  anything 
short  of  a nuclear  attack. 
Come,  friendly  bombs . . . 

□ TONY  Blair’s  idea  of  an 
elected,  independent  mayor 
for  London  raises  memories 
of  the  distant  days  when  there 
still  was  a Greater  London 
Council,  and  it  was  actually 
controlled  by  the  Tories.  One 
day.  when  Prime  Minister 
Ted  got  stuck  in  a traffic  jam 
on  the  way  back  to  Downing 
Street  after  question  time,  tiie 
great  man  indignantly  lifted 
the  phone  and  ordered  the 
Number  10  switchboard  to  get 
the  Leader  of  the  GLC  on  the 
line. 

Now.  the  Number  10 
switchboard  has  a legendary 
reputation  for  finding  people, 
no  matter  where  they  may  be. 
It  is  said  that  they  once  con- 
tacted a medium  when  Mac- 
millan tried  to  phone  some- 
one he'd  forgotten  was  dead. 
So  they  set  about  finding  the 
Leader  of  the  GLC  for  their 
master. 

They  eventually  raised 
him,  fast  asleep  in  a hotel  bed 
in  Tokyo.  “Prime  Minister 
for  you  sir."  said  the  bright 
voice.  And  on  came  an  incan- 
descent Ted,  ranting  on  about 
traffic  chaos  tn  Whitehall.; 
Persons  tempted  to  run  for. 
mayor  should  bear  this  in 
mind. 

□ IT  IS  a bizarre  thought,  but 
it  is  possible  that  Dr  Kalim 
Skidiqui,  who  died  this  week, 
might  not  have  suffered  his 
fatal  heart  attack  if  he  had 
been  in  jail  for  incitement  to 
violence  instead  of  attending 
an  Islamic  conference  in 
South  Africa.  By  most 
people's  standards,  jail  is 
where  he  should  have  been, 
after  repeatedly  endorsing 
the  Iranian  fatwa  against  Sal- 
man Rushdie  and  ins  isting  it 
should  be  carried  out 

□ THE  following  handwrit- 
ten sign  has  been  spotted  in  a 
north  London  butcher’s  win- 
dow: “Eat  our  finest  Scotch 
beef — you  won’t  get  better." 


» .' 


FOR  any  young  offender 
facing  the  glasshouse 
following  this  week’s 
plans  to  shove  yobbos  into 
military  prison,  here  an* 
some  tips  from  an  ex-Royal 
Fusilierwho.  with  ills 
brother,  has  been  there: 


"One  little  corporal  by  the 
name  of  Smith,  who  was 
guarding  us.  was  really  ter- 
rified at  the  thought  of 
ghosts,  so  I used  to  play  on 
this  and  frighten  the  life  out 
of  him  in  the  early  hours.” 

So  successful  was  the 
technique  that  the  terrifed 
corporal  ended  up  making 
cu  ps  of  tea  for  the  offender 
to  ensure  some  company 
during  the  spooky  small 
hours.  This  experience, 
followed  by  a stretch  in 
Shcptort  Mallet  army  nick, 
did  our  man  and  his  brother 
a power  of  good.  Mrs  Widde- 
come  would  have  been 
deeply  Impressed  by  their 
subsequent  rehabilitation. 
After  National  Service, 
they  set  up  an  East  End 
gangland  empire.  In  I9ff9 
both  received  life  sentences 
on  two  separate  counts  of 
murder.  The  above  and 
other  handy  hints  on  glass- 
house  life  can  he  found  in 
Born  Fighter,  by  Reg  Kray 
4 Century.  1990). 


PRIVATE  Rail  is  a won- 
derful organism  that 
has  spawned  dozens  of 
blazer-wearing  passenger 
information  types  on  the 
concourses  of  every  big  ter- 
minus; each  is  charged  with 
explain  mg  that  he  is  unable 
to  answer  the  query  of  the 
moment  because  it  foils 
within  the  bailiwick  of  (a) 
another  company  or(b) 
Railtrack. 

He  could  learn  from  the 
com  plaints- handling  proce- 
dure of  a long-ago  Ameri- 
can railway  management, 
whose  “confidence-rebuild- 
ing measures”  may  inciden- 
tally teach  MAFFa  thing  or 
two  on  reassuring  a public 
scared  by  differed tly-intel- 
lected  cattle.  The  story  sur- 
faced in  a newspaper  letters 
column — a British  travel- 
ler told  how  he  had  written 
to  the  above-mentioned 
company,  com  plaining  oT a 
restless  night  in  a sleeping 
car.  the  restlessness  caused 
by  repeated  attacks  from 


fleas.  A letter  winged  back 
from  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany president,  expressing 
shock  and  horror.  It  listed 
the  remedial  measures 
taken:  the  coach  had  been 
identified  and  immediately 
withdrawn,  then  shunted  to 
the  repair  yard,  where  it 
had  been  stripped  to  the 
chassis.  Furnishings,  wood- 
work and  upholstery  had 
been  incinerated.  Our  com- 
plainant had  been  deeply 
impressed  by  American  ef- 
ficiency until,  an  disposing 
of  the  envelope,  he  discov- 
ered Inside  a slip  of  paper 
beating  the  scribbled  mes- 
sage: “Cindy  — send  this 
guy  the  bog  note.” 

NINE  years  ago.  Dame 
Zris  Murdoch — fore- 
warned. perhaps,  of 
the  downpour  of  millennial 
new  agery  and  risible 
techno-drivel  that  would 
drench  the  current  decade 
— constructed  a scene  In 
The  Book  and  the  Brother- 


hood (Chatto  and  Wlndus, 
1987)  in  which  a character. 
Rose  Cortland,  faced  with  a 
shiny-eyed  radical-change 
merchant,  declares:  “I  hope 
and  believe  that  in  what 
remains  of  my  lifetime  I 

shall  still  be  able  to  go  ont 
and  boy  half  a pound  of  bat- 
ter and  a copy  of  the  Times 
Either  Rose’s  fictional  life 
ended  shortly  after  publica- 
tion, or  she  will  have  been 
grievously  disappointed. 
Butter  is,  courtesy  of  the 
Belgian  Empire,  no  longer 
sold  In  half-pounds.  There 
remains  a publication 
called  the  Times,  but  it  may 
not  be  quite  what  Rose  bad 
in  mind.  To  banish  the 
shock  of  the  new  associated 
with  re-reading  even  quite 
recent  works  such  as  this. 
Small  weed  proposes  a Fic- 
tional Nomenclature  (Com- 
pulsory Updating)  Bill, 
requiring  publishers  to 
ensure  that  both  book  titles 
and  contents  march  with 
the  times.  We  are  not  talk- 


ing merely  about  metrica- 
tion and  officialese,  al- 
though both  Ray  Brad- 
bury’s Centigrade  233  and 
Alistair  Maclean’s  Ice 
Station  Zulu  are  long  over- 
due. Nor  will  the  measure 
be  confined  to  novels;  poet- 
ry must  do  its  bit.  even  If 
The  Spring  Bank  Holiday 
Weddings  will  have  PA 
Larkin  rotating  in  Ms 
grave.  Cinema  too:  with  the 
demise  of  Mai  da  Vale,  Bay 
Milland  will  have  to  Dial 
0171 372 6046  for  Murder.  ' 
And  political  correctness 
surely  demands  Humphrey 
Bogart  sits  out  the  second 
world  war  In  DareZBeida. 

Churchwardens. 

an  inoffensive  enough 
bunch  of  people,  may, 
we  fear,  be  the  latest  targets 
for  Strength  tbroi&h  Joy 
(otherwise  known  as  the 
Health  of  the  Nation  fitness 
drive).  The  Government's 
"suggestion”  that  non-  ■ 
smoking  ought  to  be  the 


“norm”  In  enclosed  public 
places  (does  anyone  else 
find  peculiar  the  idea  of 
these  misfits  laying  down 
“nonnS”  of  any  descrip- 
tion?) bodes  ill  for  the  war- . 
dens  and  their  pipes. 

It  had  been  our  under- 
standing that  the.  two  perks 
.of  the  job  were  the  power  of 
arrest  (within  church  pre- 
cincts) and  the  right  to 
spark  up  in  church.  Places 
of  worship  are  undeniably 
enclosed  public  spaces,  but 
Church  House  is,  as  they 
say,  relaxed.  A spokesman 

explained  there  is  nothing 
in  canon  law  conferring 
smoking  rights,  although 
he  added  the  heartening 
news  that  there  is  “no  blan- 
ket ban”  on  anyone  firing 
up  in  an  Anglican  church. 
Smallweed  turned  to  our 
ecclesiastical  historian, 
Cambridge's  Reverend  Pro- 
fessor Owen  Chadwick,  for 
a definitive  ruling.  Smoking 
by  anyone  in  church,  he 
said,  would  almost  cer- 


tainly be  considered  “inde- 
coroas  behaviour”.  Ah.  But 
hard-bitten  addicts  In  the 
Italian  Catholic  priesthood, 
he  recalled,  bad  found  a 
way  around  such  censori- 
ousness: snuff. 

PRINCE  Edward  may  be 
throwing  in  the  towel 
on  the  class  system, 
but  Brazilian  royalty  is 
made  of  sterner  stuff.  The 
last  emperor,  Pedro  H,  was 
hoofed  out  in  1889,  but  the 
Orleans  and  Braganza  fam- 
ily, no  doubt  cheered  by  tiie 
12-odd  per  cent  pro- restora- 
tion share  of  a 1993  referen- 
dum, may  be  playing  a long 
game.  Not  only  does  it  boast 
its  very  own  environment- 
lovingprince,  Joao,  but 
someone  is  going  to  have  to 
be  head  of  the  Portuguese 
commonwealth,  currently 
under  construction.  Portu- 
gal, alas,  is  a republic,  as  Is 
every  other  member.  At  the 
moment,  that  is.  Viva  O 
Imperador! 
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A reunion  of 
the  Unions 


Martin  Kettle 


IPTHE  Queen's  70th  birth- 
day  is  marked  this  weekend 
with  muffled,  cheers,  that  of 
her  most  loyalist  subject  Ian 
•*  Paisleypasaed  almost  entirely 
T unremarked  a fortnight  ago. 

. Yet  the  sight  of  the  Big  Man  at' 
70  makes  you  think.  He  can’t 
boom  onfbrever.  And  because 
he  can't,  an  important  moment 
isapprtachiiigNorthern 
Ireland  politics. 

One  of  these  days,  maybe 
soon  or  a few  years  away  yet. 
Paisley  will  depart  the  scene. 
When  Paisley  goes,  so  will  the 
PaisleyitEs.  The  Democratic  : 
Unionist  Party  may  continue 
for  a while  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gospel  singing  Wii- 
, lie  McCrea,  but  its  basic  raison 
d’etre  will  have  disappeared. 
For  the  DUP  is  Paisley's  party, 
and  without  him  it  is  nothing 
But  where  will  all  his  thou- 
sands  of  votes  go?  Paisley’s 
party  stm  regularly  polls  . 
around  30  per  cent  in  Nbrthem 
Ireland  elections.  With  those 
votes  up  for  grabs,  Ulster  poli- 
tics will  inevitably  foce 
another  of  its  periodic  realign- 
ments. The  fringe  loyalist  par- 
ties may  well  benefit  from  the 
DUP’s  eclipse,  and  their  emer-  . 
gence  will  be  important  but 
the  big  winner  will  almost  cer- 


The  sticking  point 
is  about  Northern 
Ireland’s  unhedged 
rightto  decide 
whether,  to  remain 
within  the  Union 


tainly  be  David  Trimble’s 
Ulster  Unionists. 

This  is  an  important  pros- 
pect. The  divisions  of  Union- 
ism have  been  a leitmotiv  of 
the  Ulster  situation  for  nearly 
a qoarter  Of  a^cerrtury,  ever 
since  foeokl  Ulster  Unionist 
Party  split  in  the  early  seven- 
ties overdirect  rule. That  split 
eventually  hardened  into  die 
currenKJUP-DUP  divide,  ■ 
enabling  the  British  govera- 
menttoplayanesideagainst 
the  other,  never  more  obvi- 
ously than  in  the  current  peace 
process  You  could  even  say 
that  without  the  split,  there 
might  have  been  no  process. 
Britain  wouldn't  have  dared. 

But  that  era  is  drawing  toa 
close/  Within  a decade.  Trim-  . 
ble  stands  to  reunite  die 
majority  of  Unionists  under 
one  banner.  In  that  case, 
Nwthera  Ireland  politics  . . 
wobldchangeveryflmdamen- 
tady.  Unionism,  albeit  in  a 
modernised  forth,  would  be 
stronger  than  fora  wfaote  gen- 
eration— with  substantial  im- 
plications tor  nationalist 
Ireland. 

this  is  all  hypothetical.  But 
it  would  be  a mistake  not  to 
realise  that  Trimble  has  a seri- 
ous strategy  for  placing  Union- 
i in  at  the  centre  erf  Northern 

Ireland  life  once  again.  And  it 
lirould  be  a mistake  not  to 
grasp  that  this  strategy  has 
direct  implications  for  the 
climactic  neat  few  weeks  of  the. 

■ embattled  peace  process. 

The  present  state  Of  the 


this  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment’s ability  to  deliver  at 
Westminster  is  no  longer  in  3s 
own  hands.  It  also  marks  a 

wider  diminishing  oftfaat 
government's  authority  as  a 
negotiator. 

The  Irish  government  faces 
the  self-same  problem.  Like  its 
London  counterpart,  it  is 
increasingly  a lame  duck 
administration,  manna  Fail 
strengthens  at  Fine  Gael's 
expense  all  the  while,  and  foe 
Irish  Labour  Party  has  been 
humiliated  in  recent  byeteo- 
ti  oos.  In  other  words,  both 
John  Major  and  John  Bruton 
ccane  to  the  negotiating  table 
with  everyone  aware  that 
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outside  the  door. 

Even  the  Americans,  who 
fin-many  months  havepro- 
vtdedthemomaituniHnd 
• underwritten  the  process,  may 
not  now  be  quite  as  reliable  as 
before.  Bill  Clinton’s  need  fin- 
the  Irish  vote  is  time  limited; 
after  November,  it  no  longer 
matters.  The  White  House  Is  - 
much  less  interested  in  Ireland 
since  die  end  of  foe  ceasefire,  ■ 
and  in  any  case  itnow  has 
bigger  crises  to  deal  with  in 
the  Middle  East  - 

Yet  against  all  this  roust  be 
set  die  feet  that  die  process 
goes  on.  In  spite  of  another 
IRA  bomb  in  London  this 

week,  the  Government 

launched  its  bffltoenable ' 
Northern  Ireland  to  bold  pre- 
n^ntiaticEi  Sections  in  six 
weeks  time.  Few  now  expect 
those  elections— which 
appeared  so  bitterly  ctaitro- 
vereial  when  they  were 
announced  only  a few  weeks 
ago— tobeboycottedeitherby  I 
the  nationalist  SDLPor  even 
bySmnFfein.  - ' 

And  this  jg  ryiffop  rniTy  gnr- 

prise.  Privately,  there  Is  a 
remarkably  ready  acceptance 
among  politicians  ctf  differing 
stripes  that  the  IRA  will  set  eff 
a few  bangers  and  then  make  a 
crowd-pleasing  annoance- 
ment  erf  something  approxi- 
mating to  a ceasefire  as  the 
May  30  polling  day  nears.  Even 
mors  striking  is  the  politi- 
cians' recogniticm  that  they 
wiflgEtawaywMi.it  Siim  ■ 
Fein's  bitterest  fbeshelieve 
that  Gerry  Adams  and  his 
team  are  likely,  in  the  end,  to 
turnup  witii  a mandate  for  the 
talks  on  June  IQ  and  that,  after 
a lot  of  complex  choreography 
to  avoidembarrassing  public 
en66uhtea,Oiey  willrin'aid  ^ 
up  inside  die  same  building  on 
the  same  day.  ’T  , 

Too  opt&nistic?  Quite  possj-" 
bly.  But  many  case,  that  is  'f 
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Jlal  to  be  gay?  Usa  Grant  and  Jill  Percey  at  home  and  (below)  a mass  homosexual  wedding  in  Trafalgar  Square 
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tradlctorypfetur&  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  collapsing;  The  basic 
equation  which  made  It  work 
— political  progress  in  return 
for  an  end  to  the  violence — 
has  felled.  Political  concession 
was  only  supposed  to  beposs-  . 
ible  If  there  was  an  IRA  cease- 
fire. Now  there  is  none.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  conditional  cm 
same  sort  of  IRA  deconnnis- 


that  either. 

Something  else  of  impea-- 
tance  has  changed  too.  When 


1393,  Britain  hada  government 
with  a majority  ctf  a.  Today  tt 
has  a government  with  a 

majority  of  one.  Not  only  does 


supi>osed  to  start  That  first  r 
session  an  June  10  is  Inctea? 

m^antef  tniflt 
when,  accmdingto  the  script 
Stnn  Fein  will  have  to  say,’ 
wheretiiey  stand  cm  foe  -4— 
dficommlssionihgprtqx^ls 
andthesixprtacl^s  on^- 
dfimocracyandnon-vidAsce 
set  out  intbebfitclieDr^tetas 
the  basis  for  further  talbi 

And  then?  Well,  putiffols 
way.  In  the  end  if  Is  Britain,  - 
not  the  Unionists,  who  ^refoe 
morefhssedaboutdednunis- 
. skating  and  fee  rest’ftharedl 
stfckfag  point  is  aboul  Ncj-thr 
em  Irdand*8  unhedged  right 
to  decide  whether  to  femain 
within  the  Union.  Tfis.  as 
always,  is  foe  cnmqi  issue. 
And,  certainly,  anyone  who 
believes  foat  Trimble,  let  akme 
Paisley  or  Adams, 
mately  compromise  on  that  is 
genuinely  deluding  thfflnr 
selves.  Tbecnmc&xnaynot 
came  an  day  (me.  But  it  Is  fo-' 
credibly  hard  to  »e  how  it  can  , 
now  be  avoided  before  long. 

Strangdy,  one  begins  to 
sense  that  this  way  actually  be 
tte  outaome  whteh  sultsmost  ■ j 
people  best  It  is  increasingly 
obvious  that  Tfrny  Blair  does  | 
notwant  to  inbertt  a walking 
wounded  peat^  process.  Deep 
down,  foe  &iak  govemmait 
maynow  feel  that  enough  is 
enou^rtoo.  FiarfoeIRA,foe 
strains  crfheatemaldngwtfo- 
cnd  peace  hafo  clearly  proved 
toodamandliig.  They.  like  the 
nationalist  pqlittoans,infly 
take  refiige  fo  the  expects  tkm 
foatCatiKto^forthern  Ireland 
will  now  lie  back  and  breed  fbr 
victory.IanBaisley  could 

triungihci^foe  Antichrist 
And  Davidtrimble?  As  he  ; 

time  is on^  side ^0^°^ 


Queen  Beatrixfleft)  ; 
disapproveebut  Holland 
Sod  Haw^i  are  set  to  • ^ 

legalise  sarrie-sex 
marriage.ALEX  SPILLIUS 
meets  at  gay  couple  and 
predicts  that  rf  we  don’t 
change^  European  law  will 
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' I ILL  PERCEY  and 

■ Lisa  Grant  have 
. ■ everything  in 
• . I common  with  the 
K ‘m  mostruncf-the-mill 
heterosexual  couple 

• ffY^rn  (wO  thiD^SI  thfiy 

never  argue  and  foe?  are  far- 
blddento  marry.  As  lesbians 
thoirkrvedarenot— cannot — 


Nonetheless,  they  have  held 
a adf-devised  “wedding”  cco- 
sistmgofreadfogsfrom  . 
fevourttepoemsaxidaneX' 
change  of  gold  rings  over  vows 
composed  themselves,  before  a 
sxriail  gathering  offamOy  and 

friends.  “We  wanted  to  make  a 
public  statementfoat  we  were 
committed  to  each  other,’'  says 
JxlL  “I  have  taken  vows  and  I 
vraara  ring.  Lisa  has  made . . 
promises  to  me,  Ihave  made 
promises  to  her.  As  far  as  I am 
concerned,  I am  married.”  But 
not  in  the  eyes  offoe  law.  At 
least  not  In  Britain. 

Of  fellow  European  Union 
states,  Denmark,  Sweden,  ..  . 
Norway  and  foe  Netherlands 
already  grant  same-sex  coo- 
pies  limited  legal  recognition, 
butfoe  Dutch  parliament  took 
fhelasue  eff  gay  marriage 
rights  totoendgame  this  weak  , 
when  tt  voted  toaBow  same- 
sex  partners  to  marry. 


intervention  by  the  cabinet  or 
Queen  Beatrix — who  Is 
reported  to  be harrifiedby  the 
.idea — foe  decision  should  be 
ratified  within  a year. 

Meanwhile  the  supreme 
oourt  in  Hawaii  has  ruled  that 
foe  islands’  banongaymar- 


riage  is  unconstitutional.  If  a 
chalbrnge  by  foe  state  of 
Hawaii  atteuptfog  to  iqfodld 
foe  ban  fails,  foe  rest  of  the  US, 
reactionary  deep  southund  all, 
would  probably  be  forced  to 
follow  suit 

The  implicaiwns  of  foe  - 
Dutch  vote.  In  particular,  are 
enormous:  Presently,  a mar- 
ried heterosexual  Dutch  cou- 
ple residing  in  Britain  are  rec- 
ognised  as  such  in  UK  law. 
Would  the  same  apply  to  a . 
homosexual  Dutch  couple  le- 
gally wed  in  tbelr  own 
country? 

If  the  prediction  of  gay  activ- 
ists also  materialised — that 
hundreds  cfBritish  gay  and 
lesbian  couples  would  hop 
overt©  Amsterdam  tor  instant 
legal  weddings— that  raises 
another  enormous  question: 
would  the  UK  authorities  then 
have  to  acknowledge  their 
bond  as  they  currently  do  in 
the  case  of  a straight  couple 
married  abroad? 

The  Dutch  are  a little  tetchy 
on  this  point;  feartogfoeirrap- 
utatiemfor  liberal  excess  in  the 
eyes  of  disapproving  neigh- 
bours would  merely  lurch 
from  drugs  to  marriage  tour- 
ism. A spokesperson  at  the 
Louden  embassy  firmly  stated 
that  foreigners  required  a 
legal  residence  permit — com- 
monly grouted  after  three 
months — before  they  can 
marry,  butfoe  view  at  the  con- 
sulate Was  th«tanm»Tnimlri. 
polities  might  be  less  bureau- 
cratic than  others. 

It  is  not  hard  to  mi  visage  a 
radical  town  hall  quickly  gain- 
ing renown  among  gay  com- 


munities across  Europe  as  foe 
pface  to  tie  the  knot  Imagine 
the  faces  ofBrttaln’s  great  and 
good  when  forced  to  recognise 
— pmhahTy  afo»ran  extended 
judicial  process  ending  at  foe 
European  Court  cfHuinan 
Rights— the  nation’s  first 
legally  wed  gay  couple.  Imag- 
ine the  headlines. 

The  dispute  that  may  yet 
carry  JM  and  Lisa  to  Stras-  . 
bourg  baa  strong  similarities. 
Lisa,  a 28-year-old  clerical  effi- 
cer  working  far  British  Rad, 
wDl  soon  meet  her  employers 
a tan  Industrial  tribunal  As 
foe  right- wing  press  has  glee- 
fully noted,  sne  wifl  be  repre- 
sented by  Cberie  Booth,  who 
will  argue  on  Lisa’s  behalf  that 
her  partner  should  be  granted 
the  same  travel  parks  as 
spouses  Qfheterosexual 
employees. 

BR’s  rejection  ofber  claim  ■ 
would  perhaps  be  justified  if 
Jill  and  Lisa's  partnership  did 
pot  constitute  a family.  But 
that  begs  the  highly  fraught 
question —what  is  afamily? 
Two  people  living  together, 
committed  to  each  other  for 
life,  with  a cat  and  three  dogs 
— one  ctf  which  awkwardly  ■ 
delights  in  licking  my  writing 
hand  at  great  length — as  Jill 
and  Lisa  are,  might  seem  a 
perfectly  functional  definition. 

“We  are  so  normal  it's  not 
true,”  says  JiH  aged  36,  who  is 
a nurse  al  Winchester  General 
Hospital  “We  get  up,  goto 
work,  pay  our  taxes,  come 
heme,  and  go  to  bed.  We  used  to 
go  to  the  local  for  the  pub  quiz 
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nger  the  only  culprit,  says  RICHARD  WILLIAMS 


1 F THE  game  of  cricket 
il  can  be  said  to  justify  its 
fl  continued  existence  by 
/ 1 providing  a convenient 

running  metaphor  for  tbe 

condition  of  the . 
country,  this  week's  noisy 

election  for  the  two^ vacant 
places  on  the  England 
cricket  team’s  selection  * 
committee  surely  symbol- 
Ised  the  conteanporarycrisis 
of  national  leadership.  •• 


The  chairman  of  tbeselec- 

torB  resnses  Ms  duties  tblk 

weekmi^atthebeadofa 
five-strong  committee 
including  one  feBow  who  ~ 
recently  tried  to  usurp  him, 
anofom:  whose  appointment 
’ heattempted  to  veto,  a third 
with  whom  hiarelationaMp 
becamefraught  during  last 
■wintex's  toais.  and  a fourth 
■whose  stirtus  as  an  active 
playershonld.  inthe  chair- 


man’s view,  have  disbarred 
him  from  consideration-  ■ 
The  surprise  Is  that  eight 
sanemen  could  be  found  to 
cmnpete  so  vigorously  for 
tbe  two  vacant  seats.  After 
all,  the  fete  of  a successful 
candidate  is  practically 
guaranteed.  After  a couple - 
of  defeats,  be  finds  himself 
caricatured  <m  the  back 
pages  as  a vegetabl  e.  Then 
the  fUn  gbesoot  of ttvfoen 


> Ad 


some  longago  romantic  - 
indiscretion  Is  paraded 
across  the  front  page. 

But  most  people  would 
agree  that  the  England 
cricket  team,  which  has  won 
only  19  of  Its  last  IQO  Test 
matches,  is  getting  the  lead- 


ership it  deserves.  Infols, 
the  cricketers  foare  the  mal- 
aise of  the  England  football 
team,  which  has  not  won  a 
tournament  in  30  years  and 
now,  as  it  prepares  to  con- 
test the  forthcoming  Euro- 
pean Championships  on 


Home  is  a cosy,  two-bed- 
roamed  terraced  house  in  East- 
Ieigh  with  a decorative  theme 
dominated  by  animals— pic- 
ture, wall  hangfngtt,  models 
and  plates  depicting  little  ferry 
things  abound.  In  the  three 
years  since  they  met,  Lisa  has 
converted  Jill  to  football  and 
every  other  evening  is  spent  on 
the  safe  in  front  of  a match. 

‘Teople  think  that  being  gay 
is  only  about  sex.  But  there  are 
so  many  couples  like  us  who 
just  get  on  with  life  quietly.  We 
didn’t  plan  to  get  involved  to  a 
legal  case,  it  just  happened.” 

For  gays  and  lesbians,  the 
marriage  Issue  is  much  more 
about  equality  under  foe  law 
than  the  right  to  walk  down  the 
aisle;  about  the  dull  benefits  of 
wedlock  such  as  tax  allowance, 
transferable  pensions  and 
property  inheritance;  not  to 
mention  joint  membership  of 


home  turf,  finds  itself  under 
the  supervision  of  a man 
whose  stewardship  has  been 
undermined  by  allegations 
of  financial  impropriety. 

In  rugby,  although  the  sta- 
tistical record  is  better  (the 
England  team  felled  to 
reach  the  final  oflast 
summer’s  World  Cup,  but 
won  this  winter's  Triple 
Crown),  the  mood  is  so  bet- 
ter. For  most  oflast  whiter 
the  management  seemed  at 
odds  with  its  own  players. 
And  the  Davis  Cup  tennis 
team?  Don’t  even  ask. 

But  then  in  what  area  does 
Britain  enjoy  leadership 
that  can  be  described  as  sat- 
isfactory? The  monarch  and 
the  ruling  political  party 
represent  a serious  embar- 
rassment to  anyone  repre- 
senting Britain  abroad.  The 
established  church,  having 
abrogated  Its  doty  of  moral 
leadership,  has  all  but  phys- 
ically vanished-  Thejudl- 


the  local  gym.  As  things  stand, 
if  one  partner  in  a same-sex 
couple  of  20  or  30  years  dies, 
the  other  would  have  no  claims 
whatsoever,  other  than 
through  a will 
JtU  and  Lisa  have  adopted  a 
little-known  device  which  is 
gaining  popularity  in  the  com- 
munity, called  “enduring 
power  of  attorney",  by  which 
each  partner  is  effectively 
nominated  as  next  of  kin  in  the 
presence  of  a lawyer. 

Every  year  a thousand  or  so 
“wedding”  ceremonies  are 
conducted,  chiefly  through  the 
auspices  (rf  the  Gay  and  Les- 
bian Humanist  Association 
and  the  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Christian  Movement 
Around  65  per  cent  of  the 
latter  organisation's  blessings 
are  held  for  lesbian  couples.  As 
Jill  quipped:  “What  do  lesbians 
do  on  their  second  date?  They 


ciaxy  Is  compromised  by 
politics.  Hie  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  Lloyd's  of  London 
no  longer  represent  finan- 
cial probity.  The  public  util- 
ities are  run  by  the  “find- 
th e-lady”  card  trickster 
gangs  who  hangout  in 
Oxford  Street.  (Nor,  X hasten 
to  add,  would  one  wish  to 
claim  any  special  virtue  on 
behalf  of  tbe  management  of 
national  newspapers,  whose 
selection  of  editors  is  often 
quixotic  and  calamitous.) 
And  Tony  Blair,  you  say? 
Impossible  to  judge  until  he 
is  given  real  responsibility. 

Leaders  do  exist,  people  of 
imagination,  temperate 
voice  and  sensible  judg- 
ment. God  only  knows  why 
file  Church  ofEnglandis  not 
headed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  Jim  Thomp- 
son. and  his  colleague  at 
Oxford,  Richard  Harries, 
whose  civilised  doubts  and 
certainties  are  instead  dis- 


move  in  together."  It  is  un- 
likely, however,  that  thou- 
sands (rf  same-sex  couples 
would  immediately  rush  to  the 
altar  in  the  event  of 
legalisation. 

“Many  gayawouidreject  it 
as  they  would  see  it  as  buying 
into  straight  society,"  com- 
ments Mark  Watson,  who  is  in 
charge  afpartnership  issues  at 
Stonewall,  the  gay  rights  pres- 
sure  group.  "We  are  talking 
about  the  conservative  end  of 
the  gay  spectrum.  People  who 
want  a mortgage  and  to  watch 
videos  on  a Saturday  night, 
not  techno  bunnies  cm  Ecstasy. 
This  is  what  straight  people 
would  like  gay  people  to  be 
doing —having  stable 
relationships.  Both  political 
parties  are  pushing  for  long, 
stable,  monogamous  relation- 
ships in  society  — why 
shouldn’t  those  be  gay?” 

For  David,  a London  man- 
agement consultant  in  his  thir- 
ties, it  was  particularly  galling 
to  attend  two  weddings 
recently  of  old  heterosexual 
friends,  who  had  spent  their 
twenties  swearing  they  would 
never  marry,  and  both  (rf 
whom  had  been  with  their 
partners  for  less  than  the  five 
years  he  has  been  with  this 
Brazilian  boyfriend,  Joao.  The 
issue  is  extra-sensitive  be- 
cause Joao,  who  has  studied 
and  worked  here  for  nine 
years.  Is  feeing  deportation. 
Marriage,  of  course,  would  in- 
stantly solve  foe  problem. 

The  logic  of  a stogie  Europe 
suggests  that  in  the  next  cen- 
tury homosexual  marriages 
will  be  permitted  across  the 
EU.  Undoubtedly  tt  would  pro- 
duce a major  stink  from  right- 
wing  politicians  and  news- 
papers, and  the  church.  But 
Jill  at  least  is  convinced  that 
opposition  would  fade  quickly. 

“I  think  attitudes  are  chang- 
ing. Sure,  there  Is  discrimina- 
tion in  foe  workplace,  but  I 
have  never  been  abused  or 
harassed  because  of  being  gay. 

I am  completely  out  at  work 
and  there  is  no  aggro  at  all 
Tbe  neighbours  have  never 
been  a problem.  If  s just  not  as 
unpopular  an  issue  as  people 
make  out" 


semlnated  via  the  Today 
programme. 

Such  people  even  exist 
within  sport,  although  they 
are  usually  found  to  the 
brandies  where  individual- 
ism Is  rewarded,  A different 
application  of  the  talents  of 
Frank  Williams,  Patrick 
Head  andRon  Dermis— the 
men  behind  the  grand  prtx 

cars  of  Senna,  Mansell,  Prost 
and  Damon  Hill  —would 
probably  transform  British 
Industry. 

In  only  one  respect  does 
the  management  of  the 
cricket  team  provide  an 
encouraging,  if  perverse,  les- 
son. When  they  appointed 
Illingworth,  a horny-handed 
son  ofYorkshire,  the  results 
were  no  better  than  they  had 

been  under  a Home  Counties 
toff.  E R Dexter.  Perhaps 
the  equality  of  failure  dem- 
onstrates that  this  is,  as 
Prince  Edward  Insists,  a 
classless  country  after  alL 
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T ransports 
of  delight 
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r WO  myths  need  to  be 
I addressed  in  your  eov- 
| erase  of  Labour’s  trans- 
I port  policy — or  rather 
the  Transport  2000  policy 
which  appears  to  have  been  la- 
belled as  a product  orthe 
Labour  Party  (Labour  targets 
company  cars,  April  18).  The 
first  is  that  company  cars  are 
under-taxed,  the  second  that 

Labour  can  shift  expenditure 
from  roads  to  other  forms  of 
transport  where  investment  is 
desperately  needed. 

Company  cars  are  taxed  on 
the  basis  of  personal  benefit — 
our  own  detailed  assessment 
of  running  costs  shows  clearly 
that  the  current  rates  do  repre- 
sent what  a driver  would  have 
to  had  paid  him,  or  her.  self  in 
order  to  run  an  equivalent  pri- 
vate car.  That  is  precisely  the 
aim  of  taxing  benefits  in  kind. 
There  remains,  nonetheless,  a 
legitimate  concern  about  the 
way  in  which  the  current  sys- 
tem encourages  drivers  to 
reach  18.000  business  miles  in 
order  to  reduce  the  tax  paid. 

The  roads  programme  has 
been  cut  massively  over  recent 
years.  Initially,  the  main  vic- 
tim was  the  bypass  programme 
which,  if  done  properly,  can 
bring  social  and  environmen- 
tal benefits  to  communities 
suffering  from  heavy  traffic. 
Now.  however,  the  cuts  are 
such  that  road  maintenance 
and  local  road-safety  schemes 
are  disappearing. 

The  lack  of  maintenance  in 
particular  is  merely  building 
up  bigger  bids  for  later.  Any 
suggestion  that  what  remains 
can  be  moved  to  other  invest- 
ment is  dangerously  mislead- 
ing and  ignores  the  desperate 
need  for  massive  and  new'  in- 
vestment in  transport 
iDr)  Jeremy  Vanke. 

Head  of  Public  Policy, 

RAC  Motoring  Services. 

14  Cockspur  Street, 

London  SW1Y  5BL. 

THE  plans  you  report  on 
company  cars  are  right 
on  target.  I have  worked 
for  companies  where 
the  company  car  was  a com- 
pulsory "benefit’'  regardless 
of  whether  you  already  owned 
one  privately,  or  whether  you 
wanted  one.  because  it  was 
cheaper  for  the  employer  to 
give  you  a car  in  lieu  of  a better 
salary. 

Once  you  have  your  compul- 
sory company  car.  you  then 
face  low-usage  tax  penalties  if 
you  prefer,  as  I did,  to  visit 
clients  by  train  whenever 
possible — this  stimulates 
many  spurious  car  journeys. 
Alternatively,  if  you  use  your 


In  defence  of  the  defence 

QESIDES  the  possibility  of 


I prison,  serious  questions 
remain  after  the  Mawhinney 
defendants'  trial  (April  17).  On 
their  own  admission,  the  pros- 
ecution threw  unprecedented 
resources  at  what  was,  in  their 
view,  an  open  and  shut  case. 
Where,  other  than  in  terrorist 
and  murder  cases,  does  the 
CPS  allocate  a special  case- 
worker and  carry  out  forensic 
experiments  on  pots  of  paint 
and  shabby  suits?  Was  it  any- 


thing to  do  with  police  embar- 
assment  at  taking  20  minutes 
to  respond  to  a 999  call  by  an 
MP  outside  Parliament  on  the 
day  of  the  Queen’s  Speech?  Do 
the  victims  of  race  attacks 
have  their  cases  investigated 
with  the  same  diligence? 
Michael  Schwarz. 

Bindman  and  Partners. 
(Solicitors  of  Mawhinney 
defendants). 

275  Gray's  Inn  Road. 

London  WC1X8QF. 


WWF  WORKS  TO  KEEP  ENDANGERED 
SPECIES  FREEIH  THE  WILD. 

By  switching  to  the  no  annual  fee  WWF 
Visa  Card  you  can  give  us 
FREE  extra  help. 

We  receive  a royalty  when  you  take  out  your 
card  and  ongoing  donations  every  time  you  use 
4 fcr  purchases  — at  no  extra  cost  to  you. 
You  get  an  internationally  accepted  credit  card 
with  aD  these  benefits: 

* No  annual  fee 

• Low  purchase  interest  rate  — just 
18.9%APR  (variable) 

• The  chance  to  pay  off  existing  borrowing 
at  only  13.9%APR,  Fixed  for  six  months 

You  don't  need  to  be  a WWF  supporter 
to  apply.  So  send  the  coupon  for  your 
FREE  information  pack,  or  call  the 
FREEPHONE  number. 

0800  77  62  62 
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own  car  for  “business  pur- 
poses" you  can  claim  expenses 
of  40p  per  mile  or  more — an 
outrageous  scam  which,  again, 
stimulates  unnecessary  trips. 
The  incremental  cost  of  each 

journey  is  very  low,  especially 
if  you  have  free  parking.  A 
charge  on  business  parking 
spaces  Is  an  excellent  idea. 

Rik  Andrew. 

Vice-chair, 

Transport  Working  Party. 
Local  Agenda  21  (Richmond). 
S2  Elm  Grove  Road, 

London  SW130BS. 

THE  proposals  outlined 
in  your  report  go  no- 
where ter  enough.  It  is 
high  time  to  invoke  the 
principle  of  “the  polluter 
pays".  Almost  every  town  and 
city  in  the  UK  has  areas  of  poor 
air  quality  caused  by  cars. 

High  levels  of  tropospheric 
ozone — a secondary,  ex- 
tremely-toxic  pollutant  formed 
by  sunlight  acting  on  car  ex- 
hausts — affects  vast  areas  of 
the  countryside  and  the  South- 
east is  one  of  the  worst  affected 
areas.  In  the  same  way  that 
smokers  pay  a lot  of  tax  for  a 
habit  that  poisons  them,  it  is 
only  just  that  motorists  should 
pay  a lot  more  for  the  damage 
they  cause  to  all  our  health. 
Charlie  Trousdell. 

160  Springfield  Road, 

Brighton  BN16DG. 

OP  COURSE  the  car  in- 
dustry is  worried  by 
any  plans  to  reduce 
its  dominance  over 
transport  policy.  Yet  If  the 
heads  of  this  industry  were  a 
little  more  forward-looking 
they  would  see  not  economic 
disaster  but  opportunity. 

Instead  of  producing  and 
selling  the  environmentally- 
hostile  executive  car.  smaller 
electric  models  could  be  devel- 
oped to  transport  people  to  and 
from  train  stations,  cheap  and 
efficient  minibuses  could  be 
developed  for  local  transport 
systems,  and  manufacturers 
could  even  compensate  for  lost 
profits  by  creating  a new  mar- 
ket for  high- tech  bicycles. 

The  main  problem  with  such 
proposals  is  not  that  they  are 
unworkable  but  that  they  lack 
the  fun  and  glamour  which  car 
advertising  still  manages  to  as- 
sociate with  buying  and  run- 
ning a car.  This  could  be  over- 
come by  using  the  vast  sums 
currently  spent  on  marketing 
and  advertising  cars  to  pro- 
mote. improve  and  even  glam- 
orise, public  transport 
Sumantro  Ghose. 

17  Warren  Street 
London  W1P5DB. 


Nine  missiles  aimed  at  Israel 


O the  Israelis  ever 
pause  to  wonder  why 
places  like  Ain  el-Hil- 
weh  camp,  which  they  bombed 
this  week,  contain  many  Hiz- 
bullah supporters?  I visited 
Ain  el-Hilweh — and  Bourj  al- 
Berajneh  and  Shatila  camps — 
in  November.  I met  families 
squatting  in  tiny  one-room 
homes  in  a dilapidated  hospi- 
tal building:  more  than  100 
families,  with  five  toilets,  five 
cookers,  and  five  sinks  be- 
tween them,  fetching  their 
water  from  a tap  outside.  I saw 
peple  living  in  bombed  build- 
ings with  no  external  walls. 

Lebanon's  Palestinian  refu- 
gees must  be  some  of  the 
world's  most  marginalised 
people.  Most  are  effectively 
stateless:  they  have  minimal 
access  to  employment;  their 
housing  conditions  are  appall- 
ing. and  the  dread  of  eviction 
ever-present.  They  also  have 
an  achingly  powerful  dream  of 
the  home  where  they,  or  their 
parents  or  grandparents,  once 
lived.  And  they  have  been 
watching  a peace  process  un- 
fold south  of  the  border  which 
seem  to  ignore  their  plight 
Of  course  supporting  Hiz- 
bullah seems  attractive—  50 
years  on.  no  one  else  seems  to 
be  offering  them  any  hope  of 
things  ever  changing.  Bomb- 
ing Ain  el-Hilweh  does  not 
change  anything  either — it 
just  increases  hatred  all 
round. 

Pat  Simmons. 

60  Quarry  Road. 

Headington. 

Oxford  OX3  8NX. 

I WAS  in  Lebanon  from  last 
Thursday  until  this  Tues- 
day. in  the  home  of  a Lebanese 
friend.  I had  no  answer  to  the 
tearful  cry  of  his  14-year-old 
daughter:  "Why  are  they 
doing  this  to  our  country 
again""  1 could  only  listen  in 
silence  to  the  lament  of  my 
friend  as  he  faced  hundreds  of 
refugees  seeking  shelter  in  his 
school  that  was  due  to  reopen 
for  students  the  next  day  after 
the  Easter  holiday.  Much  of 


that  listening  was  done  in  the 
dark,  as  Israeli  rockets  had  de- 
stroyed two  power  stations  In 
Beirut  I stood  In  the  Beta's 
valley  and  watched  Israeli 
war  planes  circling  overhead 
throughout  the  day.  seeking 
their  targets  and  watching 
their  destruction — unchal- 
lenged, for  Lebanon  has  no  air 
force. 

This  is  not  Lebanon’s  war 
and  Lebanon  cannot  stop  it 
The  war  will  only  stop  when 
the  world  puts  enough  pres- 
sure on  Israel  and  Syria  for 
them  to  stop  treating  Lebanon 
as  a pawn  in  their  endless  war 
game,  and  sort  out  their  differ- 
ences around  the  table  instead 
of  through  the  buffer  of  an  in- 
nocent people.  I returned  to 
Britain  saddened  at  what  I had 
seen  and  angered  at  the  indif- 
ference of  so  many  of  the 
world's  so-called 
superpowers. 

Richard  Clark. 

24  New  Road, 

Brox  bourne. 

Herts  EN107LW. 

ONCE  again  the  shameful 
double  standards  of  the 
West  in  its  treatment  of  the 
two  sides  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  have  become  all  too 
transparent 
If  International  law  and 
standards  of  behaviour  are 
perceived  to  hare  been  broken 
by  Arab  or  Muslim  countries 
such  as  Libya.  Iraq,  Iran  and 
Pakistan,  the  full  might  of  the 
western  alliance  and  the  UN  is 
brought  to  bear  on  these 
countries.  When,  however, 
the  Israelis  behave  in  a bar- 
baric and  disproportionate 
manner,  the  United  States 
blocks  even  a statement  of 
censure  in  the  UN  Security 
Council. 

Is  it  any  surprise,  then,  that 
the  Americans  and  western 
governments  are  held  in  utter 
contempt  throughout  the 
Arab  and  Muslim  world? 

(Dr)  Navldtxl  Hag  Khan. 
Harold  Wood  Hospital, 
GubbinsLane. 

Romford,  Essex. 


THE  killings  of  civilians  by 
the  Israelis  has  elicited  no 
condemnation  by  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  leaders  who 
were  very  quick  to  demand 
such  action  from  Muslim  lead- 
ers when  Jewish  blood  was 
split.  It  seems  that,  for  the 
Jews  and  Christians  and  their 
secular  friends.  Muslim  blood 
counts  for  nothing. 

We  saw  the  indifference  of 
the  West  on  the  killing  and 
rape  of  Muslims  by  the  Ortho-, 
dox  and  Catholic  Christians  in 
Bosnia.  The  blind  support  for 
Israel  is  just  a continuing  ex- 
amples of  the  West’s  hypo- 
critical stand  on  human 
rights. 

Ahmed  Versi. 

Editor.  The  Muslim  News. 

PO  Box  380,  Harrow. 

Middx  HA26LL. 

ICHAEL  Portillo  said  on 
Monday,  in  support  of  Is- 
rael. that  "every  nation  is  en- 
titled to  security”.  Can  he  ex- 
plain why  Lebanon  does  not 
have  that  right?  During  the 
last  20  years,  the  number  of 
people  killed  in  Israel  by 
attacks  launched  from  Leba- 
non is  less  than  100.  The  num- 
ber in  Lebanon  killed  by  Is- 
raeli military  action  over  the 
same  period  is  more  than 
20,000.  Israeli  troops  continue 
to  occupy  hundreds  of  square 
kilometres  of  Lebanese  terri- 
tory, in  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  and  specific  UN 
resolutions.  Lebanon  occu- 
pies zero  square  kilometers  of 
Israeli  territory. 

On  any  objective  assess- 
ment it  is  not  Israel  but  Leba- 
non whose  security  is  threat- 
ened. By  its  current  massive 
and  illegal  bombardment  Is- 
rael is  again  holding  the  entire 
population  and.  economy  of 
Lebanon  hostage  for  the 
actions  of  Hizbullah.  This  is 
not  a legitimate  reponse  to 
terrorism —it  is  the  practice 
of  terrorism  on  a huge  scale  by 
the  Israeli  state. 

(Prof)  D A Turner. 

University  of  Kent 
Canterbury,  Kent  CT2  7NF. 


FOLLOWING  Michael  ] 
tillo's  logic,  can  we  now\ 
expect  the  British  govern- 
ment to  sanction  air  strikes 1 
against  Ireland  in  response! 
the  next  bomb  planted  by  the  \ 
IRA? 

Arun  Arora. 

144  Selly  Park  Road, 
Birmingham  B297LH. 

ISRAEL  occupies  part  of 
southern  Lebanon;  surely 
the  Lebanese  people  have  a 
right  to  oppose  that  oocupa-  • 
tion.  The  scenario  could  be  ap- 
plied to  Britain  during  the 
second  world  war.  had  Hitler 
occupied  these  shores.  Surely 
no  one  would  argue  against 
the  idea  that  we  would  have 
been  morally  justified  tofight 
against  German  occupation? 
Susan  Spilling. 

44  Sussex  Road.  Harrow, 
Middx  HA14LX. 

WHO  changed  the  rules? 

During  die  1939-45  war, 
we  considered  the  French  Ma- 
quis as  heroes  for  resisting  the 
German  occupation  of  their 
land,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
French  government  had  capit- 
ulated to  the  Germans.  The  Is- 
raelis have  been  occupying 
southern  Lebanon  contrary  to 
a UN  resolution,  and  therefore 
the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon 
have  every  right  to  expect  our 
full  support  in  resisting  it 
Kathleen  Alexander. 

103  Lake  Road. 

Poole, 

DorsetBH154LF. 

IN  FEBRUARY  this  year,  the 
United  States  condemned 
Cuba  (against  the  evidence) 
for  defending  Itself  against 
dangerous  incursions  into  Us 
airspace.  Now  it  is  in  favour  of 
Israel’s  right  to  “defend’  ’ itself 
against  Lebanese  civilians. 
Would  someone  from  the  US 
embassy  like  to  explain  this 
inconsistent  policy 
behaviour? 

Elisabeth  Bird. 
53MogranPark, 

Ported  own,  - 

Co  Armagh  BT623QN. 


\ A /HILE  the  Labour  Party 
V V should  in  no  way  be  com- 
mitted to  specific  tax  proposals 
before  taking  office,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  make  it 
clear  that  tiie  principle  of  pro- 
gressive taxation  and  the  ob- 
jective of  social  justice  have  by 
no  means  been  discarded  and 
are  fundamental  to  our  pur- 
. pose  (Short’s  tax  remark  ern- 
\barrasses  Labour,  April  15). 
After  17  years  of  Conserva- 
government  have  in- 
inequality mare  than' 
any  other  European  country 
gravely  eroded  basic  ser- 
we  wish  to  restate  our  ■ 
to  a fair  tax  sys- 
teta.  Those  who  can  afford  to 
pa\  mustmake  a contribution 
with  their 

towards  the  social  costs 
wnah  are  essential  tofhecre- 
atial  of  a just  society. 

It  k in  the  interest  of  us  all  to 
reve&e  the  trend  towards  a 
alienated  and 

ensisridden  society.  This  will 
not  bebosslble  if  we  reftise  to 
challenge  the  idea  of  cutting 
taxes  tfbenefit  those  already 
weD-offend  neglecting  the  rest 
Stan  Newens  MEP. 

Hugh  Birr  MEP. 

Alex  Falconer  MEP. 

David  Morris  MEP. 

Michael  kin dley  MEP. 
KenCoa&sMEP. 

Norman  Vest  MEP. 

iMEP. 

92  Ladbrow?  Grove, 

London  W112HE. 


HURRAY  for  Clare  Short 
It’s  good  to  pay  taxes — it 
gives  us  roads,  schools,  hospi- 
tals, disposes  of  our  rubbish, 
and  generally  makes  life  liv- 
able. This  is  arid?  society, . yet 
there  Is  still  poverty.  I don't 
mind  if  the  rich  have  big  in- 
comes. I do  mind  that  they  do 
not  pay  enough  tax.  Society 
contributes  so  much  more  to 
them,  why  shouldn't  they  con- 
tribute more  to  society? 
Tomlnnes.  • 

64  Monnow  Street,  - 
Monmouth  NP53EN-: 

"i 

A S pensioners  (on  index- 
/~\Unked  pensions),  wte  have 
brought  up  three  daughters 
who  attended  excellent) 
schools,  free  of  charge,  and 
have  benefitted  greatly  from 
the  NHS.  This  government  has 
taxed  the  poor  unfairly  \ 
through  VAT  instead  of  gradu- 
ating tax  by  income.  We  Should 
be  prepared  to  contribute  to 
essential  services  for  all  by  a 
fair  income  tax  system,  i 
Len  and  Joyce  Doughty.  \ 

228  Uxbridge  Road.  \ 
Hampton  Hill.  \ 

Middlesex  TW12 1AY.  \ 

IT  IS  not  the  amount  of  tax  l| 

I pay  that  troubles  me  but 
whether  this  government  is 1 
giving  me  value  for  money. 
Labour  should  speak  up. 

D Johnson. 

10  Richmond  Avenue, 

Bognor  Regis  P021 2 YE. 


Nice  work  if  you  can  get  it 


Shelf  lifeless 


AS  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  aware.  WH 
Smith's  have  recently  with- 
drawn from  their  shelves  well 
over  100  publications  in  the 
interests  of  maximising  their 
profits,  including  Tribune, 
Labour’s  left-wing  weekly. 
The  chairman  of  W H Smith's, 
when  members  of  the  Tribune 
board  met  with  him.  refused 
to  acknowledge  that  his  com- 
pany had  any  responsibility' 
to  help  maintain  a diverse 
press  In  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  careless  attitude  is 
made  all  the  more  bizarre  by 

the  fact  that  it  has  just  been 
revealed  they  are  currently 
running  a promotion  of  Mein 
Karapf  in  70  of  their  stores  and 
defend  ing  this  in  the  name  of 
free  speech.  This  is  clear  Illus- 
tration of  W H Smith's  seri- 
ously misguided  and  danger- 
ous sense  of  judgment  in  these 
matters 

It  lends  only  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  require  in  the  UK 
similar  legislation  as  in 
France,  where  the  whole  of  the 
press  is  guaranteed  access  to 
newsagents’  shelves. 

Peter  Hain  MP 
Chairman. 

Glyn  Ford  MEP. 

Member.  Tribune  board. 

46  Stamford  Road. 

Mossier. 

Lancashire  ClL'tiBE. 


Finally,  but  no  father  forward 


FATHERING  should  not  just 
■ take  place  within  the  home 
or  between  toe  biological 
tether  and  his  children  (Let- 
ters. April  18).  Historical 
research  suggests,  for  exam- 
ple. that  in  pre-industrial  Lon- 
don, children  were  part  of  a 
large  network  of  carers  not 
necessarily  related  by  blood 
who  acted  as  role  models. 

Even  in  families  where  the 
parents  are  together,  the  bio- 
logical tether  alone  is  simply 
too  narrow  a role  model  for 
children  to  learn  a balanced 
view  of  adult  life.  Children  do 
need  fathers,  but  they  also 
need  grandfathers,  godfathers 
and  older  male  friends. 

Mark  Dudek. 

Director,  Nursery  Schools 
Research  Unit, 

University  of  Brighton. 

Lewes  Road.  Brighton  BN2  4AT. 

QINGLE-HANDED  parent- 
whood  is  no  more  noble  than 
single-handed  bricklaying.  It’s 
just  harder.  If  you  bring  up 
kids  alone  in  a deprived  area, 
and  they  don't  turn  into  Ram  bo 
or  Hannibal  Lector,  you  de- 
serve a medal.  But  your  suc- 
cess is  no  argument  for  saying 
that  tethers  should  somehow 
be  made  redundant. 

Tony  Coll. 

:il  Clyde  Road. 

Tottenlown.  Bristol  BS4  BDH. 


READING  Bea  Campbell’s 
piece  (Good  riddance  to  the 
patriarch.  April  IS)  made  us 
wonder  what  Ros  Coward 
(Make  the  father  figure,  April 
12)  had  done  to  warrant  such 
an  attack.  Surely  we  can  move 
on  from  the  earlier  radical  fem- 
inist position,  which  inter- 
prets any  attempt  to  air  alter- 
native views  as  giving  way  to 
the  misogynistic  right? 
Zbyszek  Lnczynski,  David 
Jackson  and  Mike  Luck. 

S3  Julian  Road. 

Nottingham  NG2  5AJ. 

CAN  the  Ros  Coward  who 
lambaste  obscurantism  in 
contemporary  Queer  theory  be 
the  same  woman  who  wrote 
Language  And  Materialism,  a 
book  which  still  defeats  many 
a postgraduate  with  its  impen- 
etrable style?  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, this  attempt  at  summing- 
up:  “Thus  the  socio-temilial 
positioning  inrelation  to  dis- 
course is  likely  to  hare  pri- 
mary importance  in  determin- 
ing the  definition  and 
reproduction  of  individuals  as 
agents  (subjects)  for  the  mode 
of  production  from  the  place  it 
assigns  to  them".  The  words 
■’•glasshouses''  and  "stones" 
come  to  mind. 

(Dr)  Rosalind  Gill. 

3J  Victoria  Road. 

London  N22  4XA. 


Train  of  thought 

V/OUR  Diary  (April  18)  sug- 
T vests  that  Paul  Fisher, 


il  track's  chief  surveyor, 
was  exercising  privilege  when 
seen,  allegedly  at  Saffron  Wal- 
den, entering  a first-class 
train  carriage.  Mr  Fisher 
must  be  even  more  privileged 
than  you  seem  to  realise:  the 
only  railway  serving  Saffron 
Walden  closed  in  1961. 
Michael  J Smith. 

10  Hill  view.  SwaBham, 
Norfolk  PE378LA. 

THE  Orange  Prize  for  fiction 
is  not  Britain's  biggest  lit- 
erary award  (When  words 
fail,  April  16).  Since  its  incep- 
tion in  1993.  the  British  Litera- 
ture  Prize  has  in  fact  been  the 
most  valuable  prize  in  Brit- 
ain, worth  £40,000. 
GaryMcKeone. 

The  Arts  Council, 

Acting  Literature  Director. 

14  Great  Petar  Street 
London  SW1P3NQ.  . 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
taxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  119  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e- 
mail  to  letters^  gjardian.co.uk. 
Please  include  a full  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  in  e-mailed 
letters.  We  may  edit  teem: 
shorter  ones  are  more  likely  to 
appear. 


YOUR  correspondent  Peter 
Rose,  press  secretary  to  the 
Nolan  Committee,  is  substan- 
tially wrong  amut  payments  to 
quango  board  members  when 
he  states  “They  Ire  not  paid  at 
present,  except  fbr  toe  chief 
executive  when  an  the  board" 
(Letters,  April  16t  A glance  at 
toe  standard  app&cation  form 
and  accompanying  notes  pub- 
lished by  toe  Cab: 

Office  Public  Appointments 
Unit,  which  nomiiates  pro- 
spective quango  members, 
reveals  that  this  isnot  the  case. 

A leaflet  published  by  the 
unit  states  that  “Mpst  are  part- 
time  (one  to  two  days  a month) 
and  unpaid,  tbongc  travelling 
and  other  expensesK  eg  for 


A Country  piary 

MACHYNLLETH:  Our  willow 
warblers  and  our  shtlducks 
both  arrived  this  wear.  The 
warblers  had  flown  maybe 
3,000  miles  from  southern  Af- 
rica. The  shelducks  Ijnri  comp 
only  a few  hundred  yards 
from  the  estuary.  Bui  for  both 
it  meant  the  start  of  die  breed- 
ingseason.  For  a few  weeks 
the  willow  warblers  will  fill 
the  tress  with  heavenly  song. 
Hie  shelducks’  contribution 
to  toe  chorus  will  be  less  musi- 
cal but  just  as  much  a part  of 
the  woodland  spring  as  they 
fly  between  toe  leafless  oaks  to 
land  in  grassy  clearings  in  par- 
ties of  up  to  a dozen  or  so.  One 
morning  I concealed  myself  in 
athicket  by  one  of  their 
favourite  frysting  places  and 
waited  fcr  them;  and  very 
socm  they  came  circling  over 
the  wood,  making  a careful 
reconnaissance  brfore  flutter- 
ing down  to  stand  a minute  or 
two  in  watchfld  silence.  Then 
began  their  courtship  rituals 
among  thB  wood  anemones 
and  the  springing  bluebell 
leaves.  Necks  lowered,  heads 


childcare)  are  paid.  A few  are 
paid —and  some  full-time.''  A 
covering  letter  issued  by  the 
unit  further  reveals  that  other 
quango  members  are  paid  an 
honorarium,  and  confirms 
that  “some,  however,  do 
require  a substantial  commit- 
ment of  time  and  are  paid." 

The  HMSO  annual  publica- 
tion, Public  Bodies,  which  lists 
-hundreds  of  quangos  — includ- 
ing some  major  local  and 
regional  bodies— goes  into  de- 
tail about  the  numerous  board 
members  who  do  in  fact 
receive  payment,  sometimes 
substantial,  for  their  services. 
David  Northmore. 
cJo  Cassell  Publishing  L&, 

125  Strand.  London  WC2R  0BB. 


nearly  on  the  ground,  th, 
chased  each  other  ponde 
ously.  filling  the  quiet  * 
with  very  loud,  deeply . * 
nant  quackings  from  the 
males  and  pleasant  whis^ 
from  toe  drakes.  Then  theiall 
stood  upright  and  jerked  I 
necks  convulsively.  After  i 
their  enthusiasm  deflated: 
they  stood  for  several  mini, 
until  a new  wave  of  excite- 
ment passed  through  them. 
With  their  red  beaks,  green- 
lustred  black  heads,  white 
bodies  sashed  with  chestnut, 
black  wings  and  tails  and  pit 
tegs  and  feet  shelducks  are 
fine-looking  birds  to  see  in  fr 
woods  In  spring.  They  nest  ii 
old  rabbit-holes  and  similar 
dark  places  but  I wonder  hov 
they  choose  the  best  hiding. 
Place?  Do  they  go  down  each 
hole  to  find  out  If  anyone  is  a 
home?  And  what  happens  if 
they  discover  a vixen  down 
mere?  Or  a stoat  or  a polecat 
It  looks  as  if  house-hunting 
could  be  quite  an  adventure  I 
you  area sbetduck 
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Regrets?  Too  few  to  mention 

PHILIP  HENSHER  grew  to  like  his  job  as  a House  of  Commons  clerk  — until  he  was  sacked 


PHTT.jP  HENSHER  was  a parliamentary  dark 
when  he  gave  a brigf  inierviao  to  Attitude,  the 
glassy  monthly  magazine  for  homosexual  men, 
shortly  before  pubiicatiori  of  his  new  novel. 
Kitchen  Venom,  which  is  about  a Gammons 

clerk  and  a male  prostitute.  Among  other  Ques- 
tions, the  magazine  asked  him:  ‘Bow  mam  gay 
MPs  are  there?'' He  was  quoted  as  replying: 
"More  than  in  the  general  population.  About 
60?  There's  a slight  bias  towards  the  Tories,  • 


because  tots  of  poofs  adore  Mrs  Thatcher.'’  ■■ 
Asked:  “ Who  is  themostfimrtableMP?"he 
mentioned  one,  and  said:  "It's  his  shaggedrout 
look  I like.”  Asked  about  another  MP,  he  said 
"He's  got  very  short  leg s.  Us  torso  goesdown  to . 
his  knees..  .Generally  MPs  are  unusualfy  ugly 

His  remarks  seemed  to  be  intended  to  amuse. 
But  his  employers  at  Westminster  took  a differ- 
ent view. 


INTHE  end,  Lworkedfor  the 
House  of  Commons  for 
.about  five  and  a half  years. 
It  was  at  least  three  years 
longer  than  I’d  intended  to, 
and  a good  deal  longer  than  I’d 
expected  to  have  my  presence 
endured  by  the  authorities.  Td 
never  had  much  m the  way  of 
loyalty  or  respectfor  most  of 
the  people  I worked  for. 

I should  have  realised  feat  a 
25-year-old  with  a half-finished 


PhD  aito  a badtyfokM  enthusi- 
asm for  advertising  swAttwitv. 
agexneut  consultancy  is  not 
much  of  a bet  in  the  job  stakes. 
Whatthese  dubious  qualifica- 
tions did,  apparently,  fit  me  for 
was  becoming  a House  of  Com- 
mons clerk. 

Td  been  thinldttg  about  writ- 
ing a novel  and  here  was  a 
heaven-sent  opportunity  to 
finish  the  thing  without  hav- 
ing to  worryabout  money.  X>is- 


gracefuLIknow,  to  write'  -- 
novete  at  die  taxpayer’s 
expense.-  ? 

- Kitchen  Vennm.  an  jtfmally 
became,  certainly  isn’t  an 
attempt  to  outrage,  and  I doubt 
it  would  siMXkanyojje  who  - 
wasn’t  a deck.  I was  struck  by 
how  close  clerks  were  to  the 
great  and  how  little  they 
knew.  Behind  the  canceling 
mask  of  anonymity  and  the 
ceaseless  shuffle  afcffices,  pri- 


vate passions  and  obsessions 
I were  ceaselessly  working 
themselves  out 
1 "Word,  inevitably,  got  ouL 
and  It  was  a sidy  bit  of  public- 
ity that  finally  did  for  me. 
About  three  months  ago,  toy 
publisher  set  up  an  interview 

wife  a glossy  magazine  and T 

saw  no  reason  not  to  do  it.  '• 
The  journalist  dutifully 
asked  me  about  the  bock.  “St's 
about  a House  of  Commons 
dark  who  falls  in  love  with  a 
rent  bay,"  1 said,  making  the 
poor  thing  sound  twice  as  scan- 
dalous as  it  ready  is.  “So."  he 
said,  “yon  must  have  lots  of 
gossip  about  the  place.” 

^a,  afraid  not"  I said  truth- 
tally.  “Come  on,”  he  said.  “Are 
thereany  really  sexy  MPS?" 

“No/*  I said.  T don't  think 
so.  Actually.  X think  one  of  the 


! things  that  encourages  people 
I to  become  a candidate  is  bring 
j unusually  ugly." 

! Kitchen  Venom,  in  the 
meantime,  was  mairrng  its 
I way.  Some  clerks  came  across 
it  and  disquiet  was  audibly 
mounting.  I had  a slightly 
bizarre  letter  from  a very  big 
cheese  in  the  department 
: warning  me  against  giving  a 
literary  reading  in  the  com- 
pany of  political  journalists. 

In  the  end.  the  long-forgot- 
ten interview  came  to  my 
rescue.  The  inevitable  hap- 
pened. and,  on  an  especially 
slack  day  for  news,  a parlia- 
mentary diarist  picked  ttupi 
The  game  was  up.  I knew, 
andknew  that  the  chaps  at  the 
top  knew,  that  as  soon  as  the 
book  came  out  I was  going  to  be 
sacked  for  it 


The  cafl  came  around  three 
o'clock,  just  as  we  were  return- 
ing from  lunch-  The  secretary 
to  th*  Clerk  of  the  House  has 
an  unenviable  job:  the  sound 
ofhelrvoteeonthe  telephone  is 
always  the  harbinger  of  some 
terrible  rocket  *TO  come  over 
now,”  Z said  to  her,  putting  me 
telephone  down. 

Mr  Donald  Limon,  the  Clerk 
cf  the  House,  was  with  the 
Clerk  of  Committees — a very 
bad,  sign.  1 came  into  his  enor- 
mous office  with  its  handsome 
view.  The  novel  was  scrupu- 
lously not  mentioned,  text  I 
never  had  much  doubt  that 
that  was  what  we  were  talking 
about  The  Clerk  of  Commit-  . 
tees  said  nothing,  he  bad  diffi- 
culty meeting  my  eye.  The 
Clerk  cf  the  House  did  most  of 
the  talking. 


“Have  you  seen  this?"  he 
said,  pushing  the  diary  piece 
over  to  me.  “Yes,”  I said.  I told 
him  how  it  came  about  There 
was  no  point  in  arguing  about 
it  sol  said  that  I was  offering 
an  explanation  but  not  an  apol- 
ogy. He  seemed  relieved  to 
hear  die  ancient  formula. 

He  skirted  round  the  words 
“dismiss"  and  “sack"  with 
considerable  delicacy.  Anyone 
would  have  thought  he  was 
worried  about  hurting  my  feel- 
ings. anyone  might  have 
thought  he  wasn't  sacking  me 

stall. 

The  interview  lasted  four 
minutes.  Naturally  I set  off  on 
a three-day  party,  from  bar  to 
bar.  courtesy  of  one  delighted 
former  colleague  after  an- 
other. “You’re  the  hero  of  all 
the  secretaries,"  1 was  told,  a 


A novel  experience . . . 
Philip  Hensher 

nice  sort  cf  achievement. 

It's  difficult  to  resent  the 
time  spent  working  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  end, 
1 quite  liked  my  job.  But  1 was 
fed  up  with  the  pointless 
mania  for  anonymity,  the 
obsessive  guarding  of  the  con- 
fidential relationship  between 
the  clerks  and  Members  when, 
in  truth,  it’s  not  something  any 
Member  gives  two  hoots 
about  It  was  a good  five  years: 
now  there  are  better  things  to 
do. 

This  is  an  extract  from  an  article 
in  the  current  Spectator. 


ng  it  out 
mother 


Carol  Thatcher  inherited  two  traits 
from  her  mother- bossiness  and  the 
cold  steel  to  lay  the  Maggie  myth  bare 


The 

Joannawf 

Coles  Jm 
Interview 


GAROL  Thatcher’s 
mother  has  not 
read  her  hook.  “She 
hasn't  evinced  any . 
interest"  says 

Carol  briskly.  Doesn't  she  find 
this  odd?  After  all,  the  book  is 
a biography  of  Margaret’s  .. 
husband,  Denis,  as  seen  by 
her  only  daughter — Isn’t  she 
curious? . 

“Oh  wtfre  not  ones  for 
interfering  in  each  other’s 
business/’  says  Carol.  But, 
surety,  a biography  of  one’s 
husband?  Td  be  delighted  for 
her  to  read  tt.  Joanna,  but 
she’s  In  America  at  the 
moment  I'd  be  delighted  for 
her  to  read  it  andteUme  what 
she  thinks," 

As  Carol  bends  over  to  pour 
us  a cup  of  tea,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  the  familiar 
matronly  stoop.  Didn't  her 
mother  even  ask  far  a proof 
copy?  "No."  Isn't  Carol  hurt 
by  this?  “No.”  Why  not?  “It 
never  occured  to  me  that  she 
might ...  Do  you  find  that 
extraordinary?”  Yes.  . 

“Oh.  dear.”  she  mumbles.  T 

can  see  you  think  we’re  really 
‘dysfunctional. 

“Look.  I didn’t  actually 
interview  her  for  the  book.  I 
asked  her  a couple  of  things 
which  Denis  couldn't  remem- 
ber. such  as  where  he’d  pro- 
posed to  her.  But  sbe  couldn't 
remember  either1. 

‘Td  like  her  to  read  it,”  she 
continues  in  her  army-ish 
tone.  "You  know,  when  she 
comesbaek.  I hope  she  will. 
She’s  didn’t  come  to  fee 
launch  party  either,  because 
she’s  not  here.” 

According  to  Carol’s  book, 
Margaret  was  never  there.  Did 
she  ever  read  the  pieces  Carol 
wrote  as  a journalist?  “Not  to 
my  knowledge.”  Pause.  “She  . 
did  have  something  better  to 

do  Joanna!" 

Below  the  Parapet  is-  .... 
supposed  to  be  a biography  of 
Denis  Thatcher.  Infect,  it 
turns  out  to  be  a far  more  . 
revealing  portrait  of  the 
author’s  relationship  wife  her 


mother.  The  only  detaB  Carol 
recalls  about  fee  night  her 
mother  was  elected  an  MP  on 
October8. 1959,  Is  that  “nei- 
ther of  our  parents  was  at 
home  td  tuck  us  into  bed”. 

Though  Carol — for  whom 
the  phrase  “sensible  shoes” 
might  have  been  invented— 
bravely  insists  she  wasn’t 
neglected,  one  cannot  read 
her  bookwitbout  concluding 
otherwise.  This  is  a girl  who 
has  spent  her  entire  life  feel-  ■ 
ingin  fee  way.  “Sbe  [Marga- 
ret] was  prone  to  calling  me  by 
Iter  secretaries’ names  and 
working  through  each  of  them 
until  she  got  to  Carol” 

Even  wiflTngj»twi  ig  events  in 
her  life  took  second  place  to 
those  of  her  mother;  such  as 
wbfiathea:  Law  Society  ^xams 
coincddedwith  the  1975 Tory 
leadership  election^ 

**  "Whafs  the  matter,  dar-  / 

1 lhig.'mymbfeeraskedasl 

sipped  a mug  of  coffee  and 

looked  exasperated;  - 


Mother  wasprone 
to  call  me  by  her 
secretaries’  narnes 
and  work  through 
each  of  them  until 
she  got  to  Carol 


“Today’s  exam,  mm  • 

“ ‘WaH  you  can’t  be  as  ner- 
vous as  me/ she  chided.” 

“My  overriding  memory  is 
of  nannies  whispering  ‘Shb, 
mummy’s  working.’  ” says 
Carol  grimly,  picking  at  an 
enormous  marbled  ring,  fee 
size  of  a small  clenched  fist 
“My  overriding  memory  is 
feinking  you  have  to  your 

guts  out  to  get  to  the  top.” 

Having  witnessed  this  slog . 
at  close  hand . clearly  Carol 
had  no  intention  of  following  - 
suit  After  university  she  fled 
to  Australia.  Pteofoer  Mark  - 
also  cleared  off;  to  South 
Africa.  Once  in  Sydney,  she 

took  up  reporting,  cosning 

back  ordy  after  “my  friends  in 
Oz  said  Td  be  a silly  arsehole 


reasonable  request  It  is  the 
vehemence  wife  which  Carol 
tells  it  that  makes  one  start 

Three  years  ago  sbe  shifted 
camp  tn  Blotters,  where  she 
made  the  decision  to  write 
about  her  dad  because  “I  felt 
my  mother  had  left  out  fee 

himum  tHwiwwim  ftiffli  h»r 

own  volumes”. 

I am  just  about  to  embark  on 
another  question,  when  Carol 
suddenly  interrupts  in  a voice 
alarmingly  similar  to  you- 
know-who’s.  “Do  you  think 
we  should  see  if  your  tape 
recorder  has  taped 
I anything?” 

1 reassure  her. 

.“Are  you  sure?  As  long  as 
you  Ammo.  I have  had  dire 
disasters  wife  these  things!” 

I reassure  her  again. 

“Thafs  fine  then.  So  long  as 
you’re  totally  assured,  - 

Joanna,”  shesays  ina  bossy 
whisper  feat  implies  I should 
do  exactly  as  sbe  suggests. 
"Start  an  your  q uestion  ' ■ 
again..”.  . .*7.  A..  /:  7 • 

' .Why  does  she  mink  her 
parente’marriage  footed 
so  long?  “My  mother  was  a 
chemist  at  fee  time  and  it  was 
written  to  an  equation,  fee 
met  someone  who'totafly  bal- 
anced the  othe1  side  of  iL" 

. But  according  to  fee  book,  . 
the  marriage  comes  across  as 
that  of  two  intensely  selfish 
people,  utterly  absorbed  by 
their  own  lives.  They  rarely 
spent  time  together  and  Denis 
was  absent  for  most  of 
Maggie's  early  triumphs. 

When  on  his  numerous 
trips  abroad,  he  never 
bothered  to  contact  foe  fam- 
ily. Even  at  the  aid;  when  his 
wife  sat  athome  moping  after 
her  fall,  be  was  more  inter- 
ested in  bis  own  social  life 
than  offering  support 

''Margaret’s  diary  was  at 
first  virtually  blank,"  Carol 
writes.  “Now  it  was  Denis 
who.  dad  in  dinner  jacket 
wouldprepare  to  go  out  while 
Margaret  enquired.  *What 
time  will  you  be  home  dear?* 
andfeced  an  evening  alone 


< » 


%% 


Chip  off  the  old  girder:  The  Russians  called  my  mother  the  Iron  Lady.  I rather  like  fee  idea  of  being  the  Iron  Lady  Junior’  photograph  steve  fyke 


first  female  prime  minister”. 

So  she  worked  an  and  off  for 
tha  Daily  Telegraph-  “My 
mother  said  to  me, ’Listen,  if 
you  tell  your  contacts  what  - 
goes  on  at  Chequers  then  you 
sure  as  hell  toon*  be  invited 
back  again ..  . 

On  the  surface,  this  is  a 


My  fathers’ friends  stayed 
wife  hhn,  rain,  hafl  or  feine; 
r Margaret's  stopped  with 
politics." 

Isfeisfhescatafrdatian- 
i ship  Carol  would  like?  “Dm. 
no.  fflhad  a relationship  like 
I thatl  would  think feere  was 
somefeingmi.ssing” 

There’s  no  sense  of  physical 
contact  in  the  book:  do  they 
still  sleep  together?  Long 
pause.  “Dm.  yes.  They  share  a 
, bedroom  if  that’s  what  you 
mean!”  .• 

Carol  shares  her  own  bed- 
room wife  Marco,  a Swiss  ski 
instructor  who,  aged  27,  is  pre- 
cisely 15  years  her  junior.  . 
Their  three-year  relationship 
seems  strange,  notleast 


because  Marco  only  learned  to 
speak  decent  Englife  last  year 
and  Carol  speaks  no  other  lan- 
guage. They  rent  a flat  in  Hes- 
ters. But  what  does  she  actu- 
alty  do  there?  “I  ski  a lot  I 
crosscountry  ski,  I walk  a lot. 
I mountain  bike.  I’m  reason- 
ably fit  in  as  much  as  one  • 
drinks  too  much!” 

It  is  not  the  high  achieving 
life  cme  feels  her  mother  might 
have  expected.  T don’t  fed  the 
need  to  live  up  to  other 


ft's  more  satisfying  living  up 
i to  one’s  own  expectations!” 

Whichare? 

“When  you  get  to  40  you 
may  as  well  do  what  yoa  want 
and  make  your  own  views 
come  true,  particularly  If 
you ’re  single,  because  sure  as 
hell  no  one  else  is  going  to  do  it 
for  you.” 

Her  conversation  is  oddly 
punctuated  by  these  sudden 
outbursts  which  dissipate  as 
fast  as  they  flare  up. 

I wonder,  does  she  want 


children?  "No!  One's  too  rid  at 
42,  and  I was  never  in  loYe 
enough  with  fkmily  life  to 
have  them.  Moving  to  Klosters 
was  a big  step  forme.  Forty 
was  a landmark  forme,  if  s so 
easy  to  get  into  rutsville.'’ 

Is  that  why  fee’s  going  out 
with  someone  younger,  to 
recapture  her  youth?  “Crikey 
no/”  i 

So  what  are  fee  advantages 
of  a much  younger  boyfriend?  , 
‘T5r,  I don’t  know.  We  don’t  sit  | 
there  saying  There’s  a 15-year 
! age  gap.”*  Does  fee  notice  the  I 
age  gap? ‘Tf  be  goes  out  on  an  , 
all-boys  night  and  they  all  I 
speak  German  then  1 don’t  go.  I 
Time  and  space  to  do  your  j 
i own  thing.” 

But  Carol  is  still  wrestling 
with  doing  her  own  thing. - 
Indeed,  it  seems  that  sbe  has 
yet  to  emerge  from  under  fee 
; shadow  of  Downing  Street  T 
don’t  want  to  start  every  sen- 
tence wife  ’When my  mother 
was  PM* ..."  she  says.  So  why 
write  a book  about  daddy?  It’s 


her  way,  she  explains,  of  com- 
pleting foe  Number  Ten 
experience. 

That  she  announces  that 
she  has  just  signed  up  for  a 
charity  cycle  race  across  Rus- 
sia: “It's  20  years  since  the 

Russians  called  my  mother 
the  Iron  Lady  and  I rather  like 
the  idea  of  Iron  Lady  Junior 
pedalling  across  the  forest" 

What  will  she  do  after  that? 
‘Tve  got  a few  ideas  for 
another  book.  One  hasn't  had 
philosophical  talks,  Carol 
with  Carol,  you  know.” 

So  does  she  envy  her 
mother?  “No,  Tm  the  first  one 
to  say  congratulations.  If  she 
ever  stops  her  lecture  tours  I 
would . . . (me  of  my  priorities 
would  be  to  spend  the  time 
wife  her  that  I haven’t  in  the 
past,  because  there  is  a lot  Td 
like  to  talk  to  about" 

No  doubt  But  it  seems  un- 
likely. What  was  it  Margaret 
said?  “Home  is  where  you  go 
when  you  have  nothing  better 
to  do." 
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As  the  Italians  prepare  to  90  to  the  polls,  JOHN  HOOPER  looks  at  a country  shackled  to  its  bureaucratic  past 
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HE  bill  for  collecting 
our  refuse  arrived  fee 


I counciLWhatutekes- 
this  annual  event  unwelcome 
is  not  the  amount  we  have  to 

spend,  but  the  time.  One 

hundred  and  fifty  quid  is 

reasonable,  but  fee  half  an 

hour  it  takes  to  pay  is  not 

There  is,  however,  no  aiter- 
native.  Thebffl  can  only  be 

settled  at  city  haHorapost 
office.  We  live  intheoqpital « 
the  world's  fifth  economy  yet 
cannot  arrange  tor  our  rates  to 
be  collected  by  direct  debit 
Tto  get  holdof  the  cafe,  my 
wifeorlwfflgo  toan autematic 
cash  dispenser -—’more  in  hope 
than  BxpRctaHim.  Only  some  cC 
fea Tfalian tanks’- machines  ... 


recognise  cards  other  than 

their  owmandfeeynre  fre- 

quantiyoutafoperaficai,  usu- 
aDy  fi»:  dsseaa  dt  ooOe&anmto 
Cwsutcf connection”). 

A ^pe  r ish friend  vfeo 
Janded  in  Rwne wjfeoutany 
1 money  but  feeoftilty  expected 
I tobeaWetoraisestHneatfeB 
airport  remained  penniless. 
He  had  to  hfre  a car  with  his 
credit  card  just  to  get  to fee 
city  centre. 

ft  is  a goodjobths  hire  firm 
gave  him  a tsmkftdl  of  petrol.  A 

iotof sendee  statkmsdoitet  . 
accept  the  usual,  tateoiation- 
altyrecognlsed  cards  andfee 
vastmajprity  close  far  lunch 


wfiat  te-Itahan  feat  is 
tbfee^nxtside  «3rid 


The  right  feoice?  - . . 
Berlusconi  invites  support 

is  hypermodenvor  at  least 
hyper-voguife — be  it  Ferrari 
cars,  Versace  ties,  dried  toma- 
toes or  balsatnlc  vinegar.  Yet. 
as  anyone  who  has  visited  fee 
country  afiate  will  know  all 
toowelLBatyrrinatospro- 
fonndly  old-fashioned — hide- 
bound,  notobty  by  btaeau- 


cratic  inefficiency,  but  also  by 
practices  intended  to  limit 
competition  and  protect  this 
or  that  interest  group. 

In  Rome,  you  shop  for  food 
in  a street  markat  and  for  other 
products  in  a myriad  cf  tiny 
shops  which  close  downibr  at 
least  two  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  There  Is  nota  single 
department  store  as  big  as 
even,  say,  fee  Virgin  Mega- 
store  in  Oxford  Street.  . 

The  capital  Is  beginning  to 
j acquirethe  scruffy  diarm  of 
I Lifeon.  And,  almost  without 
I exception,  Italy’s  seaside 
I rescatshave  the  look  cf  places 
; feat  lave  known  better  days. 

|-  Those  better  days  were  in 
the  fiftie&and  sixties,  and  it 
I maybenooolncidenoethata 
number  of  recent  advertising 
I campaigns— ftir  Valentino 
and  Martini,  for  example  — - 
have  barked  back  to  the  lost 
pleasures  of  la  dolce  vita. 

Whenltalians  go  to  fee  poDs 
tomorrow,  the  bi^st  issue 
fectngthem  will  baherw  to  re- 
moderate  their  country.  It  is 
clear  that  an  entire  system 
which  once  served  them  weB 


—of  constantly  changing  yet 
similar  governments,  cf  an 
: economy  dominated  by  pri- 
marily small-scale  firms  and 
1 distorted  by  spiralling  public 
debts  — has  had  Its  day. 

The  choice  appears  straight- 
forward Silvia  Berlusconi,  on 
the  right  offers  them  a free-  ■ 

market  revolution.  Romano 
Prodi.  far  the  centre-left,  offers 
them  a less  dramatic,  but  argu- 
ably more  radical,  overhaul, 
beginning  with  the  education 
system  and  aimed  at  dosing 
Italy’s  growing  ‘‘skills  gap” 
with  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Either  route  would  seem  to 
offer  a way  out  of  fee  maze;  Yet 
the  feeling  most  often 
expressed  to  me  by  Italians  to 
the  last  three  weeks  has  been 
one  cf  powerlessness  to  bring 
about  the  sert  of  change  they 
recognise  is  needed. 

Fora  start,  Italy  is  lumbered 
with  a system  under  which 
both  houses  of  parliament 
have  equal  powers  and  in 
which  a quarter  tf  fee  seats 
are  decided  by  proportional 
representation.  It  makes  a 
dear-cut  resuftralmost  impos- 


. sible.  Even  done  were  forth- 
coming, it  is  unlikely  feat  the 
leader  cf  the  winning  bloc 
would  be  able  to  implement  his 
programme  in  flilL 

Berlusconi's  free  market 
Forza  Italia  movement  fs 
expected  to  be  outnumbered 
on  the  right  by  the  National 
Alliance.  Dominated  by  tradi- 
tionally corporate  former  neo- 
fesdsts,  the  National  Alliance 
draws  much  of  its  support 
from  Italy’s  over-staffed  public 

sector.  . 

Professor  Prodi,  for  his  part 
is  backed  by  a heterogeneous 
alliance  that  includes  ex- 
Communists  and  several 
people  who  would  be  at  home 

on  the  moderate  wing  of  the 
Conservative  Party.  In  order 
to  govern,  moreover,  he  is 
likely  to  need  foe  support  of  an 
unreconstructed  Marxist 
group  whose  main  campaign 

pledge  was  to  reinstate  index- 
linked  salaries  for  public 
employees. 

The  forces  opposing  change 
are  not  only  wen-entrenched, 

but  weU  entrenched  at  both 
ends  cf  fee  political  spectrum.  , 


Great  offers 

whichever 

way  you 
look  at  it. 


Bril  British  Midland 

Betnxn  Ihts  from  London  Heaihrevr. 

Contact  your  local  travel  agent  or  call  Jar  detail*  on 


0345-554554..- 


or  book  on  die  Internet  btipr/Anw  1 n vhn tiahtnJdlandronj/ 
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Murder  she  wrote . . . the  literary  Suzaima  Moore,  whose  new  heroine  has  extraordinary  sex  with  a policeman  while  fearing,  vaguely,  for  her  life  photograph;  james  meyser 

Nightmare  on  Mean  Street 

A New  York  author  has  taken  the  city  by  storm  with  a graphic  story  of  sex  and 
murder.  So  what?  So  this  time  the  author  is  a woman.  CLAIRE  MESSUD  reports 


IT  TAKES  a lot  to  shock 
Bret  Easton  Ellis,  the 
writer  of  America  n Psy- 
cho. But  Susanna  Moore, 
the  50-year-old  author  of 
three  nostalgic  recreations  of 
childhood  life  in  Hawaii,  has 
managed  it  with  room  to  spare. 
Her  fourth  novel.  In  The  Cut.  a 
tale  of  brutal  murder  anti  ram- 
pant sex.  even  managed  to  dis- 
comfit the  New  York  detectives 
who  for  two  years  helped  her 
research  the  book. 

“Bret  [Easton  Ellis]  told  me 
it  was  the  most  shocking  thing 
he  had  read”  Moore  told  the 
New  Yorker  last  autumn, 
when  the  book  was  launched 
in  the  United  States.  Tommy 
Hyland,  the  detective  to  whom 
the  book  is  dedicated,  “was  up- 
set by  it",  she  said.  “But  he 
also  said  it’s  what  hastens.  He 
said  it’s  worse  than  that." 

The  New  Yorker  interview 
was  the  beginning  of  a media 
landslide.  Moore’s  face  and 
statuesque  figure  subse 
quently  graced  the  pages  or 
Vanity  Fair  and  Harper’s  Ba- 
zaar. New  York  magazine, 
which  rarely  publishes  fiction, 
excerpted  a chapter  of  the 
novel,  and  it  was  reviewed  In 
organs  ns  d i verse  as  People, 
Time,  and  the  New  York 
Rev  iew  Of  Bonks 
Billed  as  an  “erotic  thriller”, 
the  book  tells  the  story  of  34- 
y ear-old  M;uiha  tinn  ite  Fran- 
nie  Thorston.  a teacher  of  cre- 
ative writing  and  linguist  who 
is  compiling  a dictionary  of 
slang  i see  extract).  In  the  wake 
of  a neighbourhood  murder 
t involving,  most  horribly. dis- 
memberment —or  rather, 
“disarticulation").  Frannie 
real  ises  that  she  was  one  of  the 
last  to  see  the  young  victim 
alive.  She  also  believes  that  she 
saw  the  woman  Hinting  the 
inspector  who  comes  calling. 
Detective  .lames  Malloy. 

Curiously.  F mnnie’s  Im- 
pulse is  not  to  fine  but  to  seduce 
the  pol  iceman  on  her  doorstep, 
and  the  novel  is  as  much  an 


account  of  their  steamy  physi- 
cal relationship  as  it  is  a mur- 
der mystery.  Malloy  is  not  the 
only  creepy  guy  Frannie  has  to 
worry  about  one  of  her  stu- 
dents follows  her  around  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  and  day,  and 
she  lias  a male  friend  who 
seems  to  be  spying  on  her 
while  walking  his  dog.  ■ 

But  Frannie  doesn’t  fret 
“sinister",  “sexy”  and  “men” 
all  seem  to  be  synonymous  to 
her.  The  investigation  pro- 
ceeds. the  murders  continue — 
Frannie  loses  her  one  close 
friend.  Pauline  — and  Frannie 
and  Malloy  have  extraordi- 
nary sex  while  she  fears, 
vaguely,  for  her  life. 

That  it  is  a book  about  vio- 
lence against  women,  with  an 
unsavoury  denouement  writ- 
ten by  a woman,  is  reason 
enough  for  the  media  blitz.  But 
the  apparent  incongruity  of 
author  and  subject  matter  was 
also  a subject  of  discussion. 
Moore  is  no  trendy  20-some- 
thing.  cynically  riding  the 
shock- wave  of  American  Psy- 
cho. Dirty  Weekend  and  their 
ilk.  She  is  a serious  literary 
novelist,  whose  acclaimed  ear- 
lier works  explore  the  emo- 
tional development  of  shel- 
tered young  women 
attempting  to  find  their  way  in 
the  wider  world. 

Raised  in  Hawaii.  Moore 
herself  came  to  New  York  at  17. 
and.  after  n brief  stint  model- 
ling. moved  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  she  read  scripts  for 
Warren  Beatty  and  Jack  Nich- 
olson and  had  a small  part  in 
the  1967  film  The  Amb ushers. 
She  was  married  in  1972  to  the 
production  designer  Richard 
Sylbert,  and  had  a daughter. 
Lulu,  in  1975.  It  was  only  after 
separating  from  her  husband 
that  she  began  to  write,  and 
lier  first  novel.  My  Old  Sweet- 
heart. published  in  1982.  was 
nominated  for  the  National 
Book  Award.  Her  two  subse- 
quent novels.  The  Whiteness 
Of  Bones  and  Sweet  Dreams, 


are  similar  in  focus  to  her  first 
— evocative  accounts  of  grow- 
ing up  in  Hawaii  interspersed 
with  acute  depictions  of  the 
American  jet-set 

In  writing  about  those 
worlds.  Moore  was  staying 
close  to  home:  the  bohemian 
aristocracy  is  her  natural  mi- 
lieu. Her  friends  include  the 
writers  Joan  Didion  and  John 
Gregory  Dunne,  the  aforemen- 
tioned Bret  Easton  Ellis,  and 
the  fashion  designer  Bill  Blass. 
She  is  no  stranger  to  New 
York's  society  columns,  and 
she  spends  six  months  a year 
travelling  the  globe. 

In  The  Cut,  with  its  claustro- 
phobic conjuring  of  Manhat- 
tan's seamier  side,  thus  repre- 
sented a dramatic  departure 
for  Moore.  She  described  die 
genesis  of  the  novel  to  the  New 
Yorker:  “When  I was  writing 
the  last  Hawaiian  novel,  I ’ 
couldn’t  read  literary  fiction 
...  So  I read  thrillers,  and  I 
began  to  wonder  If  a woman 
could  really  do  it  rough  and 
dirty,  and  not  write  that  kind 
of  tame.  Sue  Grafton  stuff.  And 
when  I read  Vox  and  Damage  1 
thought  people  think  this  is 


sex,  this  is  sexy  and  erotic?” 
She  calls  In  The  Cut  "a  love 
story”,  and  insists  that  “I 
never  intended  to  shock,  and  I 
didn't  want  the  book  to  be  pru- 
rient, lurid  or  sensational”  As 
she  sees  it,  “Frannie,  my  hero- 
ine, fights  the  imposed  power- 
lessness of  being  female,  and  I 
just  worship  her  for  that.  Fran- 
ce's kind  of  strength  may 
have  its  price.  Yet  isn't  the 
other  price  higher?” 

Moore's  belief  in  female 
powerlessness  is  evident 
throughout  her  oeuvre . 

Women  in  her  earlier  novels 
are  molested,  raped  and 
beaten  as  they  attempt  to  estab- 
lish their  Independent  identi- 
ties. and  they  endure  their  suf- 
fering without  apparent  anger, 
tending  to  blame  themselves.  It 
is  peculiar,  though,  that  Moore 
should  consider  Frannie  thelr 
opposite,  a fighting  heroine: 
ultimately-  In  The  Cut  Is  a por- 
trait ofa  woman  with  a death- 
wish.  a literary  template  of 
Freud's  Beyond  The  Pleasure 
Principle.  Isolated,  self-de- 
structive Frannie  is  deter- 
mined to  wrest  a measure  of 
sexual  satisfaction  from  the 


opposite  gender  before — inev- 
itably—they  kill  her:  that  is 
the  best,  Moore  seems  to  say, 
that  she  can  hope  for. 

Regardless  of  its  stylistic 
merits,  a sex-and-death  novel 
such  as  this  is  destined  to  ap- 
peal toa  different  and  less  liter- 
ary audience  than  Moore's 
earlier  books.  She  has  insisted, 
though,  that  she  was  not  com- 
mercially motivated:  “You  can 
only  write  what  you  can  write. 
The  idea  of  setting  out  to  write 
a bestseller  doesn't  work  for 
me.” 

That  very  literary  integrity 
may  have  foiled  her  publish- 
ers' hopes  for  sales,  at  least  in 
the  United  States.  Knopf 
printed  a massive  first  run  of 
100.000  copies  of  In  The  Cut, 
but  in  spite  of  die  intense 
media  coverage,  the  book 
never  made  the  national  best- 
seller lists. 

Why  this  is  remains  un- 
clear. In  The  Cut  is  but  one  ofa 
growing  number  rtf' American 
books  and  films  to  celebrate 
masochistic  decadence,  many 
of  them  extremely  popular. 
Moore  shares  her  black  vision 
with  Bret  Easton  Ellis,  Helen 


The  words  on  everyone’s  lips 


The  central  character  of  In  . 
The  Cut.  Frannie  Thorston, 
is  a creative  writing  teacher 
and  linguist  In  this  edited 
extract,  she  describes  how 
she  has  started  to  keep  a 
dictionary  in  preparation 
for  a paper  on  New  York 
street  slang. 

It  is  a fluid  list  as  the  words  are 
sometimes  In  use  for  only  a 
month  or  two,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  varying  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  signifying  one  thing  in 
Brooklyn  and  something  else  In 
the  Bronx.  The  words  them- 
selves—mthar  wit,  exuberance, 
mistakenneas  and  violence — 
are  thrilling  to  me: 


Virginia,  n..  vagina  (as  in  “he  pene- 
tratad  her  Virginia  with  a hammer'1) 
befcrws,  n.,  pi.,  bowels,  intestines 
wig  hat,  n„  wig 
freezerator,  n..  refrigerator 
yams,  n.,pL^egs 
ganster  lean.  n.  the  cool  way  to 
sit  in  the  driver's  seat  of  a car, 
leaning  to  the  window  side 
snapper.  n„  vagina 
gash-hound,  n.,  someone  who 
laves  gash 

brasote.  n„  vagina  (from  the  Sicil- 
ian? bresaola?  cured  meat?) 
to  skeeve,  v„  to  disgust,  repel; 
alsoaskeeve.a,  a disgusting  per- 
son (from  the  Italian  schrfoso?) 

. . . Well.  I don’t  know  whereto 
start.  What  to  say.  What  to  think. 


Reviews 


OPERA 
Faust  . 

Welsh  National  Opera 


\ A /ELSH  National  Opera 

\l  \ / Is  celebrating  its  50th 

¥ V anniversary  wilfapro- 

ductibris  of  the 'operas  that 
launched  its  first  season  in  . 
1946.  GavaUeria  Rusticana  and 
PagUacd.  in  perfectly  decent  - 
stagings  hy  Elijah  Moshinsky, 
have  already  .come  into  the 
repertory,  and  now  they  have 
been  Joined  by  a new  Faust. 

. conducted  by  Charles  Macker- 
ras, directed  by  Christopher 
Alden  and  designed  by  Bruno 
Schwengl,  which  is  much 
more  than  merely  decent  it  Is 
afasdnattngly  vivid  show,  frill 
ofteiling  insights  and  savage, 
provocative  wit 

It  is  all  founded  upon  a rock- 
solid  account  of  Gounod's 
score.  Mackerras's  affection 
for  it  is  reveled  in  the  luxuri- 
antly rich  sonorities  he  draws 
from  the  WNO  orchestra,  his 
long-limbed  phrasing  and  the 
ever  sympathic  support  he 
gives  the  singers.  Played  and 
sung  as  well  as  this,  it's  easy  to 
appreciate  why  this  opera  was 
hugely  popular  in  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century,  and 
for  an  English  text  WNO  has 
gone  back  to  the  very  first 
translation,  made  by  Henry 
' Fothergxll  Chorley  for  London 
performances  in  1864,  five 
years  after  the  Paris  premiere. 

All  the  thees  and  thous  not- 
withstanding, it  is  dear  and 
highly  singable,  and  the  occa- 
sional archaisms  do  provide 
the  key  to  Alien's  approach, 
which  fixes  the  opera  in  the 
context  of  the  times  from 
which  it  derives— Goethe’s 
Germany,  Gounod's  France 
and  Victorian  England. 

Though  the  production  be- 


-gins  unprepossessingly  — the 
stage  carpeted  like  a newly 
turfed  lawn,  a single  ladder  as- 
cending to  the  flies.  aci^clecC 
heavy  velvet-black  drapes,  and 
Faust  and  Mephistopbeles  got  ■ 
up  as  refugees  from  some  local 
leather  bar —it  gains  steadily 
in  definition  and  intensity. 

When  the  drapes  eventually 
rise  it’s  to  reveal  the  chorus , ah 
top-hatted  and  crinolined, 
apparently  watching  a Vic- 
torian melodrama  with  its  pA* 
rade  of  increasingly  cruel 
images,  from  which  Alden  sug- 
gests there  dan  be  no  escape. 
Margarita  murders  her  baby 
by  pitching  it  into  the  fire  that  ; 

has  consumed  the  body  of  her 
brother  Valentine,  and  in  the 

final  moments  of  the  opera  she 

hangs  herself,  quite  without 
hope,  it  seems,  of  redemption. 
But  this  savage  pessimism  is 
undercut  by  moments  of  black 
humour — Margarita's  suitor 
Slebel  (touchingly  done  by  Jo- 
anne Edworthy)  brings  her  not 
just  a bunch  of  flowers  but 
drags  on  a whole  free;  Margari- 
ta's, guardian  Martha  (Susan 
Gorton)  Is  recruited  as  Mephis- 
tophetes’  PA.  and  she  lovingly 
fondles  his  sword  just  before  - 
he  kiiu  Valentine.  The  balance 
Is  perfect. 

In  an  opera  that  is  far  more 
aboutthe  destruction  of  Mar- 
garita than  about  Faust  him- 
self, it’s  appropriate  that  the 
cast  should  be  dominated  by 
Janice  Watson's  intense 
Margarita,  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful in  the  famous  Jewel  Song. 
Paul  Charles  Clarke  Isa  se- 
cure, passionate  Faust  Alas- 
tair  Miles  a solid,  implacable 
Mephistopheles.  All  of  them 
commit  themselves  whole- 
heartedly to  this  dark  theatri- 
cal vision,  which  deserves  to 
be  seen  as  widely  as  possible. 

□ In  Cardiff  until  April  26.  then  an 
tour 

Andrew  Clements 


Zahavt  and  Dennis  Cooper,  to 
name  but  a few.  The  film  Leav- 
ing Las  Vegas  touches  a simi- 
lar chord.  A M Homes's  new 
novel  The  End  Of  Alice,  about 
a paedophile  murderer's  corre- 
spondence with  a teenage  girl 
is  now  raising  a furore  in  the 
States  and  is  selling  welL  All 
these  works  share  a jejune  and 
tedious  will  to  shock:  their 
ever-more-challenging  goal  is 
to  flap  an  increasingly  unflap- 
pable public. 

fri  some  quarters,  at  least  a 
backlash  is  brewing.  The  New 
York  Times  reviewer  Michiko 
Kakutanl  recently  penned  an 
irate  diatribe  against  "de- 
signer nihilism”,  specifically 
condemning  In  The  Cut  along 
with  The  End  Of  Alice  and 
Leaving  Las  Vegas.  Kakutanl 
argued  that  while  “The  old  ni- 
hilism of.  say.  William  Bur- 
roughs or  the  Marquis  de  Sade 
was  deeply  adversarial  defi- 
ant of  bourgeois  society  and  all 
It  stood  for”,  the  contemporary 
penchant  for  darkness  Is  “sen- 
sationalism for  sensation's 
sake.  Their  peek  into  the  abyss 
Isn't  philosophically  interest- 
ing; it’s  just  an  excuse  for  a self- 
congratulatory  smirk.”  It  is, 
she  claims,  “a  phoney  yuppie 
fashion”. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  problem 
with  In  The  Cut  is  that  it  is  not 
sensationalist  enough.  Dulled 
by  violence  in  film  and  televi- 
sion. in  recent  years  acclima- 
tised to  its  presence  even'  in 
fiction,  the  public  no  longer 
responds  with  fascination  or 
outrage  to  the  mere  fictional 
"disarticulation'’  ofa  few 
women.  When  Detective 
Tommy  Hyland  informed  Su- 
- sauna  Moore  that  "it’s  worse 
than  that”,  he  merely  voiced  a 
truth  that  we  have  all  come  to 
accept  We  are  appalled  by 
lift's  brutality,  and  art  that 
does  no  more  than  mirror  it 
fails  to  touch  us. 

In  The  Cut  Is  published  in  Britain 
on  April  26,  by  Picador 


Tasmm  Archer 

Bloomsbury,  London 

A BRIEF  note  to  the  Tasmin 
/vArdaer  image  revamp  de- 
partment The  new  frock 
doesn't  work.  In  this  bizarre 
concoction  of  buttons  and 
pleats,  she  looks  like  a 15th- 
century  peasant  fresh  out  of  a 
Howard  Barker  play.  And 
could  we  do  something  about 
the  venue?  The  Bloomsbury 
Theatre  reeks  of  dead  man's 
culture.  One  young  chap  was 
seen  tapping  his  knee,  but  he 
soon  came  to  his  senses. 

As  for  the  withered,  guitar- 
heavy  band,  no  thanks.  Even 
the  bass  player,  despite  a fetch- 
ing resemblance  to  Coronation 
Street’s  Reg  Holdsworth, 
doesn't  generate  interest 
Archer  comes  across  as  a 
poppy  Belinda  Carlisle  / 
angsty  Joan  Arena  trading  hy- 
brid. But  at  heart  she  is  a jazzy- 


MUSiCAL 

Salad  Days 

VaudeviHe,  London 

THE  revival  of  Salad  Days 
certainly  takes  you  back. 
Whether  you  wish  to  return  to 
the  era  (circa  1954)  when  the 
British  musical  Offered  such  a 
whimsical  plot,  such  twee 
jokes  and  such  an  air  of  pre- 
pubertal innocence  is  a matter 
of  taste. 

TOday.  Salad  Days  almost 
seems  like  two  different  shows: 
a reflection,  perhaps,  of  the 
varied  personalities  of  its  com- 
poser. Julian  Slade,  and  his 
partner  in  the  book  and  lyrics, 
Dorothy  Reynolds. 

The  basic  story  Is  a child 
like  fairytale  about  a magic 
piano  which  falls  into  the 
hands  of  two  peculiarly 
retarded  Cambridge  graduates 
and  which  has  the  capacity  to 
set  all  who  hear  it  dancing. 

Every  time  the  story  looks 
like  expiring  of  anaemia — say. 


MUPS  lrinri  nf  rniman  indfilliaL 
Why  not  swap  a grater  or  two 
for  a bit  of  brass?  She  has  writ- 
ten some  lovely  mtoerabllst 
songs  and  has  a superb  voice. 
Within  one  syllable,  she 
sweeps  down  the  octaves  to  a 
sublime  grumbling  grittiness. 
If  s just  a pity  we  bad  to  wait 
for  the  encore  for  foe  two  best 
songs.  Both  Tumbling  Tumble 
Weed  and  her  own  In  Your 
Garden  are  delicate,  moving 
and  largely  guitar  free.  As  sen- 
sual as  hot  butter,  they  send  a 
quiver  straight  up  the  groin. 

Having  launched  her  career 
with  a number  one  single. 
Sleeping  Satellite,  Archer  has 
taken  three  years  to  produce 
her  second  album.  Bloom.  It 
received  wonderful  reviews 
but  is  yet  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  tiie  charts.  She  seems 
to  regard  "image”  as  an  irrele- 
vance, but  it’s  not  Archer 
really  needs  to  sell  herself.  If 
that  means  ditching  the  band, 
the  dress  and  the  deadly  ven- 
ues, well  and  good. 

Simon  Hattenstone 


every  10  minutes  — we  get  an 
interpolated  revue-sketch 
which  aims  at  a more  worldly 
sophistication.  Most  of  these 
are  willingly  unfunny, 

To  be  fair  Julian  Slade, 
whose  aim  was  to  write  "in- 
sultingly simple  music",  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  Many  of  the 
songs  are  insidiously  humma- 
ble. If  only  Slade's  melodic  gifts 
were  tethered  toa  narrative 
that  engaged  the  intellect  or 
the  emotions. 

And  what  seemed  hopelessly 
innocent  in  1954  has  now  ac- 
quired the  patina  of  camp.  Kit 
Hesketh-Harvey  is  allowed  by 
director  Ned  Sherrin  to  get 
away  with  a display  that 
makes  Kenneth  Williams  look 
like  Arnold  Schwarzenegger. 

If  we  have  to  revive  1950s 
British  musicals,  why  not  Hen- 
efeer  and  Norman’s  infinitely 
superior  Make  Me  An  Offer, 
which  makes  Salad  Days  look 
extremely  green  indeed? 

□ Box-office:  0171-836  9987.  This 
review  appeared  In  late  editions 
of  last  night's  paper 

Michael  BiUington 


Prime-time  plums 


Television 


Jonathan  Romney 


D AVID  LLOm  pre- 
senter of  Fruity 
Stories  (C4).  has  a 
voice  perfectly  suited  to  bring- 
ing out  all  the  cadences  of  the 
word  “plum".  He  sounds  ex- 
actly like  Andy  Kershaw 
working  b is  way  through  a 
mouthfUl  ofgobstoppers.  I 
didn't  much  relish  the  thought 
of  a half-hour  devoted  entirely 
to  plums  — it  sounded  like  the 
British  equivalent  of  one  of 
Nicholson  Baker's  20,000-word 
New  Yorker  pieces  on  paper 
clips.  But  this  was  fascinating, 
as  exotleally  cantankerous  a 
piece  of  rambling  Englishness 
as  anything  seen  since  Sir 
John  Betjeman  trudged 
gamely  into  the  upper  reaches 
ofMetroland. 

It  was  all  over  the  place, 
ripely  messy  like  the  bag  of 
rotting  sludge  that  someone 
sent  as  samples  to  Britain's 
leading  plum  classifier,  who 
“fingerprints"  them  from 
their  stones.  There  was  the 
man  who  — Oh,  hubris!  — in- 
tended to  genetically  improve 
the  Sea  Buckthorn.  There  was 
the  jolly  osteopath  who  came 
across  a hawthorn  bush,  and 
instead  of  stopping  to  have  a 
Proustlan  epiphany,  as  you  or 
I would,  stoutly  advised  us  to 
make  a berry  Jelly.  There  was 


a description  of  the  taste  of 
sloes,  as  bloodcurdling  as  a 
short  story  by  Saki:  "Your 
mouth  goes  like  a shrivelled- 
up  hand  that’s  been  in  the  sea 
for  hours."  Most  imposing  of 
all  there  was  Capt  Bill  Swtn- 
ley.  Royal  Navy  (Rtd).  a very 
plummy  man  indeed,  who 
guided  us  around  his  domain: 
"These  orchards  are  of  partic- 
ular interest . . . to  everybody, 
really.” 

I want  to  see  a whole  series 
of  The  Plum  Show.  Let  Chan- 
nel 4 devote  a whole  night  to 
The  Plum  Zone.  It  was  as 
strange  as  an  April  Fool  hoax 
about  spaghetti  trees,  and  so 
engrossing  that  it  coujd  well 
serve  as  the  basis  for  one  of 
those  fashionable  mock- 
erudite  English  novels,  about 
an  obsessively  systematic 
plum  classifier,  say,  who's 
also  a serial  killer.  Next  week: 
"What  you  can  do  to  save  our 
fruity  heritage”.  1 shall  stand 
up  and  be  counted. 

Fruity  Stories  effortlessly 
exudes  the  logic-scrambling, 
babbling  diversity  that  the  hy- 
perventilating pop  portman- 
teau Hotel  Babylon  (ITV) 
groans  to  achieve.  “This  week: 
Bruce  Willis  talking  to  a 
builder,  Robin  Williams  talk- 
ing to  penguins;  and  the  best 
in  German  comedy.”  The  one 
novel  th  ing  a bout  the  pro- 
gramme is  how  consciously  it 
highlights  its  filmed  nature, 
giving  every  on-stage  perfor- 
mance a hyper-edited  MTV 
look,  instead  of  the  spurious 


emphasis  on  liveness  that 
most  pop  shows  cultivate.  It 
has  all  the  pre-packed  artifi- 
ciality of  an  early  sixties 
beach  party  movie;  it's  a sort 
of  anti -Word:  nothing  unto- 
ward can  happen. 

But  how  one  loves  to  see 
young  people  having  a good 
time.  “I  think  it's  time  that 
you  realised  — nothing  means 
nothing  to  me  any  more,”  car- 
olled heavy  rockers  The  Al- 
mighty with  conviction.  Un- 
expectedly chirpy  were  the 
Manic  Street  Preachers,  who, 
said  Dani  Behr . have  “gone  on 
to  achieve  worldwide  feme 
with  three  albums  of  bleak 
desperation". 

Bah  — 111  show  you  bleak 
desperation.  It  was  in  the  har- 
monies of  Kate  and  Anna 
McGarrigle,  adding  their  in- 
imitable tones,  acerbic  as 
sloes,  to  an  otherwise  dreary 
rendition  of  Wild  Mountain 
Thyme  on  The  Transatlantic 
Sessions  (BBC2).  And  it  was 
in  Karen  Matheson's  Gaelic  la- 
ment, so  stark  that  they  had  to 
drop  in  an  insert  ofa  blasted 
mountain-top  directly  after  to 
cheer  things  upa  bit 

But  on  the  whole,  this  pro- 
gramme is  a disgustingly  con- 
vivial idea  for  a TV  show  — 
stick  a bunch  of  old  falkies 
together  in  an  Ayrshire  hotel 
and  let  them  be  beatific  and 
cold-bloodedly  professional 
together.  "No  audience,  just 
ourselves,  and  of  course  the 
music,"  said  fiddler  Aly  Bain, 
demonstrating  the  smug  ex- 
clusivity that  reminds  me  why 
I still  prefer  ray  bleak  despera- 
tion tarted  up  with  amplifiers 
and  Tunny  camera  angles, 
thank  you. 


Legal  affairs 


Radio 


Anne  Karpf 


ARE  LAWYERS  succeed- 
ing docs,  cops,  and  tecs 
as  the  profession 
a round  which  dramatists  and 
satirists  hang  their  current 
concerns  ? Hot  on  the  heels  of 
TV s Kavanagh  QC  and  This  . 
Life,  Radio  4 is  fielding  a new 
five-part  series  about  a group 
of  barristers.  Chambers.  But 
this  Is  no  searing  drama  or 
contemporary  soap:  it's  a legal 
sitcom. 

John  Bird  plays  John  Fuller 
Carp,  the  unprincipled  head  of 
a set  of  chambers  with  a clerk 
who  trades  in  stolen  goods  on 
the  side.  Episode  one  sees 
Carp  setting  out  to  recruit  a 
radical  feminist  lawyer,  Ruth 
Quirke  (Lesley  Sharp)  who's 
been  working  at  a Citizen 's 
Advice  Bureau,  in  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  she's  the 
daughter  ofa  leading  judge.  In 
order  to  woo  her  to  his  set 
Carp  himself  feigns  radical- 
ism, metamorphosing  into  the 
kind  of  mock  leftie  who  disap- 
peared along  with  platform 
shoes  and  Gary  Glitter.  In  the 
event  Quirke  climbs  on  board, 
only  for  Carp  to  learn  that  her 
father  Is  nothing  but  a com- 
mon bobby. 

Absurd  perhaps,  but  then 
that's  what  sitcom  essentially 
Is:  the  sitcom  plot  is  almost 


invariablyfar-fetched  and 
farcical,  and  sitcoms — partly 
by  virtue  of  the  punctuating 
roars  of  their  studio  audience 
— have  an  acoustic  that 
shouts  popular,  easy,  and  un- 
demanding. Yet  the  interest- 
ing thing  about  Chambers  is 
that  one  can  vaguely  discern 
some  more  radical  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  writer,  Clive 
Coleman. 

Though  sitcoms  tend  to 
work  with  and  reinforce 
stereotypes,  the  stereotypes 
of  the  legal  profession  that 
Coleman  embellishes  aren’t 
especially  current  In  Britain 
(as  opposed  to  America, 
where  lawyers  are  for  more 
derided,  with  a much  higher  1 
social  profile).  Coleman's  law- 
yers are  grasping,  nepotistic 
and  sexist,  enabling  him  to 
have  his  cake  and  eat  it  by 
Introducing  Benny  Hill-type 
innunendo — which  you’d 
more  readily  find  on  Radio  2 
than  4 — only  to  get  us  to 
laugh  at  its  male  proponents 
rather  than  female  victim.  In 
the  end,  episode  one's  hu- 
mour was  mostly  too  broad  to 
work,  but  the  rate  of  chuckles 
per  min  ute  never  dropped  too 
alarmingly. 

Radio  3 offered  us  five 
nightly  tributes  to  Wim 
Wenders — a rarity  for  some- 
one still  alive  and  not  cele- 
brating their  80th  birthday. 
Rather  than  simply  deliver  a 
i traditional  biodoc  or  a couple 
of  adulatory  profiles,  it  used 
I his  own  words  but  in  a drama- 


tised setting  that  turned  out 
to  be  a cod  Wenders  movie 
itself  — and  one  which,  to  my 
mind,  was  a lot  more  engag- 
ing that  the  great  man's  ac- 
tual films  (I  am  not  a fan,  you 
may  have  gathered}.  So  in 
form  it  was  a road  movie,  with 
the  director  (played  by  Peter 
Capaldl).  hitching  a ride  and 
expounding  his  preoccupa- 
tions — his  obsession  with 
cinema,  his  animosity 
towards  the  American 
Dream,  as  opposed  to  his 
American  dream  — aga inst  a 
richly  filmic  soundtrack.  It 
even  cheekily  cast  Harry 
Dean  Stanton  as  "Harry", 
and  Dennis  Hopper  as  “Den- 
nis". Only  some  of  the  whis- 
pered voiceover  grated,  being 
just  this  side  of  pretention. 

Classic  FM  offered  a more 
traditional  encomium,  mark- 
ing Yehudi  Menuhin's  80th 
birthday  with  a new  20-part 
'series  Menuhin:  Master 
Musician,  presented  by 
Humphrey  Burton.  Part  one 
covered  Menuhin's  preco- 
cious talent  and  was  full  of 
pleasing  vignettes  of  his 
childhood  in  San  Francisco, 
where  his  family  owned  one 
of  the  earliest  electric  cars, 
and  the  three-year-old  Yehudi 
threw  down  a toy  violin  in 
disgust  (he  wanted  the  real 
thing),  as  well  as  illustrations 
from  his  early  recordings. 
Thus  for,  since  most  are 
agreed  that  the  child  was 
something  of  a genius.  Bur- 
ton's chief  job  has  been  to 
elicit  and  recap.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  his  tone  will 
became  more  critical  as  the 
less  sublime  playing  of  his 
later  career  is  covered. 
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Illustration:  GEOFF  GRANDFIELO 


ISLAMIC  studies  In  the  " 
West  took  place  in  the  old  . 
days  in  a pleasant  aca- 
demic backwater.  A Hide 
bit  of  art  and  aesthetics,  a ' 
soupcon  of  history  and  lan- 
guage. and  a dollop  of  culture 
and  religion  was  sufficient  to 
keep  a small  coterie  of  schol-  : 
ars  agreeably  employed  in  nu- 
merous ivory  towers. 

Until  Edward  Said  came 
along  and  accused  than  an  of 
being  “orientalists’* — deploy- 
ing racist  stereotypes  on  behalf 
ofa  dominant  Imperialism — ' 
they  seemed  harmless  enough. 

Then  suddenly  these  somno- 
lent Islamic  experts  were 
forced  to  wake  up.  The  Iranian 
revolution  of  1979  launched 
them  blinking  into  a new 
world  ctf politics  antfmediaes- 
posure.  Everyone  wanted  to  . 

know  what  they  had  to  say 
about  these  strange  new 
developments. 

John  Esposito  of  George- 
town University  in  Washing- 
ton, and  one  of  the  modern 
doyens  oflslamlc  studies  fa  foe 
United  States,  tells  ruefully  cf 
how  within  five  days  of  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini's  revolu- 
tion he  had  signed  three  book 
contracts. 

Rapidly  these  scholars  ac- 
quired new  areas  of  expertise, 
among  them  anthropology, 
sociology,  andpolitlcal 
science.  Islamic  studies  have 
not  yet  reached  thedimenskms 
of  cold  war  Sovietology,  nor 
has  government  funding  been 
so  profligate,  but  they  are  mov- 
ing in  that  direction. 

Yet  there  is  an  important  dif- 
ference; these  are  not  old-style 
intellectual  cold  warriors. 

They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
scholars  keen  to  undermine 
foe  stmplicities  of  western  gov- 
ernmental perceptions,  and 
they  main  tain  close  links  with 
colleagues  in  foe  Islamic 
world.  With  Arab  territories 
once  again  the  terrain  for 
heated  conflict  rather  than 
cold  war,  their  insights  be- 
come of  more  than. passing 
importance. 

Something  similar  has  been 
affecting  Islamic  studies 
within  foe  Islamic  world  Itself. 
The  typical  western  caricature  I 

of  mad  mullahs  spouting  6b- 
scurantist  verses  to  bamboozle 
foe felfofbl— forcing women  - 
to  become  second-class  citi- 
zens, demanding  that  hands  be 
severed  for  minor  offences, 

and  that  fetwaS  be  issued  to 
keep  dissident  intellectuals 
undercontrol— isveryfer 
from  being  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  current Is- 
lamic intellectual  scene, 
though  enough  exampl  es 
remain  to  keep  foe  negative  - 
stereotype  ever  fresh  in  the 
mind 

What  has  beonhappening  in 
the  Islamic  world  since  1979, 
and  virtually  unacknowledged 
outside  it,  is  very  close  to  what, 
the  West  might  recognise  as  a-,:. 
Renaissance  — of  scholarship. . 
study,  discussion  and pblltiepl:  • 
activity.  Spearhead«4«y 


young  scholars  supported  by 
foeir  older  teachers  and  Sus- 
tained by  a revival  of  popular 
religion  comparable  with  the 
protestgntRtf onnation.  it 
puts  faith  andrevelatkm  at  the 
tpp  of  foe  intellectual  agenda, 
fooughwfrbort  altogether  ig- 
noring  tbe  demands  of  reason. 

Just  when  foe  West  assumed 
that  it  had  dealt  with  the  ptrob- . 
tern  of  church  and  state  for  all . 
time^foroughseparatMm— 
the  Islamic  world  has  nailed 
the  notions  of  religion  and  gqp- 
ernment  together  again,  with 
intellectual  and  popular 
support 

While  the  radicals  in  Iran 

have  secured  all  the  headlines. 

this  Islamic  renaissante  in  po- 
litical thought  Is  a phenome- 
non that  has  affected  the  entire 
Muslim  world.  Indeed  what 
people  In  foe  West  tend  to 

rre,  argues  Professor  Espo- 
lsfaat“tbe  vast  majority 
cf  Islamlcally -committed  Mus- 
lims belong  to  the  moderate 
mainstream  rather  foam  toa 
radicalised  minority.” 

Yettofoetongrunitmaybe 
this  moderate  mainstream — 
with  its  utopian  models  afls- 
lamic  government  and  discus- 
sions about  democracy, 
human  rights  and  the  role  of 
women— that  wiH  create  most 
problems  for  foe  West  For  foe 
Islamic  debate  has  the  poten- 
tial capacity  to  undermine  all 
the  regimes  in  the  Islamic 
world,  foe  radical,  ones  as  well 
as  those  that  are  subservient 
to  foe  West  And  it  is  also  tak- 
ing place  within  muslim  com- 
munities in  Europe. 

However  one  judges  it,  this 
resurgence  of  a moderate 
Islam  has  bean  a dramatic  de- 
i velopmeot,  posing  anintelleo- 
tual  challenge  to  foe  secular 
fundamentalism  of  the  West 
that  is  for  more  wide-ranging 
■ and  significant  than  the  cur- 
rent  preoccupation  withTun-  ' 
damentalism''  and  ‘'terror- 
ism” subsumed  within  the  , 
western  notion  of  “the  Islamic 
.threat,".  • ; I 

At  aramference  last  week, 
sponsored  by  the  KleniNakou 
Foundation  and  the  Funds-  - 
d6n  Ortega  y Gasset,  and  held 
in  foe  old  Spanish- Arab  capi- 
tal of  Toledo,  something  ofths 
drama  offoese  intellectual  • 
-shifts,  in  both  East  and  West  - 
was  c©dj^play.Islaitoc  schol- 
ars from  the  West  joined  forces 
with  caOeagues  from  the  Is- 
lamic world  to  examine  the  . 
changing  relationship  be- 
tween Europe  a^lMam. 

Although  foe  conference 
was  said  to  be  aboutEurope 
and  Islam,  foe  continuing 
American  debate  inevitably 
spiled  over  fatofoefoscus-  - 
stons.  “Taken  on and  taken 
apart,”  said  the  American 
cly»  irmap  of  one  session  with 
'p^mMajfe'esaggaaflan.  ‘foe 
m^af$a?nx»l  Huntington 

text 


servativu  political  scientist 
published  byfoe  influential 
magazine  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1998.  Entitled  “Clashof  Civili- 
sations." this  anficipated  a 
world  in  which  conflicts  of  cul- 
tures would  dominate  the  in- 
ternational scene  - 

Huntington  called  on  like 
minded  nations  to  ally  them- 
selves against  this  new  threat. 
The  Europeans  have  been 
more  traanced.  The  word 
“threat"  has  been  afficiaUy  ' 
banished  from  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion—to  be  replaced  by  the 
: more  emollient  word  “chal- 
lenge”. Critics  saw  Hunttng- 
ton7s  article  as  a callfbr  a new 
crusade  against  Islam,  arid  the 
idea  certainly  had  a favour- 
able press  in  the  United  States. 

Professor  Esposito  says 
there  are  now  only  two  Ameri- 
can schools  of  thought  after 
Himtingtoa  "One  believes  we 
should  try  to  distinguish  be- 
tween  the  extremist  groups 


raloffoethirdworMafyester- 
yearfindeed  to  countries  like 
Turkey,  the  Islamists  have 
adopted  the  otoanti-imperfal- 
M discourse  of  the  European 
Left  of  the  1960s.)  It  is  the  per- 
ceivedfbilure  of  foe  western 
model  that  Interests  these 
scholars  and  which  spear- 
heads their  search  for  an 
alternative. 

And  they  have  a populist  - 
wind  in  their  sails.  Professor 
Hanafi  ticks  offwhat  toe  idea 
of  the  West  summons  up  in  the 
minds  offoe  Islamic  masses; 
"atheism,  materialism,  anar- 
chism, hegemony,  exploita- 
tion, racism,  capitalism,  and 
anti-Islam."  The  professor 
himself  envisages  foe  impend- 
ing end  to  the  influence  of  the 
West  characterised  by  its  "ab- 
surdity, nihilism,  scepticism, 
relativism,  agnosticism, 
deconstructionism,  and  post- 
modernism.." These,  he  says, 

express  “foe  end  ofa  culture,  a 


:r  mm 


and  those  who  are  seeking  to 
participate  in  foe  system.  The 
ofoer  believes  there  are  no  Is- 
lamic moderates,  and  that  they 
should  an  be  crushed."  It  is  not 
much  of  an  alternative. 

Arab  students  ofXsiam  have 
been  indignant  "Europe  must 
get  rid  offoe  idea  that  Islam  is 
a serious  threat"  says  SadSk 
AJ-Azm,  a Syrian  scholar  and 

professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
university  of  Damascus. 

“After  all,  the  Elites  in  the  Arab 
. world  have  never  been  so  sub- 
servient to  the  West  We  are 
scared  oat  of  our  wits,  not  toe 
West" 

Professor  Hassan  Hanafi  cf 

the  University  of  Cairo , one  of 
foe  best-known  Egyptian  pin-  ; 
losophereandastarofthecon-  | 
ference,  went  further.  “Why 
are  .we  not  discussing  foe  west- 
ern threat?  The  blockades  of 
. Iraq  and  Libya?  The  threats 
Against  Iran  and  Sudan?  The 
occupation  of  Palestine?"  Yet 
the  typical  concern  of  the  new 
generation  of  Islamic  scholars, 
■as argues,  Isnotso much  with 
the  western  military  threat  as 
with  the  western  model  of 
modernisation  and  . - - 
development  v. 

Muchofteday's  Islamic  de- 
bate takes  up  old  themes  iyp)- . 


failure  cf; nerve,  and  death  in 
foe  soul”.  They  are  not  a model 

for  anyone. 

But  the  West  is  not  foe  only 
siren  that  has  foiled  the  Is- 
lamic masses.  Communism 
and  secular  nationalism, 
which  were  supposed  to  have 
mobilised  opposition  to  the 
western  model,  have  also  been 
unsuccessful  In  the  circum- 
stances. it  is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising that  both  the  bulkcf 
the  people  and  the  intellectual 
elites  should  have  turned  to 
Islam-— fbr  illumination,  guid- 
ance, and  the  provision  of  a 
strategy  that  will  help  them 
out  of  the  ph  of  despair. 

“When  development  was  ob- 
structed,1" argpes  Professor 
Hanafi,  “and  planning  came  to  i 
anendinthenameofprivati-  i 
sation  and  the  market  econo- 
my, popular  disenchantmait 
began  to  rise.  Neither  liberal- 
ism nor  Arab  social  ism  nor 
rationalism  nor  Marxism 
were  able  to  maintain  self-reli- 
ant and  sustainable  develop- 
ment. People  continued  to  be 
disillusioned  with  all  secular  - 
ideologies  of  modernisation." 
Since  these  all-originated  in 
.foe  West  westernisation  has 
been  held  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  foe  ruling  Elites. 


These  have  become  famfljar 
argumentsaDalongthesoutb- 
Mm  shares  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, but  it  is  particularly  in- 
teresting to  hear  them  from 
scholars  in  Egypt,  once  the 
heme  cf  secular  Arab  national- 
ism. foe  cradle  cf  Nasserism. 
Professor  HanafLfor  example. 
Is  notan  enthusiastic  Islamist 
but  he  now  perceives  it  “to  be 
the  only  way.”  Another  Egyp- 
tian at  foe  conference,  Nasr 
Abu  Zayd,  argues  that,  far 
Muslims.  "Islam  is  the  only 
identity  they  have.”  It  is  not 
theirfeult  if  “an  ideology  cre- 
ated by  moderates  is  then  used 
by  terrorists.” 

The  Arab  scholars  present 
in  Toledo — chiefly  from 
Egypt  Morocco,  and  Syria — 
were  anxious  to  dear  up  some' 
of  the  misconceptions  In  foe 
West  about  foe  nature  of  Islam, 
both  as  a religion  and  as  a Conn 

of  government.  To  describe 
Islam  as  a religion,  suggested 
Hanafi,  may 
itself  be  mis- 

The  Islamic  SS* 

world  has  nailed  £&*** 
the  notions  of 
religion  and  Si 

government 
together  again,. 
with  intellectual  SLaSS*' 
and  popular 
support 

tery.  It  can 
be  under- 
stood ratio- 
nally. “Islam 

is  a religion  of  reason,  of  good 
deeds,  of  freedom,  of  progress, 
and  of  nature.  ” Others  made 
foe  point  that  Islam  belongs 
squarely  in  the  Judaeo-Chrls- 
tlan  tradition,  not  a notion  that 
; is  often,  accepted  readily  in  the 
West 

Gudran  Kramer,  a German 
scholar  from  Berlin,  produced  1 
arguments  to  show  why  Is- 

. lamic  intellectuals  believe  that 
Islam  is  not  intrinsically  op- 
posed to  democracy.  She  had 
made  a detailed  study  or  the 
current  Islamic  debate  about 
government  and  democracy 
among  Sunni  Muslims. 

She  found  that  those  who  ar- 
gued in  favour  of  Islamic  gov-  . 
eminent  had  noobjection  to 
the  techniques  of  modem  dem- 
ocratic political  organisation 
— “elections,  representation,  . 
parliamentary  rule,  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers”.  She  also 
found  that  they  had  had  no  * 
trouble  in  incorporating  into 
their  schemes  of  government 

such  key  valnes"as  freedom, 
equality,  individual  responsi* 
bility  and  accountability".  . . 

This  may  not  amount  to  lib- 
eral democracy  as  understood 
in  the  West,  but  foes®  Islamic 
blueprints,  she  argues,  would 
create  "a  state  of  lew  and  Jus- 


tice, based  on  stable  norms 
that  are  beyond  the  manipula- 
tion erf  human  beings,  be  they 
tyrants  or  foe  gullible  masses". 
Their  Islamic  utopia  contains 
elements  of  traditional  Islamic 
social  andpaUtical  thought 
that “have  been  subtly  reinter- 
preted in  the  light  of  modern 
Ideals  and  concerns”. 

Only  foe  Sharia  causes  diffi- 
culties, Is  lam's  famous  system 
cf  laws,  incoqjoratiiig  both 
-tew  and  ethics,  without  which  . 
no  state  can  claim  to  be  Is- 
lamic. The  Sharia  gives  the  Is- 
lamic order  its  moral  and  po- 
lltical  purpose,  and  is  often 
assumed  to  be  immutable.  But 
even  this  important  totem,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Kramer's 
researches,  has  come  under- 
scrutiny  by  today's  Islamic 
scholars.  Its  potential  adapt- 
ability and  flexibility  is  at 
least  under  discussion. 

Interestingly,  there  was  lit- 
tle discussion  at  the  confer- 
ence a bout  the  role  of  women 
in  Islam.  The  truth  is  that 
while  Islamic  women  may 
sometimes  have  difficulties 
with  Islamic  practice,  they  do 
not  have  trouble  with  their 
feifo.  Neither  of  course  do 
Jewish  or  Christian  women 
believers. 

None  of  this  is  going  to  turn 
a western  secular  fundamen- 
talist intoa  warm  supporter  cf 
an  Islamic  form  of  govern- 
ment But  Professor  Kramer's 
findings  do  suggest  that  there 
is  significant  change  and  evo- 
lution— and  variety — within 
the  Islamic  debate  that  Europe 
would  be  rash  to  ignore. 

The  fact  that  the  conference 
was  held  in  Spain  gave  a slight 
edge  to  foe  proceedings.  The 
Spanish  like  to  think  that  they 
have  a special  relationship 
with  the  Arab  world  as  a result 
of  foeir  historical  experience 
with  the  Moore.  The  young 
Spanish  crown  prince  came  to 
bless  the  conference  proceed-  I 
mgs  and  to  indicate  Spain's  , 
national  interest  in  foe  debate,  I 
and  to  have  a word  with  his  old 
tutor,  John  Esposito. 
Parenthetically,  one  could 

not  help  but  notice  that  Prince 
Felipe  listened  to  contribu- 
tions in  French,  English  and 
Spanish  without  earphones, 
suggesting  a polyglot  ability 
denied  to  the  Bra9h  royal 
family.  But  perhaps  German- 
Greek- Spanish  royalty  fears 

exile  more  than  foeir  German- 
Greek-British  confreres. 

Behind  the  contemporary 
Spanish  interest  in  the  Islamic 
world,  shared  with  the  French, 
tefoa  unspoken  concern  that  if 
there  is  to  be  a new  cold  war, 
between  Islam  and  the  West 
they  will  be  in  the  frontline, 
with  an  iron  curtain  running 
through.foe  Mediterranean. 

Tire  United  States,  which 
has  tew  Muslims  within  Its 
borders  by  comparison  with 
Europe,  is  affected  chiefly  by 
foe  geo-political  implications 
of  the  Islamic  resurgence, 
though  one  US  professor  toid 
me  that  foe  FBI  were  begin- 


ning to  take  a keen  interest  in 
foe  political  affiliations  of  his 
students,  reminiscent  cf  foe 
coldest  times  of  the  cold  war. 
But  the  European  attitude 
towards  Islam  is  coloured  both 
by  proximity  and  by  its  own 
Muslim  communities. 

For  the  French  in  particu- 
lar, foe  question  is  doubly  diffi- 
cult, both  In  the  streets  and  In 
their  intellectual  life.  No  other 
western  society  is,  asa  result 
of  its  history,  quite  so  fiercely 
secular  as  France.  And  no- 
where in  Europe  has  quite 
such  a large  and  vociferous 
community  of  Muslims,  de- 
manding that  the  truths  of  rev- 
elation should  be  accepted 
along  with  the  dictates  of 
reason. 

The  European  participants 
in  Toledo  had  a rather  unusu- 
ally unstereotypical  view  of 
their  Muslim  communities,  ar- 
guing that  they  can  in  no  way  - 
be  regarded  as  a fifth  column 
for  Islamic  radicalism  lm-  i 

ported  from  abroad.  The  Mus-  1 
Um  diaspora  in  Europe  is-now 
a player  in  European  politics 
rather  than  in  the  politics  of 
their  country  of  (sometimes 
remote)  origin.  A recent  study 
of  young  French  Muslims,  ar- 
gued Jocelyn  Cesari  from  the 
university  of  Aix-en-Provence, 
suggests  that  there  has  been  “a 
complete  change  of  attitude 
towards  French  society  by  an 
entire  generation  of  young 
Muslims”. 

No  longer  content  to  be  sim- 
ply Islamists  in  the  home,  they 
have  moved  out  into  the 
streets  to  proclaim  proudly 
what  they  believe  in.  “They 
have  moved  from  a private 
space  to  a public  space.”  But  in 
this  they  are  not  separate  from 
the  young  French  generation 
in  which  they  have  grows  up. 


Tbere.ls  in  general  “a  loss  of 
belief  and  a loss  of  values  in- 
herited from  the  past". 

“The  Islamists  eider  this  cri- 
sis of  values  in  Europe. " ar- 
gues Ms  Cesari,  "with  the  cer- 
tainties  of  feifo.  Religion,  to  its 
adherents,  gives  sense  to  what 
5s  going  on.  And  Islam  has 
turned  out  to  be  better  at  this 
than  Catholicism  or  Protes- 
tantism." With  its  anti-clerical 
Republican  tradition,  the 
French  find  it  hard  to  accom- 
modate this  trend.  As  a result, 
says  the  British  Islamic 
scholar,  Jorgen  Nielson,  com- 
menting on  foe  recent  schools 
fiasco  in  Prance,  they  have  de- 
prived the  country  of  the  sup- 
port ofthe  largest  educated 
group  of  Muslims  in  Europe. 

The  new  Muslim  minority 
in  Europe,  according  to  Ms  Ce- 
sari. is  upsetting  all  the  other 
religious  traditions,  raising 
questions  which  people 

thought  had  been  settled  years 
ago.  According  to  Mohammed 
Arkoun,  an  influential  profes- 
sor at  the  Sor  bonne  in  Paris, 
“we  are  now  in  an  entirely  new 
situation,  in  a postmodern 
world  where  revelation  is  af- 
fecting reason” 

Europe  over  foe  past  two 
centuries  has  not  been  overly 
keen  on  faith  and  revelation. 

In  theory  at  least  it  is  in  flavour 
of  both  secular  reason  and  plu- 
ralism. But  you  don’t  have  to 
be  much  ofa  postmodernist  to 
see  that  to  a pluralist  society, 
the  sovereignty  of  reason  will 
always  be  problematic. 

The  central  difficulty  Is  that 
Europe  continues  to  perceive 
itself  as  largely  secular.  The 
challenge  it  now  feces  is  to 
come  to  terms  with  communi- 
ties. at  home  and  abroad,  that 
see  themselves  as  entirely 
religious. 
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[ TOMAS  Gutierrez  Alea  (obit- 
\uary.  April  17)  was  not  just  a 
patriotic  Cuban  but  Identified 
himself  as  a Latin  American. 
He  felt  deeply  the  offence 
taUftn  throughout  T-ntin  Amer- 
ica at  the  way  it  is  represented 

by  Hollywood.  I once  want 

; with  hto  to  see  Under  Fire, 
tbs  fUm  about  Nicaragua  by 
Roger  Spottiswoode.  As  we 
came  out  he  was  quietly  finn- 
ing. Hs  found  its  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  Sandinista 
struggle  insulting. 

On  another  occasion  we 
went  to  see  his  film,  Death  of  a 
Bureaucrat,  which  was  being 
re-run  in  Havana,  He  had.  been 
told  that  audiences  were  res- 
ponding to  it  as  a new  film,  not 
one  that  was  20  years  old.  and 
wanted  to  see  for  himself.  The 
film  is  a black  comedy  about  a 
body  which  is  illicitly  ex- 
humed by  the  family  in  order 
to  recover  the  man’s  union 
card  which  had  been  buried 
with  him,  so  that  his  widow 
could  claim  her  pension.  He 
told  me  that  at  the  film's  pre- 
miere in  1966  a woman  had 
.run  out  in  the  middle  in  tears. 
Following  her  to  find  out  what 
had  upset  bear,  be  discovered 
that  the  joke  he  thought  he 
had  invented  had  actually 
taken  place. 

This  was  in  the  mid-1960s, 
when  Titdn  was  taken  by  an 
idea  I had  for  a film  of  The 
Tempest  told  from  Caliban’s 
point  of  view.  Channel  4 and 


Kalim  Siddiqui 

A rallying 
cry  for 
Muslims 


I ^AUM  SIDDIQUI, 

I S who  has  died  aged 
62.  was  Britain’s 
I mast  publicised  Is- 
I Vlamie  fundamental- 
ist. His  notoriety  was  largely 
the  result  of  his  public  cam- 
paign in  Britain  in  favour  of 
Ayatollah  Khomeini’s  fatwa 
against  Salman  Rushdie. 

The  man  who  believed  that 
“secularism  was  destroying 
mankind’’  died  on  a day 
marked  by  blood-letting,  con- 
fessional bigotry  and  the  mas- 
sac  re  of  innocents.  In  Cairo, 
Muslim  zealots  shot  dead  18 
Greek  tourists  as  part  of  a 
campaign  against  a secular 
regime;  in  Lebanon,  the  Is- 
raeli air  force  delivered  the 
deadly  wrath  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ("an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  tooth”)  in  the  shape 
of  bombs  on  a civilian  sanctu- 
ary. which  left  more  than  a 
hundred  people  dead.  Slddi- 
qui  would  have  condemned 
the  one  and-supported  the 
other. 

He  was  born  In  Sultanpur  in 
Andhra  Pradesh  and  was  one 
of  10  brothers  and  sisters.  His 
father  was  a poor  policeman 
under  the  Raj.  at  a time  when 
accepting  bribes  could  lead  to 
loss  of  employment.  He  went 
to  a predominantly  Hindu 
school  where  the  headmaster 
was  a nationalist  and  sup- 
porter of  the  Congress  Party. 
Siddiqui  later  claimed  that  he 
was  always  fighting  the  Hindu 
boys,  but  left  it  unclear  as  to 
whether  this  was  a religious 
or  a political  conflict.  Most  of 
his  fellow-students  were 
staunch  nationalists  and  one 
of  them  was  shot  dead  by  a 
soldier  during  an  anti-British 
assembly.  Siddiqui,  as  the  son 
of  a policeman,  might  well 
have  attracted  hostility. 

In  1950,  when  he  was  17.  he 
left  India  and  migrated  to  Ka- 
rachi in  Pakistan,  a state 
which  had  been  created  specif- 
ically to  provide  Indian  Mus- 
lims with  a homeland.  He 
spent  three  years  selling  vege- 
tables and  sleeping  wherever 
he  could  find  shelter.  Later, 
with  other  refugees  from  In- 
dia, he  started  a weekly  jour- 
nal, the  Leader,  but  it  floun- 
dered. He  contracted  malaria 
and  became  disillusioned  with 
Pakistan,  claiming  “I  was  not 
happy  with  Partition”. 

It  was  material  necessity 
rather  than  spiritual  fervour 
which  brought  him  to  Eng- 
land in  1960.  His  friends  had 
funded  his  trip,  hoping  he 
would  get  journal  istic  train- 
ing and  return  to  help  them. 

In  London  he  educated  him- 
self and  worked  on  a string  of 
local  papers,  ending  up  as  a 
sub-editor  on  the  Guardian 
from  1964-72. 

Siddiqui  was  never  a free- 
thinker or  an  atheist  but  nor 
was  there  ever  a hint  of  what 
lay  ahead.  In  1974  he  set  up  the 
Muslim  Institute  in  Blooms- 
bury “to  relight  Muslim  poli- 
tics as  part  of  religion".  His 
opponents  within  Islam 
wanted  to  know  who  was  sup- 
plying the  funds,  a question 
which  always  arises  when  a 
new  body  comes  into  exis- 
tence. Siddiqui  remained  coy. 

The  money  could  not  have 
come  from  Iran;  the  Islamic 
Republic  was  at  that  time 
nothing  more  than  a frown  on 
the  face  of  the  exiled  Khomei- 
ni. The  two  major  sources 
were  Saudi  Arabia  and  Libya. 
Saudi  flmds  were  filtered  to 
conservative  Muslim  reli- 
gious groups  throughout  the 
world  so  that  they  could  better 
combat  the  godless  ones,  espe- 
cially communists. 

Libyan  money  was  more 
readily  available  and  for  more 
radical  purposes.  Thus,  Colo- 
nel Gadafy  was  quite  happy  to 
patron  iso  the  daily  paper  of 
the  now-defunct  Workers' 
Revolutionary  Party  as  well 
as  Muslims  in  the  Middle  East 
The  only  criteria  was  the  loy- 


alty of  the  groups  to  Libya  and 
its  leader. 

Siddiqui  did  not  visit  Trip- 
oli and  the  general  view  at  tiie 
time  was  that  he  was  being 
funded  by  Saudi  Arabia.  He 
claimed  his  money  came  from 
“private  subscriptions”. 

In  1979,  when  Khomeini 
proclaimed  the  Islamic  Repub- 
lic, Siddiqui  had  managed  to 
establish  himself  and  his  insti- 
tute as  serious  supplicants  for 
flmds  put  aside  by  the  new 
regime  to  Spread  its  message. 
The  Saudis,  alarmed  by 
Siddiqui 's  attraction  to  the 
new  order  in  Teheran,  cut  him 
off  immediately.  He  flew  to  Te- 
heran and  embraced  the 
clerics. 

Teheran  declared  an  ideo- 
logicaljihad  against  the  Saudi 
monarchy  and  its  satrapies  in 
the  Gulf.  Once  again,  as  so 
often  in  Islamic  history,  there 
were  now  two  major  centres 
competing  for  the  loyalty  of 
the  orthodox.  Suddenly  funda- 
mentalist groups  in  Britain 
and  elsewhere  found  them- 
selves being  wooed  by  big 
money.  Petrodollars  began  to 
fen  the  flames  of  funda- 
mentalism. 

The  Saudi-Iranian  rivalry 
was  conducted  in  Britain 
through  rival  relays.  The 
Saudi  princes,  hardliners  in 
their  own  land,  but  ultimately 
dependent  on  the  United 
States,  favoured  a more  schol- 
arly and  softer  approach  in 
Europe. 

The  Islamic  Revolution  of 
1979.  by  contrast,  was  fiercely 
anti-imperialist,  denouncing 
the  United  States  as  the  “Great 
Satan"  awrl  incifttingtTifltwifli- 
tant  Islam  was  the  only  seri- 
ous alternative  to  the  West 
and  communism. 

Siddiqui  flourished,  becom- 
ing in  the  process  the  unoffi- 
cial voice  of  the  Teheran 
regime.  He  found  support 
among  many  of  the  young 
Muslims  in  Britain.  During 
the  1960s  and  1970s,  Asian 
youth  had  been  attracted  to 
secular  projects —Labour, 
far-left  groups,  black  national- 
ism, and  so  on — but  during 
the  1980s  a new  generation, 
alienated  from  mainstream 
politics  of  any  kind,  began 
to  find  a new  identity  in  reli- 
gion. 

SIDDIQUI  appealed  to 
their  frustration,  but 
even  so  he  remained 
fairly  isolated.  It  was 
the  furore  over  Sal- 
man Rushdie's  The  Satanic 
Verses  which  brought  him  to 
the  fore.  He  would  later  boast 
that  it  was  he  who  had  in- 
spired Teheran  to  pronounce 
the  fetwa.  He  used  the  affair  to 
build  a broader  base  for  him- 
self. The  Muslim  parliament 
was  an  inspired  publicity 
stunt  designed  to  outflank  his 
rivals.  but  the  idea  and  the 
institution  was  stillborn.  The 
majority  of  Britain's  Muslim 
community  remained  aloofl 
In  a 1989  interview  with 
Hugo  Young  in  this  newspaper 
he  said:  "I  see  myself  as  a 
Guardian  man.  1 would  like  to 
see  Britain  develop  broadly 
along  the  lines  the  Guardian 
has  always  advocated."  On 
other  occasions  be  spoke  of 
the  “moral  decay”  and  the 
“cultural  filth"  of  modem 
Britain.  Early  this  year  he  em- 
barrassed Teheran  by  insist- 
ing that  the  fetwa  on  Rushdie 
should  still  be  carried  out. 
Rushdie,  he  argued,  had  blas- 
phemed against  God  and  his 
Prophet.  The  Iranians  dissoci- 
ated themselves  from  Siddiqui 
and  now  the  Almighty  in  his 
infinite  wisdom  has  with- 
drawn him  from  this  world. 


Tariff  AH 

HaMi  Afshar  writes:  Siddiqui 
had  sent  Muslim  leaders  pho- 
tocopies of  the  offending 
chapter  in  The  Satanic  Verses 


Kalim  Siddiqui . . . his  attempt  to  create  an  Islamic  parliament  Called 


where  the  Prophet  of  Islam  is 
said  to  have  been  lured  by  the 
devil  to  include  verses  in  the 
Koran  that  condoned  idolatry. 
Siddiqui ’s  message  was  ig- 
nored by  ail  except  Ayatollah 
Khomeini,  for  whom  It  was  a 
useful  publicity  stunt  Fresh 
from  a wounding  defeat  in  the 
eight-year  Iran-Lraq  war,  with 
the  country  flagging  under 
unemployment  discontented 
war  veterans,  and  an  igno- 
minious cease-fire  agreement 
with  Saddam  Hussein,  Kho- 
meini grasped  at  this  opportu- 
nity to  represent  himself  once 
more  as  the  defender  of  the 
feith. 

In  Britain  it  was  only  in 
Bradford  that  Siddiqui's  call 
was  heeded.  Once  more  the 
impact  was  due  to  local  poli- 
tics. The  city  was  ruled  by  the 


casting  vote  of  the  Thatcher- 
ite  mayor  who  had  sanctioned 
severe  cut-backs  in  welfare  - 
and  educational  provisions 
which  were  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  less  well  off 
in  the  Muslim  community. 
The  fetwa  provided  a legiti- 
mate rallying  point  for  a Mus- 
lim community  which  saw  it- 
self as  under  siege. 

Siddiqui  sought  to  channel 
this  discontent  towards  an  Is- 
lamic parliament  headed  by 
himself.  He  used  Khomeini's 
notion  that  since  Muslims 
believe  that  God  is  the  only 
law  maker,  to  whom  they 
must  all  submit  they  should 
endorse,  rather  than  vote  for, 
an  Islamic  parliament  to  run 
their  affairs. 

So  Siddiqui  set  up  his  150- 
member  parliament  in  Lon- 


Siddiqui’s  soundbites 


I take  a very  broad  view  of 
life.  I believe  you  are  en- 
titled to  your  values,  and 
I'm  entitled  to  mine.  I most 
not  abuse  yours,  and  you 
must  not  abuse  mine  — 
Guardian,  November  24, 
1989. 

It  ITtve  Satanic  Verses]  sets 
oat  to  insult  and  abuse 
Islam  and  Muslims  in  a 
manner  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  be  Insulted  and 
abused  — letter.  Guardian, 
December  1, 1989. 

The  feet  is  that  there  is  no 
campaign  in  this  country  to 
toll  Rushdie  — letter. 
Guardian,  December  22. 
1989. 


Amnesty  International  is 
an  instrument  of  western 
propaganda.  If  people  were 
executed  it  is  because  of 
what  they  did  before  the 
revolution. 

In  Iran,  for  the  first  time,  a 
Western-style  dictator  was 
overthrown  by  the  political 
culture  of  Islam  itself. 

I have  the  normal  beliefs  of 
a Muslim  but  I’m  a very 
westernised  man  — all 
Guardian.  May  9.  1992 

This  Parliament  must  de- 
fend and  promote  the  Mus- 
lim interest  in  Britain  — 
Observer.  Janaary  5.  1991. 

The  fetwa  was,  and  remains. 


don  in  1992.  In  the  event  this 
venture  was  less  than  success- 
ful. In  practice  the  umma  (the 
Islamic  community)  in  Brit- 
ain Is  much  divided  along  eth- 
nic, national,  class  and  even 
religious  lines,  with  each 
small  group  supporting  its 
own  particular  school  of  Is- 
lamic thought 
What  was  effective,  how- 
ever, was  an  aspiration  to  a 
notional  Islamic  unity  and 
grandeur  extending  well  be- 
yond Britain.  The  Rushdie  af- 
fair and  the  Gulf  war  fuelled 
the  ardour  for  Islam  and  its 
unifying  strength  among  Mus- 
lims in  the  region.  But  British 
Muslims  did  not  want  to  be 
part  of  a little  England  clique 
with  its  own  agenda  devoted 
to  the  aspiration  of  one  man. 
Despite  the  connotation  of  tra- 


an  order  that  mast  be  car- 
ried out  as  and  when  it  be- 
comes possible  to  do  so  — 
Guardian,  April  1, 1996. 

Who’s  my  favourite  British 
politician?  Z think  Harold 
Wilson  added  greatly  to  the 
merriment,  although  he 
didn’t  achieve  much. 

I have  read  a few  pages  [of 
The  Satanic  Verses J — both 
Spectator,  September  22 
1990. 

If  there  was  a competition 
to  find  the  most  assimilated 
Muslim  in  Great  Britain  I 
would  win  first  prize — 
Sunday  Times,  June  14, 

1992 
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ditionaiism,  the  Islamic 
revival  in  the  West  at  the  end 
of  the  20th  century  is  a rewrit- 
ing of  Islam  to  suit  the  needs 
of  young  idealists:  illiberal- 
ism  and  blind  obedience  to  the 
elders  does  not  form  part  of 
the  agenda. 

As  a result  of  misreading 
the  mood  and  the  Intention  of 
the  young  devout  Muslims, 
the  un-elected  Islamic  parlia- 
ment never  enjoyed  much 
support  Since  Siddiqui  had 
bypassed  the  British  Islamic 
establishment  when  setting 
up  his  parliament,  he  could 
not  call  on  the  network  erf 
local  mosques  to  revive  inter- 
est in  his  cause. 

Once  Khomeini  died  and 
the  Rushdie  episode  calmed 
down,  there  was  little  left  of 
the  Siddiqui  impact  on  the 
world  stage.  Thus.it  may  be 
ungenerous,  but  Siddiqui’s 
impact  has  been  greatest  on 
the  life  of  one  individual,  Sal- 
man Rushdie.  Otherwise,  po- 
litically, his  attempt  to  set  up 
an  effective  Islamic  voice  In 
England  failed,  not  least  be-  • 
cause  Muslims  in  England, 
though  they  may  choose  to 
identify  themselves  at  times 
in  terms  of  their  religion, 
live  different  lives;  in  their 
political  lives  they  prefer 
to  be  British  citizens  with 
democratic  rights  and  entitle- 
ments. 

Kalim  Siddiqui  leaves  a 
wife,  two  daughters  and  a 
son  in  Slough.  Berkshire, 
where  he  had  lived  for  many 
years. 


Kalim  Siddiqui.  Islamic  . 
campaigner,  bam  July  2, 1933; 
died  April  18. 1996 


Appreciation:  

Phiiosophical  art 
of  film  making  . 


vetorSntmcxiey  and  I jjn* 

EuSnioHem 


outline.  Caliban  and  Ariel 

SSdboth  be  black  andjey 

would  argue 

wav  to  deal  with  ProsperO-  Ar 
*S££ ntedtiierefonntot 
option,  Caliban  the  revolu- 

fatWfct»d  just  started  casting 
when  the  project  fell  through. 

SfbSe&budgJ^ 

to  come  from  the  man  who  had 

put  up  half  the  money  for 
Hugh  Hudson’s  Revolution. 
and  when  it  went  over  budget 
by  £4.5  million — three  times 
the  amount  we  needed — our 
backer  withdrew.  No  one  else 
could  be  persuaded  to  step  in- 
Titon  took  it  pliilosoptu- 
cally,  as  he  did  the  misinter- 
pretations of  his  work  which 
regularly  cropped  up,  such  as 
when  Andrew  Sarrud*- 
scribed  him  as  a dissident  for 
Memories  of  Underdevelop^ 
merit,  or  when  he  was  criti- 
cised for  not  being  political 

when  he  chose  to  make  a 
simple  love  story.  Lexters  from 
the  Park.  But  few  directors 
have  been  so  consistent  to 
their  own  vision,  or  so  adept  at 
reinventing  themselves  in. 

-every  film. 


Letters:  Donnelly  and  Burke 


Julian  Humphreys  writes:  Am 
I to  judge  from  your  recent 
obituaries — Maggie  Don- 
nelly (April  1 7)  and  James 
Burke  (April  18)  that  a sure- 
fire way  of  achieving  recogni- 
tion in  the  Late  20th  century  is 
to  be  a homeless  alcoholic  or  a 
murderous  thief? 

Waiter  Cairns  writes:  The  feet 
feat  James  “Jimmy  fee  Gent" 
Burke  was  known  for  “fee 
kindly  way  he  treated  his  vic- 
tims” and  the  feet  that  the 
film  Goodfeilas  was  based  on 


his  life  cannot  obscure  the 
feet  that  he  was  found  guilty 
ofmurder  and  spent  nearly  50 
years  relieving  people  of  their 
belongings. 

Many  people  who  never  hurt 
a fly  died  on  fee  same  day  as 
Burke.  Their  relatives,  on 
reading  the  semi-documentary 
manner  in  which  his  misdeeds 
are  detailed,  could  be  forgiven 
fra:  wondering  whether  their 
deceased  relative  would  have 
merited  more  attention  from 
fee  press  if  he/she  also  had  en- 
gaged in  crime. 


Weekend  Birthdays 


THE  questfanfor  John  Eliot  1 
Gardiner,  who  is  53  today,  is 
where  next  beyond  authentic- 
ity? Having. finished  a com- 
plete Mozart  opera  cycle,  and 
cleaned  up  the  19th  century 
with  an  orchestra  using  the  al- 
most modem  instruments  Ber- 
lioz and  Wagner  were  thinking 
at.  what  should  the  Karajan  of 
period  performance  do  now? 
The  Purcell  tercentenary  found 
Gardiner  strangely  reserved. 
Authentic  casting  of  voices  to 
match  Mozart’s  original 
choices,  and  a bold  takeover  of 
fee  director's  rede  in  charge  of 
productions,  did  notcause  rev- 
elations like  the  old  days. 
Cleaned-up  old  masters  lose 
their  original  glaze  akmg  with 
the  dirt  fee  issue  of  individual 
interpretation  was  just  tempo- 
rarily submerged  by  authentic- 
ity. Not  that  Gardiner,  a lively 
and  authoritative  master,  lacks 
individuality.  But  an  orchestra 
chosen  by  you.  and  so  beholden 
to  you,  does  not  provide  the 
musical  quality  every  maestro 
wants  to  pit  himself  against 
Go  for  It,  Jiggy.  Next  time 
round,  when  re-recording 
everything  do  It  with  the  best 
orchestras  and  opera  compa- 
nies — without  an  army  of  au- 
thenticity enthusiasts  to  ap- 
plaud. Treat  yourself  to  equal 
treatment  TS 

Today 's  other  birthdays:  Alan 
Belth,  Liberal  Democrat  MP. 
53;  Gro  Harlem  Bnzndtiand. 
prime  minister  of  Norway,  57; 
Sebastian  Faulks,  author,  43; 
Louise  Jameson,  actress,  45; 
Jessica  Lange,  actress,  4?, 
Nicholas  Lyndhurst,  actor, 

35;  Ryan  O'Neal,  actor,  55; 
Rodger  Pannone,  solicitor,  53; 
Leslie  Phillips,  actor.  72; 

Peter  Snow,  broadcaster,  58; 
Jean  South  worth  QC,  chair- 
man, Police  Discipline  Appeals 


Death  Notices 

UVEIT,  Vine*  AVa  Sraar  Aftcta  at  the 
back  paasap".  ai  si  Bam  Hospital.  London 
ApriT  iSh.  Celebration  at  his  Dta  as  an  out 
and  proud  gay  man  ai  Quafcw  / Friends 
Maettoff  Htxoa.  Basil,  Road.  LeymnsftXHi 
apm  Zfitl  April  followed  by  cremation  at  tha 
Oty  M London  Crematorium.  MderabriX* 
Road.  Manor  Pam  349pm 

RAIW,  Rrtwt.  Andiluct.  Died  quetty  a 
Forikrlch  on  18  April  1988.  Cremation  on  25 
April  at  l o'clock  at  Barham  Crsmatorhan. 

Birthdays 


Tribunal,  70;  Luther  Van- 
dross,  singer,  45. 

Tomorrow1*  birthdays:  Her 
Majesty  The  Queen,  70;  Prof 
Ian  Bruce,  director  general. 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  51;  Cheryl  Gjilan,  MP, 
Minister  cf  Education  and  Em- 
ployment, 44:  Heather  Joshi, 
economist.  50:  John  Mortimer 
QC,  author,  creator  cf  Rum- 
pole,  73;  Anthony  Quinn,  ac- 
tor, 81;  Nina  Temple,  secre- 
tary, Democratic  Left,  40. 


iWARD.  Angela 
ctf  lova  mum.  d_^  , 
and  Wcky  and  nan. 


Happy  ism  Birthday.  Lob 

o»  kwa  Jinnn.  dad.  Robert  and  Sharon.  Ian 


JEJ?  JfyyJP-'C  t Stephana 

urn  713  4S67  Fax  0171  713  4128. 


Face  to  Faith 


Science  and  spirituality 


Chris  Clwtw 


LAST  WEEKEND  at  Win- 
chester an  overflow  hall 
with  a video  link  was 
required  for  the  packed 
National  Conference  of  Mys- 
tics and  Scientists.  There  was 
a constant  atmosphere  of  ex- 
citement as  new  relations  be- 
tween science  and  the  mysti- 
cal. two  seemingly  opposite 
worlds,  were  explored. 

My  own  journey  is  typical  of 
many.  I started  from  a career 
as  a mathematical  physicist, 
studying  the  conditions  of  ex- 
treme temperature  and  pres- 
sure in  the  universe,  on 
the  boundary  of  space-tune. 
This  has  been  combined  wife 
a love  of  the  Christian  contem- 
plative tradition.  A personal 
growth  weekend  based  on  the 
work  of  the  wild  early  psycho- 
analyst Wilhelm  Reich 
revealed  neiv  dimensions: 


after  this,  physics  and  spiritu- 
ality were  for  me  no  longer 
isolated  twin  peaks  in  my  - 
world;  now  artistic  expres- 
sion. bodily  movement  in 

dance,  and  the  deep  well- 
springs  of  emotion  all  claim 
their  places  in  a new  and  vi- 
brant universe. 

All  this  has  become  possible 
because  both  science  and  mys- 
ticism (or  spirituality)  have 
broadened  enormously. 
Regrettably,  this  has  opened 
up  the  undesirable  common 
ground  of  pseudo-science  and 
pseudo-mysticism:  numerol- 
ogy, UFOs,  perpetual  modem, 
and  so  on.  One  aim  of  the  con- 
ference organisers,  fee  Scien- 
tific and  Medical  Network,  is 
tofttid  ways  to  sort  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  I want  to  ex- 
plain what  I see  as  fee  authen- 
tic growth  points. 

Until  recently  the  only  rec- 
ognised mystics  were  strange 
individuate  who  cut  them- 


selves off  from  society  to  enter 
the  incommunicable  ecstasy 
of  union  wife  God.  Then  In  the 
past  20  years  writers  such  as 

the  theologian  and  former  Do- 
minican Matthew  Fox  dared 
to  apply  the  word  “mystical” 
to  events  where  the  bound- 
aries of  our  world  are  pushed 
out  by  a direct  experience  of 
something  lying  beyond,  or 
hidden  within,  what  we  call 
reality.  If  it  enlarges  our  life 
and  our  understanding,  there 
can  be  something  of  the  mysti- 
cal in  felling  In  love,  in  en- 
countering a wilderness  land- 
scape. to  discovering  a new 
area  of  mathematics;  as  well 
as  in  using  meditation  to  go 
deep  inside  yourself,  or  in  the 
quiet  loss  of  ego  achieved 
through  beautiful  rituaL 
If  it  is  direct  experience  and 
poetry  that  opens  out  new 
forms  of  reality,  it  is  modern 
science,  particularly  modem 
physics,  that  connects  the  ex- 


perience with  our  rational 
thinking,  and  with  fee  practi- 
cal needs  and  crises  of  the  2ist 
century.  This  is  where  things 
get  controversial:  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  practising  physicists 
would  deny  any  link  between 
their  work  and  mystical 
experience.  They  would  say 
the  sort  of  reasoning  used 
when  studying  the  behaviour 
of  atoms  and  particles  is  con- 
fined to  that  subject,  and  any 
attempt  to  extend  the  ideas  to 
the  human  world  is  illegiti- 
mate. Iam  convinced,  how- 
ever. that  fee  phenomena 
revealed  in  the  physics  of  par- 
ticles gives  us  both  a new  lan-  - 
guage  for  talking  about — and 
insight  into — the  world 
which  fits  wife  those  experi- 
ences I have  called  mystical 
In  these  mystical  experi- 
ences, we  see  fee  world  as  inte- 
grated. with  an  toner  life  that 
penetrates  it;  we  feel  ourselves 
extended  out  of  our  physical 
bodies  into  a union  with  a 
greater  whole.  Physics  pro- 
vides us  with  a language  of 
Interpenetrating  fields,  of  in- 
tegrated states  feat  can  com- 
bine opposite  properties 
within  a single  whole  which 
can  make  sense  of  our  experi- 


ence, without  attempting  to 
explain  it  away. 

Many  people  have  “mysti- 
cal” experiences,  but  dare  not 
speak  about  them  or  use  them 
to  enrich  their  relationships. 
Science,  interpreted  as  I have 
suggested,  can  now  offer  a pic- 
ture of  the  world  In  which  it  Is 
acceptable  to  talk  about  these 
experiences.  If  this  were  to 
happen  on  a wider  scale  the 
grip  of  materialism  on  society 


Doonesbury 


would  be  weakened;  by  ac-  - 
knowiedging  the  way  we  are 
all  connected,  we  would  start 
to  value  people  for  what  they 
loved,  not  what  they  possessed 
Science  to  fee  past  bas 
taught  us  feat  the  world  is  a 
soulless  machine.  People  have 
instructed  a mechanised 

society  for  an  alienated  hu- 
manity while  Christianity  has 
by  and  large  degenerated  into 
offering  personal  salvation 


conditional  on  denying  the 
world.  At  last  it  is  becoming 
possible,  without  abandoning 
scientific  rigour,  to  see  the 
world  as  it  is,  as  a vibrant  and 
living  organism.  The  clues 
that  were  presented  through 
the  image  of  Gaia — the  earth 
as  a self-regulating  organism 
— can  now  be  linked  into  an 
experience  to  which  we  can  all 
open  ourselves,  and  the  origi- 
nal insights  of  religion  to 


renew  the  world  can  return  to 
take  their  proper  place.  Light 
is  appearing  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  of  spiralling  material 
consumption  in  which  hu- 
manity seemed  trapped. 

Chris  Clarke  is  professor  of 
applied  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Southampton.  His 
book,  Reality  7hrough  the 
Looking  Glass,  is  published  by 
Ftorls  Books. 
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drrt  Spn/prQ  nav/  nripp  As  investors  are  advised  to  take  rail  profits  early,  Labour  denies  it  hates  company  cars.  IAN  WYLIE  reports 

' as  Woolwich  Take  the  money  and  drive 

cuts  interest  rates 


stalks 


■THE  Woolwich  Building 
Society  has  cut  interest  rates 
on  three  of  its  range  of  invest-  ; 
meat  accounts.  New  gross 
rates  on  its  Current 
Prime  Gold  accounts  are  down 
by  0.25  of  a percentage  point 
Typical  balances  of  between 
£500  and  £4.999  on  deposit  in 
either  account  will  now  earn 
2.1  per  cent  before  tax  (1.68  per 
cent  net).  Its  Tessa  savers  now 
earn  0.35  of  a percentage  point 
Jess  on  deposits  up  to  £6,599  at 
5 .25  percent. 

National  & Provincial 
also  cut  its  investment  rates 
by  0.25  of  a percentage  point 
New  lower  rates  in  its  Invest- 
ment Reserve  account  now 
start  from  4.6  percent  gross 
(3.68  per  cent  net)  on  a mini- 
mum deposit  of  £5.000,  and  its 
Private  Reserve  Account  now 
returns  3.1  per  cent  gross  (2.48 
per  cent  net)  on  balances  of  at 
least  £500. 

■ABBEY  National  is  offer- ' 
ing  savers  -with  at  least 
£5,000  a three-year  fixed- 
rate  Investment  bond  which 
pays  yearly  interest  at  6 per 
cent  gross;  4.8  per  cent  after 
tax  in  the  first  year  rising  to 
8.5  per  cent  before  tax  (&■£ 
per  cent  net)  in  the  third. 

■FOR  savers  with  at  least 
£10.000  the  Norwich  and  Peter- 
borough Building  Society 
offers  a choice  oflocking  up 
their  funds  for  two,  three  or 
five  years.  The  one-year  bond 
pays  6.75  per  cent  gross  (5.4 
per  cent  net),  the  three-year 


Cashpoints 

pays  7.25  percent  grostf(5.8 
per  cent  net)  and  the  five-year 
returns  7. 6 per  cent  gross  (6.08 
per  cent  net). 

The  Newcastle  Building 
Society  kasa  two-yearfixed- 
rate  bond  paying  6.75  per  cent 
gross  (5.4  per  cent  net)  on  a 

minimum  deposit  of  £2,000. 
And  the  Yorkshire  Building 
Society  is  offering  savers  with 
£2^500  guaranteed  interest  of 
7 .2  per  cent  before  tax  (5.76  per 
cent  net)  for  three  years. 

■ALLIANCE  & Leicester 
has  launched  anew  package 
of  fixed-rate  mortgages,  . 
starting  from  a one-year 
deal  fixed  at  1.65  per  cent. 
Its  two-year  fixed-rate  home 
loan  is  priced  at  4.8  per 
cent,  the  three-year  deal  at 
6-49  per  cent  and  a five-year 
fixed-rate  mortgage  at  7 JJ9 
percent. 

But  these  eye-catching 
rates  come  with  a price. 
Borrowers  who  switch 
lenders  before  April  1, 2001 
will  have  to  give  bach  cash 
equivalent  to  six  months' 
interest. 

thr  Cheltenham 
Gloucester  is  offering  fixed- 
rate  mortgages  without  early 
redemption  penalties  but  the 


HP2 m So  will  the  perks  be  parked? 
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I ABOCR  tried  to  dis- 

I tance  itself  this  week 

I from  suggestions 

li»  > .timt  it  plans  to  get 
tough  on  company  car 
drivers.  But  a tightening  of 
the  tax  rules  on  company 
cars  would  not  only  ease  ur- 
ban congestion  but  could  - 
raiseahandy£2  billion. 

The  Metropolitan  Trans- 
port Research  Unit  (MRTD) 
says  the  Treasury  could  net 
£1.5  billion  if  pariang 
spaces  provided  by  compa- 
nies are  taxed  as  a benefit  to 
Hie  employee.  TheMRTC 
says  43  percent  of  parting 
to  urban  areas  is  free  to 
drivers  of  company  cars. 

Maurice  Parry-Wing- 
fleld,  tax  adviser  at  accoim- 
tants  Deioitte  & Touche, 
sa^fSUpItSnfofiCBlg  afoxon 
paxUng  spaces  would  be 
difficult.  Private  nan-resi- 
dential  parking  used  to  be 
taxed,  but  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue dropped  the  tax  to  1988 
because  Of  difficulties  to 


[ calculating  the  value  of  the 
benefit.  “Perhaps  the  In- 
land Revenue  took  a look 
outside  at  the  rows  of  com- 
pany cars  parked  on  their 
own  forecourt,"  suggests 
Mr  Parry- Wingfield. 

But  the  MRTU  says  a flat 
duty  of  £500  a year  could  be 
levied  on  employers  for 
every  pri  rate  non-residen- 
tial  parking  space,  and 
money  raised  could  be 
returned  in  the  form  of  in- 
come tax  cuts,  lower  busi- 
ness rates  or  investment  in 
public  transport. 

Furfoer  research  con- 
ducted by  the  Institute  for 
European  Environmental 
Polity  suggests  another 
£500  million  could  be  raised 

tax  discounts  awarded  to' 
high-mileage  drivers.  Tax 
bills  are  cut  by  a third  of  the 
driver  chalks  up  more  than 
2,500 business  miles  a year 
aim  by  two-thirds  if  they  ■ 


ctatm  to  have  exceeded 
18.000  business  miles. 

While  this  is  intended  to 
mitigate  the  tax  harden  on 
drivers  who  genuinely  use 
their  cars  on  company  busi- 
ness, it  actually  encourages 
drivers  to  chalk  up  more 
business  miles. 

The  Department  of  Trans- 
port estimates  that  almost 
half  of  company  car  drivers 
complete  less  than  2^00 
business  miles  each  year, 
yet  only  10  per  cent  of  these 
drivers  admit  tt  to  the  tax- 
man.  Transport 2000,  the 
environmental  pressure 
group,  believes  one  solution 
would  be  to  tax  all  cars  at 


the  full  rate  unless  drivers 
can  prove  otherwise. 

Ultimately,  however. 
Transport  2000  director 
Stephen  Joseph  says  the 
company  car  culture  must 
be  tackled . In  Nottingham, 
for  example,  the  group  is 
working  with  the  city  coun- 
cil to  encourage  employers 
to  offer  other  perks  such  as 
childcare. 

Tax  advisers  Grant 
Thornton  suggest  another 
alternative  to  company 
cars:  company  hikes.  In  Hol- 
land, owning  a bicyle 
bought  by  the  company  is 
tax-free,  as  long  as  the  bike 
costs  no  more  than  £400. 


We’ve  tak 


Go  for  the  shares 
but  cash  in  quick 


EXT  month’s  Rail- 
track  sale  may  still 
be  an  track 
following  this 
week's  Commons  vote  but  the 
1 million  would-be  investors 
who  have  registered  an  inter- 
est In  the  shares  are  being  ad- 
vised to  take  tbeir  profits 
early. 

I The  Government  published 
, the  Rail  track  Pathfinder  pro- 
spectus this  week  and  private 
investors  have  just  a week  and 
a half  to  register  with  a share 
shop  to  ensure  they  receive 
preferential  allocations  of 
< shares,  plus  any  incentives  on 
offer. 

Most  of  the  shops  say  inter- 
est in  Railtrack  Is  on  a par 
with  last  year's  sale  of  the 
power  generating  companies. 
And  while  Railtrack  cannot 
offer  investors  the  same 
soaraway  gains  as  earlier  pri- 
vatisation issues,  Govern- 
ment subsidies  to  the  train- 
operating  companies,  and  the 
access  charges  which  Rail- 
track  can  levy,  have  been  fixed 
to  make  sure  the  sale  will  be 
profitable  for  the  next  few 
years. 

If  Labour  wins  the  next  gen- 
I eral  election  they  might  find 
i that  re-nationalising  Rail- 
track  would  be  too  costly . But 
while  the  shares  are  expected 
to  yield  up  to  8 per  cent 
Labour  has  warned  that  its 
tougher  regulation  would 
mean  lower  returns  for 
shareholders. 

However,  it  is  the  short- 
term incentives  that  are  at- 
tracting private  investors. 

The  £69  million  of  last  year's 
profits  being  used  as  a sweet- 
ener will  be  paid  as  a dividend 
in  October  and  investors  will 
receive  another  dividend  pay- 
ment in  February  1997.  Most 
private  investors  will  apply 
for  shares  in  the  US  public 
offer. 

The  first  instalment  will 
cost  I90p  but  the  cost  of  the 
second  instalment  due  in 


June  1997,  will  not  be  known 
until  the  shares  are  priced  an 
May  20. 

If  the  price  plummets,  in- 
vestors can  sell  their  partly- 
paid  shares  on  the  market,  but 
there  will  be  a lSp  per  share 
discount  on  the  first  800 
shares  to  investors  who  pay 
the  second  instalment 

Investors  who  hold  on  to 
their  shares  until  the  end  of 
May  1999 will,  in  addition, 
receive  a bonus  share  for 
every  35helcL 

Under  the  UK  public  offer, 
which  closes  on  May  15,  the 
minimum  subscription  will 
be  200  shares,  which  will  mean 
a first  Instalment  of  £380.  pri- 
vate investors  can  apply  for 
more  shares  under  the  inter- 
national retail  tender  offer 
which  closes  on  May  17.  The 
minimum  will  be  £3,ooo  and 
the  overall  price  slightly 
higher  than  under  the  UK 
offer.  But  investors  putting 
their  shares  into  a Pep  will 
receive  a preferential  alloca- 
tion in  the  international  offer. 

Although  application  dead- 
lines are  set  In  the  middle  of 
next  month,  share  shops  are 
expected  to  close  their  books 
by  the  end  of  April. 

Minimum  fees  are  around 
£7  but.  Judging  by  from  the 
latest  rash  of  Investor  incen- 
tives, it  would  appear  that 
share  shops  are  competing  an 
the  basis  of  prize  draws  rather 
than  dealing  charges. 

ShareLink,  for  example,  is 
staging  a draw  with  the  first 
prize  of  a ShareLink  Market- 
Master  account  worth  £5,000. 
City  Deal  is  offering  a two- 
nlght  stay  in  Paris,  travelling 
by  Eurostar  on  the  outward 
Journey  and  returning  by  the 
Orient  Express. 

ProShare  has  published  a 
free  booklet  using  a share 
shop.  Far  a copy  send  a large 
self-addressed  envelope  and  a 
38p  or  29p  stamp  to  Share 
Shop  Booklet,  ProShare,  PO 
Box  640,  London  EC3V  9HX. 
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■ 

Cut  your  costs  and  boost  your  PEP’s  performance  - 
transfer  to  the  Index-Tracking  PEP  now. 


Transfer  your  I'KP  10  Lepal  * Geneial's  Index-Tracking 
PEP  and  you  could  pay  far  less  for  a better  reium. 

No  other  PEP  can  beat  us  on  charges.  Ai  Jusi 
iI-t^  you  won’r  find  a cheaper  PEP.  Which  means  your 

invvsuuem's  performance  isnl  held  back  by  .high  charges.  . 
W*  won')  wen  ask  for  a transfer  or  withdrawal  fee. 

Most  other  PER*  can't  bcai  our  performance. 


The  Index-Tracking  PEP -also  our-perfnnn*  most  other 
PEPs.  We  do  this  by  tracking. ihe  FT-SE-A  All-Share 
Index  which  over  the  last  Rve  years  ha.-,  risen  by 
-11  rib*  - higher  i hap  the  average  unit  trust. 

■ Transfer  now  — it's  easy.  Transferring  your  PEP 
j$reaUy  straiKhiforward. 

Call  now  nr  mum  the  coupon  to  find  out  how. 
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Now  you  don't  have  to  tear  through  the 
financial  pages,  trying  to  find  the  best  deals. 

We've  selected  them  for  you  and  put  than 
hi  our  High  Income  Fund  PEP. 

To  start  w!dv  you're  offered  a tax-free  income 
of  Z7S%pjt?  And  you  pay  no  entry  or  exit 
charges.  We  also  think  -you  shouldn’t  he  ripped 
off  on  management  fees. 

Ours  if  a very  low  0.75%.  The  yield  on  our 


High  Income  Fund  PEP  currently  outperforms 
every  building  society  account  not  least  because 
the  income  yon  receive  from  it  is  tax-free. 

If  you'd  like  your  money  to  work  harder, 
invest  a couple  of  minutes  in  a phone  call. 

Our  salaried  advisers  are  trained  CO  give  you 
helpful  advice  and'-  information  and  can  send 
you  a free  fact  pari. 

It’ll  cut  out  the  need  ro  look  any  further. 
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Hotels 

float 

for 


growth 


lanKkig 


THE  strength  of  Britain's 
hotel  industry  was  under- 
lined  yesterday  when 
Millennium  & Copthome  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  val- 
ued at  £402.1  million — way 

ahead  of  City  expectations— 
at  its  flotation  next  week. 

Shares  of  the  international 
hotelier  with  a strong  UK  pres- 
ence. which  said  it  was  de- 
lighted with  the  issue's  recep- 
tion. start  trading  on 
Thursday  with  a price  tag  of 
278p.  Forecasts  had  suggested 
the  group  would  be  capitalised 

at  £350  million. 

Confirming  details  of  the 
issue,  which  is  being  run  as  a 
placing  of  shares  with  City  In- 
stitutions. Millenium  & 
Copthome  said  the  flotation 
would  raise  its  profile  and  pro- 
vide a base  for  expansion. 

Hie  group  owns  23  four-star 
hotels  in  Britain.  France,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States. 
These  include  the  16-strong 
Copthome  chain,  which  Mil- 
lenium & Copthome’s  present 
owner.  Singapore-based  CDL 
Hotels,  bought  in  October  1994 
from  AerLingus. 

CDL,  which  will  be  retain- 
ing a 55  per  cent  stake  In  Mil- 
lenium & Copthome.  is  part  of 
the  Hang  Leong  group  headed 
by  Kwek  Leng  Beng,  whose 


Open  sesame . . . David  Cook.  Millenium  & Copthome’s  finance  director,  and  the  doormen  of  Bailey's  Hotel,  South  Kensington  photograph;  david  mansell 


family  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr  Kwek,  who  recently  took 
a 20  per  cent  stake  in  New 


Zealand-based  Brierley  In- 
vestments. which  owns  This- 
tle Hotels,  yesterday  insisted 
CDL  would  not  be  further 
reducing  its  Millenium  & 


Copthome  stake.  He  said: 
“Millenium  & Copthome  is  an 
important  long-term  invest- 
ment for  CDL,  and  its  flotation 
Is  consistent  with  CDL's  phi- 


losophy of  listing  its  principal 
assets  in  the  country  where 
they  are  based." 

Meanwhile,  troubled 
Queens  Moat  Houses  put  the 


‘Tor  Sale”  signs  on  35  of  its 
British  hotels,  saying  that  the 
proceeds  would  be  used  to 
reduce  debts.  The  shares 
closed  up  2p  at  3lp. 


Hanson  wins  £1 .7bn  deal 


National  Power 
sells  3 stations 


Chris  Barrie 
and  Simon  Bemis 


Hanson  last  night 
clinched  a 
£1.7  billion  deal  to 
buy  three  huge 
power  stations 
from  National  Power  in  a 
move  which  will  manoeuvre 
the  conglomerate  into  the 
super-utility  league. 

But  the  deal  will  sharply  in- 
crease pressure  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  a further 
radical  overhaul  of  the  elec- 
tricity industry. 

Hie  deal  is  the  latest  In  a 
series  of  moves  by  Hanson  to 
carve  out  a firm  place  as  one  of 
the  leading  electricity 
companies. 

The  conglomerate  has  al- 
ready bought  Eastern  Group, 
the  regional  power  company 
serving  East  Anglia,  and  has 
lined  up  the  acquisition  of  fur- 
ther power  stations  from 
National  Power's  smaller 
rival.  PowerGen. 

Hanson's  chief  executive, 
Derek  Bonham,  last  night  de- 
scribed the  purchase  as  "an 
important  step"  in  expanding 
the  group's  energy  interests. 

But  it  will  be  seen  as  an 
unwelcome  development  by 


Biggest 
shareholder 
backs  BET  in 
Rentokil  fight 


Ian  Lang,  the  Trade  and  In- 
dustry Secretary,  who  is  ago- 
nising over  a Monopolies  a rid 
Mergers  Commission  report 
into  whether  to  allow 
National  Power  and  Power- 
Gen  to  buy  Southern  Electric 
and  Midlands  Electricity 
respectively. 

With  the  MMC  thought  to 
have  given  the  green  light  to 
the  takeovers  of  the  two 
regional  electricity  compa: 
nies.  City  sources  last  night 
said  that  Mr  Lang's  option  of 
blocking  the  bids  had  now 
been  securely  closed  off. 

Even  before  he  has  had  a 
chance  to  express  a view  on 
the  vexed  issue  of  whether  the 
two  sides  of  the  power  indus- 
try should  be  allowed  to  com- 
bine. Hanson's  latest  deal 
means  that  it  is  emerging  as 
the  sort  of  broad  based,  verti- 
cally integrated  energy  com- 
pany envisaged  by  the  two 
main  players. 

Another  tricky  political 
hurdle  for  Mr  Lang  is  that, 
were  he  to  clear  the  bids,  he 
would  have  no  grounds  to  pre- 
vent foreign  buyers  pitching 
for  control  of  the  two  genera- 
tors. observers  said. 

Only  this  week  Southern 
Company  of  Atlanta.  Georgia, 
announced  it  was  seeking  a 


merger,  expected  to  cost  at 
least  £8.5  billion,  with 
National  Power.  Its  advances 
were  sharply  rebuffed  by  the 
UK's  biggest  power  company. 

Both  National  Power  and 
PowerGen  were  forced  by  the 
electricity  regulator.  Profes- 
sor Stephen  Littlechild.  to  sell 
power  stations  to  encourage 
competition. 

National  Power  is  selling 
three  stations  — Rugeley. 
West  Burton  and  Ironbridge 
— together  generating  4,000 
megawatts  of  power. 

Hanson  is  paying  an  initial 
£325  million  premium  on  the 
99-year  lease  and  additional 
capital  payments  of  £400  mil- 
lion over  10  years.  But  there 
will  beadditional  pay-  . 
meats  linked  to  output.  Which 
led  National  Power  to  predict 
a total  value of£1.7billion. 

PowerGen  is  selling  2.000 
megawatts  of  capacity  for 
which  Hanson  is  paying  a far- 
ther £400  million. 

The  sales  will  reduce 
National  Power’s  once  domi- 
nant share  of  the  market  to 
between  20  and  25  per  cent  and 
PowerGen’s  to  around  17  per 
cent,  leaving  nuclear  genera- 
tors dominating  the  market 
for  the  first  time. 

While  Hanson  will  begin  to 
challenge  the  two  traditional 
power  station  companies  with 
a share  of  between  11  and  14 
percent.  National  Power  and 
PowerGen  will  still  hold  sway- 
over  die  market  because  they 
operate  plant  which  effec- 
tively sets  prices  in  the  elec- 
tricity pool. 


US  predator  may 
break  monopoly 


Comment 


Gregory  Palast 


| OR  SOUTHERN  Com- 
1“  pany  of  Atlanta,  one  of 
I America's  most  contro- 
versial utilities,  to  buy 
National  Power  would  turn 
over  the  biggest  player  in 
the  UK  power  market  to  a 
foreign  owner. 

Not  just  any  foreigner. 
Southern,  which  six  months 
ago  purchased  Sooth  West 
Electricity,  is  forever  in 
trouble  with  regulators, 
courts  and  consumers. 

Only  last  month,  Georgia 
courts  upheld  a $2.7  million 
(£1.8  million)  verdict 
against  Southern  for  defam- 
ing the  former  president  of 
their  international  div- 
ision, Jeffrey  Hamburg. 

Mr  Hamburg  claimed  the 
company  made  him  the 
scapegoat  when  Southern's 
agents  were  caught  making 
improper  payments  to  Por- 
tuguese officials  in  an  at- 
tempt to  boost  Southern's 
bid  to  buy  state-owned  gen- 
erating plants. 

A Southern  takeover 


might  motivate  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  step  to 
reduce  Britain's  high  elec- 
tricity prices  — by  breaking 
up  National  Power  into  sev- 
eral small,  competing 
power  firms. 

The  Government  con- 
tends that  National  Power 
and  PowerGen  control  only 
40  percent  of  the  market 
but,  between  4pm  and  6pm 
every  weekday  afternoon, 
the  National  Grid  would 
collapse  without  power 
from  these  two. 

They  can  name  their  price 
and  they  do:  during  these 
hours  the  price  of  electric- 
ity zooms  by  as  much  as  500 
percent.  During  last  Janu- 
ary’s cold  snap,  the  duopoly 
charged  more  than  50p  per 
kilowatt  hour  at  peak,  ver- 
sus 2p  charged  in  the  com- 
petitive off-peak  period. 

Monopoly  pricing  allows 
National  Power  to  earn  a 
hefty  20  per  cent  return  on 
capital,  making  it  an  irre- 
sistible target  for  American 
companies  like  Southern 
which  US  regulators  limit 
to  a 9 per  cent  profit. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that 
Southern  made  its  pitch  for 
NP  two  weeks  after  regula- 
tor Stephen  Littlechild 


Ian  King 


BET.  the  business-  ser- 
vices group  fighting  off  a 
hostile  £21  billion  bid 
from  rival  Rentokil.  yesterday 
received  a huge  boost  when 
M & G.  its  biggest  share- 
holder. said  it  would  he  reject- 
ing the  Rentokil  bid. 

M Ji  G.  which  holds  a 7.5  per 
cent  stake  in  BET.  said  it  had 
“little  difficulty"  In  support- 
ing the  BET  board. 

In  a letter,  published  by 
BET.  M & G praised  the  efforts 
of  John  Clark.  BET's  chief  ex- 
ecutive. and  said  he  had  res- 
cued a company  that  had  been 
in  a "parlous  state"  when  he 
took  over  at  the  helm  in  1991 . 

The  letter  continued:  "John 
has  been  consistent  in  setting 
out  his  plans  for  the  future 

and  is  now  delivering  results 
m line  with  these  strategies. 
We  see  his  future  at  BET  as  a 
key  issue  and  were  reassured 
to  hear  that  he  intends  to  stay 
for  some  time.” 

But  despite  the  backing  of 
M & G.  which  has  a history  of 
backing  incumbent  manage- 
ments against  hostile  bidders, 
most  City  analysts  still  be- 
lieve Rentokil  will  win  — al- 
beit narrowly  — when  the  bid 
ends  next  Friday. 

Interest  has  centred  on  the 
large  proportion  of  BET 
shares  which  have  changed 
hands  since  Rentokil 
launched  the  bid  in  February. 
It  is  thought  that  many  of 
these  shares  are  still  in  the 
hands  of  traders  who  are  be- 
lieved to  favour  Rentokil. 

Rentokil  shares  closed 
down 3p at  352p.  valuing  its 
bid  for  BET  at  just  under 
212'  .p.  BET  shares  closed 
down  Sp  at  312'  -p 


Armstrong  forced  on  defensive 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


LORD  Armstrong,  the  for- 
mer Cabinet  Secretary, 
was  forced  to  bring  a II 
his  old  political  skill  to  bear 
yesterday  as  disgruntled  in- 
vestors tackled  directors  of 
the  Bristol  and  West  Building 
Society  about  the  proposed 
£600  million  takeover  by  the 
Bank  of  Ireland. 

More  than  250  members 
turned  up  for  the  society's 
annua!  meeting  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  in  Bristol  to  hear  the 
proposed  deal  described  as  a 
“win-win"  transaction  that 
would  create  a strong  and 
competitive  new  force  In  retail 
financial  sendees. 

Lord  Armstrong,  who  has 
chaired  the  society  for  the  past 


three  years,  said  he  was  con- 
strained in  wbat  he  could  say 
for  legal  and  regulatory 
reasons.  But  he  defended  the 
proposed  link  with  the  Irish 
bank  and  the  distribution  to 
members  in  the  face  of  strong 
criticism  from  a small  number 
of  investors  that  the  society 
was  being  sold  too  cheaply. 

He  denied  that  the  move  had 
been  driven  by  the  society’s 
past  problems,  including  the 
heavy  loss  incurred  on  the 
now  sold  Hamptons  estate- 
agency  chain. 

"The  discussions  looked  en- 
tirely forward  to  the  fiiture 
and  what  was  best  for  mem- 
bers and  for  a society  of  our 
sort  of  size  in  a world  of  finan- 
cial services  which  has  been 
and  is  changing  very  fast."  he 
told  the  meeting. 


Fergus  Lyons,  an  investor 
who  has  previously  sought 
election  to  Bristol  and  West’s 
board,  said  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
had  got  the  society  for  a 
knock-down  price  but  the 
bank  was  "a  very  good  lift- 
boat  to  look  for”. 

Refuting  such  criticism, 
Lord  Armstrong  said  the 
board  believed  the  deal  repre- 
sented a fUU  and  fair  valuation 
and  one  that  reflected  the  po- 
tential of  the  society.  The 
multiple  of  1.67  times  book 
value  compared  favourably 
with  multiples  achieved  in  the 
financial  services  sector. 
Members  would  be  able  to 
judge  when  transfer  docu- 
ments were  sent  out  early- 
next  year. 

Several  investors  expressed 
concern  that  the  society-  was 


coming  under  the  controLof  a 
foreign  bank,  but  Lord  Arm- 
strong sought  to  allay  fear  on 
the  issue  of  regulation. 

He  said:  "I  think  there  is  a 
positive  advantage  if  we  want 
to  retain  our  identity  if  we  are 
in  partnership  with  an  institu- 
tion from  outside  this  country 
which  is  not  in  competition 
with  us  in  this  market” 

Lord  Armstrong  reiterated 
that  the  Bristol  and  West’s 
head  office  will  stay  in  Bristol 
and  that  the  transfer  of  busi- 
ness to  the  new  subsidiary  of 
the  Bank  oflreland  was  not 
expected  to  give  rise  to  any 
compulsory  redundancies. 

Earlier,  he  told  the  meeting 
that  the  society  had  performed 
strongly  and  ahead  of  expecta- 
tion in  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year. 


US  urges  faster  growth  on  Europe 


Ministers  pressed  over  budget  deficits, 
reports  SARAH  RYLE  hi  Washington 


THE  Chancellor.  Kenneth 
Clarke,  and  his  European 
counterparts  will  come 
under  pressure  from  the 
United  States  government  to 
boost  economic  growth  and  get 
budget  deficits  under  control 
when  the  Group  of  Seven  meet 
in  Washington  tomorrow. 

The  finance  ministers  of  the 
world’s  seven  most  powerful 
economies  are  set  to  thrash 
out  the  problems  that  have 
slowed  growth  in  industrial 
nations  and  especially  in 
Europe  ahead  or  the  G7  heads 
of  government  meeting  in 
Lyons. 

Britain  lias  performed  rela- 
tively well  in  key  areas  such 


as  output,  and  better  than  its 
most  important  European 
partners  Germany  and 
France  on  employment,  but 
Mr  Clarke  will  not  escape  the 
American  disquiet  about  the 
overall  European  underper- 
formance highlighted  by  the 
IMF  earlier  this  week. 

The  US  Treasury  secretary 
Robert  Rubin  warned  that  the 
US  would  look  to  its  European 
partners  to  put  their  houses  in 
order.  He  said  the  US  had  res- 
ponded to  criticism  of  the  sire 
of  its  budget  deficit  and  the 
alleged  benign  neglect  of  the 
dollar 

Mr  Rubin  snub  "We  were 
criticised  for  not  dealing  with 


our  fiscal  problems.  Now  we 
have  the  lowest  budget  deficit 

to  GDP  ratio  in  the  G7at  2per 
cent  this  fiscal  year  and  it  will 
be  lower  still  next  year.  We 
have  addressed  the  issue  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  told  us  to. 
Now  we  are  in  a very  strong 
position  to  ask  other 
countries  to  address  problems 
that  we  see." 

With  growth  at  the  top  of  the 
US  agenda.  Britain  will  be  in  a 
relatively  strong  position.  Ac- 
cording to  IMF  projections  in 
the  World  Economic  Outlook 
published  on  Wednesday. 
Britain's  output  will  grow  by 
2.2  per  cent  in  1996  against  a 
US  level  of  1 .8  per  cent  and  1 
percent  in  Germany. 

But  in  terms  of  budget  defi- 
cit. Britain  is  not  vet  out  of  the 
woods,  as  this  week's 
£‘»2  billion  nuhlii-.ee  tor  bor- 


rowing requirement  over- 
shoot demonstrated. 

“European  growth  is  very 
slow  and  clearly  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  Europe  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  tt  to 
strengthen,"  said  Mr  Rubin.  He 
welcomed  the  Bundesbank's 
decision  to  cut  both  leading  . 
base  rates  by  05  per  cent 

Although  the  concern  about 
the  dollar  has  eased  back  since 
the  last  spring  G7  meeting  in 
Washington,  currency  levels 
will  be  a key  element  of  tomor- 
row’s debate.  “When  finance 
ministers  get  together  they 
have  an  irresistable  urge  to 
talk  about  exchange  rates,” 
added  Mr  Rubin  and  although 
the  dolla  r and  the  yen  • 
relationship  has  improved 
over  the  last  year,  he  refused 
to  be  drawn  on  whatthe  appro- 
priate level  was. 


quietly  removed  tiie  last 
remaining  price  restric- 
tions on  the  duopoly . 

Some  Labour  Party  advi- 
sers are  looking  over  a plan 
to  break  up  NP  and  Power- 
Gen into  s in  gl^plant  com- 
panies, similar  to  the  sys- 
tem in  Australia.  Through  a 
so-called  “spin-off”  NP  and 
PowerGen  shareholders 
would  receive  shares  In  sev- 
eral new  power  companies. 

The  US  government  used 
such  a spin-off  to  dismantle 
the  AT&T  monopoly.  Every 
AT&T  shareholder  received 
stock  in  more  than  a 
dozen  new  corporations, 
which  now  compete  fiercely 
against  each  other. 

Labour  hesitates  to 
attack  the  power  duopoly 
because  it  does  not  want  to 
appear  to  hobble  British 
companies  planting  the 
Union  Jack  around  the 
globe  and  creating  jobs  in. 
theUK- 

But  the  concept  that  by 
overcharging  British  do- 
mestic customers.  UK  firms 
will  have  the  funds  to  com- 
pete against  foreign  opera- 
tors is  suspect.  When  com- 
panies fatten  on  excessive 
profits  in  home  markets, 
they  have  little  inclination 
to  sell  abroad. 

AT&T  scorned  foreign 
markets  until  it  was 
stripped  oflncrative  local 
phone  monopolies,  forcing 
the  firm  to  seek  opportuni- 
ties abroad. 

Gregory  Palast  is  an  indepen- 
dent expert  in  US  regulation. 


News  in  brief 


Police  report 
on  pools  firm 

A report  of  a police  investiga- 
tion into  criminal  allegations 
Involving  a sacked  senior  em- 
ployee in  the  stores  division  of 
retail  and  pools  group 
Littlewoods  has  been  sent  to 
the  Crown  Prosecution  Ser- 
vice and  the  Scottish  Procura- 
tor Fiscal’s  office,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday . The 
allegations  are  thought  to  in- 
volve the  circumstances  in 
which  new  contractors  were 
appointed. 

Littlewoods  said:  “This 
refers  to  an  internal  investiga- 
tion we  carried  out  into  the 
building  services  department 
at  the  end  of  last  year  and  the 
beginning  of  this  year  which 
led  to  three  people  being  dis- 
missed. The  matter  is  now  in 
the  hands  or  the  police  and 
because  it  is  sub  judice  we  can- 
not make  any  comment" 

It  is  understood  that  only 
one  of  the  three  sacked  people 
was  involved  in  the  police  in- 
vestigation. which  has  strong 
links  to  Scotland.  Merseyside 
Police  said  a file  on  the  case 
had  been  sent  to  the  Crown 
Prosecution  Service. 

Bank  cuts  300  jobs 

Yorkshire  Bank  is  to  axe  300 
head  office  jobs  following  a 
review  aimed  at  keeping  the 
business  competitive.  The 
bank  said  yesterday  it  would 
aim  to  achieve  the  cutback  at 
its  Leeds  office  by  redeploy- 
ment. voluntary  severance 
and  normal  staff  turnover,  but 
it  could  not  rule  out  compul- 
sory redundancies. 

Ihlks  will  be  held  with  staff 
in  the  coming  weeks  about  the 
job  losses,  which  add  to  the 
100,000 jobs  axed  from  the 
banking  industry  over  the 
past  five  years.  Yorkshire  has 
270  branches.  2.7  million  cus- 
tomers and  employs  6.500 
workers. 
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Saturday  Notebook 

Markefthat  needs- 

to  be  on  its  mettle 


Patrick  Donovan 


WHISPERS  are  circulat- 
ing about  the  London 
metal  markets.  Some 
should  be  dismissed  as  scurri- 
lous tales  of  nuschevious  in- 
tent Others  are  simply  fantas- 
tic. Either  way.  the  rumours 
persist  And  however  objec- 
tively you  try  to  approach  the 
subject  the  web  of  allegedly- 
irregular  trades,  uncovered 
by  lawyers  Investigating 
Codelco.  the  Chilean  copper 
concern,  suggest  that  there 
are  sound  reasons  to  be  con- 
cerned about  how  this  market 
is  run. 

Earlier  this  week.  Codelco 
issued  a writ  against  a second 
London-based  commodity 
broker  over  suspect  metals 
deals.  This  is  just  the  latest 
step  in  the  long-running  Chil- 
ean inquiry  into  how  the  com- 
pany lost  $178  million  in  cop- 
per futures  trading.  And.  in 
toe  process,  important  ques- 
tions are  being  raised  about 
dealing  practices  in  London 


and  other  major  financial 
centres. 

THia  jg  damaging  wnnngh 
for  the  market  But  this  sort  of 
allegation  fliels  the  rumour 
mill  And.  unless  the  London 
Metals  Exchange  (LME) 
addresses  the  problem,  there 
is  a danger  that  the  uncer- 
tainty this  creates  will  deal  a 
damaging  blow  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  entire  market 

All  this  should  be  of  wider 
public  concern.  The  LME  may 
be  virtually  unknown  outside 
toe  arcane  world  of  commod- 
ity trading.  But  this  market  is 
important  The  prestige  and 
success  of  the  market  under- 
pins the  City’s  status  as  a 
world-ranking  financial  cen- 
tre— one  reason  why  so  many 
overseas  banks  bring  money 
and  jobs  to  London  rather 
than  any  of  the  City’s  Euro- 
pean competitors. 

The  LME  is,  after  all,  the 
world’s  biggestnon-ferrous 
TnefaTsmarkaf-,  turning  trenra 

staggering  £2^00  million  last 
year.  It  is  toe  tenth  biggest 
exchange  of  any  kind  in  the 
entire  world  and  generates 
around  £250  million  a year  for 
Britain's  invisible  earnings. 

Growing  by 700 per  cent 
over  thepasteight  years,  it 
has  made  London  the  global 
centre  for  metal  dealing.  The 
price  set  daily  for  copper  in 
London,  for  example,  would 
act  as  the  reference  for  metal 
being  mined  in  Chile  and  fin- 
ished cable  products  sold  by 
firms  like  BICC  and  big  pro- 
ducers in  Russia. 

UNLIKE  other  futures 
markets  which  are 
largely  the  preserve  of 
City  speculators,  the  LME  is 
unusual  because  of  toe  extent 
to  which  it  is  used  by  leading 
manufacturers  to  hedge  them- 
selves against  toe  risk  of 
changes  in  the  metal  price.  It 
has  a virtual  monopoly  of 
deals  carried  out  for  this  pur- 
pose in  copper,  alumni  urn, 
zinc,  nickel  and  tin.  Hence,  it 
plays  a vital  strategic  role  for 
big  manufacturing  industry. 

Yet,  the  LME  continues  to 
operate  in  an  information  vac- 
uum. Unlike  toe  Stock  Ex- 
change. LIFFE  or  other  main 
London  markets,  the  LME 
puts  toe  bare  minimum  of  in- 
formation into  the  public  do- 
main. Its  dealings  do  not  come 
under  the  same  kind  of  scru- 
tiny as  those  on  toe  equity 
market  The  LME  will  reply 
that  its  doings  are  made  public 
through  the  20,000  screens 
which  are  linked  Into  the  mar- 
ket  around  the  world.  It  in- 


sists that  the  market  rigor- 
ously  polices  its  own  rules  and 
that  any  transgressor  is  ruth- 
lessly brought  to  book . 

But  this  Is  the  problem.  The 
LME  puts  far  too  much  stress 
on  keeping  its  own  house  in 
order  And  this  is  creating  ten- 
sions with  other  regulators 
with  a brief  over  the  metal 
markets.  It  is  a recipe  for 
chaos,  the  inevitable  result  of 
trying  to  police  any  market 
with  an  overlapping  system  of 
different  regulators. 

Under  current  rules,  the  Se- 
curities and  Investments 
Board  is  responsible  for  over- 
seeing toe  running  of  the  ac- 
tual market  But  the  members 
themselves  are  answerable 
both  to  the  LME  and  the  Secu- 
rities and  Futures  Authority 
This  unwieldy  system  Is  not 
working.  The  main  problem  is 
that  neither  the  SFA  nor  the 
SIB  have  the  resources  or  au- 
thority to  oversee  satisfacto- 
rily the  entire  market.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  growing 
concerns  about  the  effective 
ness  of  the  SIB,  in  particular, 
as  it  does  not  have  the  power 
to  impose  fines.  And  its  only 
real  sanction  is  very  rarely 
used  because  it  involves  with- 
drawing authorisation,  a pu- 
nitive penalty  which  would 
force  the  miscreant  out  of  the 
entire  market. 

So  how  many  LME  traders 
has  the  SIB  seen  fit  to  disci- 
pline? Yesterday  the  regulator 
was  flatly  refusing  to  say.  Dis- 
closing such  information 
could  lay  the  informant  open 
to  a custodial  sentence  of  up  to 
two  years  under  Section  174  of 
the  Financial  Service  Act  So 
much  for  the  transparency  of 
the  markets. 

a ND  what  of  the  SFA. 

/\  which  is  responsible  for 
/ \making  sure  firms  do  not 
trade  when  bust  or  hoodwink 
customers?  The  watchdog's 
tally  of  successful  investiga- 
tion is  a big  fat  zero.  During 
its  entire  career  of  monitoring 
the  metals  market  it  has  not 
disciplined  a single  trader. 

Not  that  investigation  can 
be  that  easy  as  there  are 
strong  cultural  and  opera- 
tional differences  between  the 
SFA  and  the  LME  which  have 
hampered  co-operation. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  surrounding  irreg- 
ular metals  trades , the  impor- 
tant issue  now  is  for  the  mar- 
ket to  be  perceived  to  be  well 
regulated.  Labour's  City  team 
are  known  to  be  keen  on 
shaking  up  toe  entire  way  in 
which  the  financial  markets 
are  policed. 

One  solution  which  has 
growing  support  within  the 
market  is  to  set  up  a Trading 
and  Markets  Authority  to  take 
over  the  running  of  the  SFA 
together  with  all  the  City's  dif- 
ferent exchanges.  Such  an. 
organisation  would  ensure 
that  every  one  of  the  City's 
different  markets  marches  to 
the  same  beat  They  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  controls, 
disclosure  requirements  and 
penalties.  This  mega-regula- 
tor would  be  in  a far  better 
position  to  build  up  toe  staff 
and  resources  to  carry  out 
effective  investigations. 

Any  regulatory  upheaval 
must  be  careful  not  to  hamper 
toe  entrepreneurial  risk-tak- 
ing culture  of  the  LME  which 
has  made  the  market  such  a 
success.  But  the  LME  is  doing 
itself  no  favours  by  refusing  to 
face  up  to  the  allegations  sur- 
rounding toe  rumoured  mar- 
ket transgressions. 

The  LME  should  recognise 
that  its  aversion  to  publicity  is 
inappropriate  and  even 
counter-productive  for  such 
an  Important  commodity  mar- 
ket It  is  time  for  the  LME  to 
cede  regulatory  control  to  an 
outside  regulatory  body.  - 
Unless  toe  market  is  pre- 
pared to  initiate  this  change,  it 
may  find  that  this  task  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  front- 
bench  City  team  of  an  incom- 
ing Labour  government 


HSBC’s  non-famous  five 
received  total  of  £4.62m 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 


THE  highest-paid  five  em- 
ployees at  HSBC  bank  last 
year  received  combined  sala- 
ries worth  £4.62  million  — 

with  one  unnamed  employee 
earning  more  than  £1.4 
million. 

Payments  included  £1.26 
million  worth  of  "induce- 
ments" to  encourage  certain 
individuals  to  join  toe  com- 
pany, according  to  HSBC's 
annual  report 
Their  pay  does  not  include 
any  commission  or  perfor- 
mance related  bonuses.  HSBC 
said. 

The  bank  declined  to  iden- 
tify toe  employees  although 
the  top  two  earners  received 
higher  salaries  than  any  of  toe 
bank’s  directors. 

The  top-paid  board  director 


was  Hong  Kong-based  John 
Gray  who  saw  his  salary  soar 
from  £880.000  to  the  £1  million 
mark  thanks  to  a huge  “expa- 
triate benefit  package"  which 
included  £537 .000  worth  of 
housing  and  other  benefits  in 
kind. 

The  payments  are  "normal 
within  the  location  In  which 
he  was  employed".  HSBC 
added. 

HiS  salary  overshadows  the 
salary  of  the  bank’s  chairman, 
Sir  William  Purves.  whose 
pay  increased  fay  £47.000  to 
£680,000. 

• Rolls-Royce,  the  jet-engine 
and  power  turbine  maker, 
paid  no  bonus  to  its  eight  exec- 
utive directors  last  year  after 
handing  out  £324,000  in  1994, 
Its  annual  report  disclosed. 

It  normally  makes  pay- 
ments of  up  to  20  per  cent  of 
salaries  if  internal  cash  and 
profitability  goals  are  met. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.38 
Austria  15.41 
Belgium  45.24 
Canada  10150 
Cyprus  0.7005 
Denmark  9 56 
Finland  7.10 


Franca  7.47 
Germany  2.2100 
Greece  357.00 
Hong  Kona  n S3 
India  51.27 
Ireland  0 9375 
Israel  4.81 


ISlLffiL-  Singapore  2.08 
Marta  0.5335  South  A Inca 

Netherlands  2.4725  Spain  ! 84.00 
New  Zealand  21525  Sweden  1000 
Norway  9 S7  SwUzartem  1 7825 

Portugal  227.00  Turkey  1 06,805 
Saudi  AraOla  5 65  USA  14825 
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sets  a bold 
course  for 


KEITH  HARPER  and  JOANNA  WALTERS 
observe  the  Norwegians  arriving  in  London 


% 


■ ^'VAERNBR.  the  Nor- 
mm  wegian  giant  which 

this  week  paid  £904 

■ jllion  for  Trafalgar 
House,  intends  turning  Lon- 
don Into  the  engineering  and 
contracting  capital  of  the 

‘ world. 

Th  is  audacious  attitude, 
comes  from  Kvaemsr's  for- 
mer president  sad  now  Trafal- 
gar House’s  chairman,  Erik 
Tonseth,  Id  the  eight  years  be 
was  in  charge  ofKvaerner.Mr 
Tonseth  managed  to  make  xt 
one  of  the  world’s  few  profit- 
able shipbuilding  companies. 

Trafalgar  House,  however, 
is  his  biggest  challenge.  It 
requires  vis  ion  to  launch 
yourself  as  afnlly-fledged 
multinational  by  taking  an  an 
ailing  British  companywith 
debts  of  almost  £1  billion  and 
losses  last  year  of  £320  million. 

One  of  the  most  precious 
stones  in  the  Trafalgar  House 
crown  is  Cunard,  another 
lacklustre  past  of  the  olddy- 
nasty,  but  with  a name  brand 
still  capable  of  stirring  the 
imagination.  With  losses  of 

£16  rainifwi.  Trafalgar  TTmicp’g 

passenger  shipping  division 
needs  an  overhaul. 

Mr  Tonseth  arrived  in  Lon- 
don only  this  week  to  seal  the 
deal,  yet  the  Trafalgar  House 
board  has  already  been  purged 
of  all  hut  three  of  its  directors. 
Those  remaining  are  likely  to 
be  employed  in  assessing  po- 
tential bidders  for  the  com- 
mercial property  and  Cunard  ■ 
passenger  shipping  arms. 

John  Fletcher,  executive  di- 
rector responsible  for  busi- 
ness development  and  mar-  . 
keting,  Peter  Ward,  chief 
executive  of  Cunard.  and  Alan 
Winter,  executive  director  res- 
ponsible fbr  commercial  prop-, 
erty,  survived  the  clear-out 

The  slim  new  board  consist- 
ing of  Mr  Tonseth,.  Jan  Magne 
Heggelund,  finance  director, 
Jan  Grave,  legal  director,- - 
Fletcher.  MrWard  and  Mr 
Winter  met  on  Thursday. The 
property  arm  is  up  far  sale 
and  attracting  some  attention. 

Mr  Ward  last  week  made  an 
impassioned  plea  for  troubled 
Cunard  to  be  given  time  tb. . 
rebuild  its  track  record  rather 
than  be  subject  to  a fire  sale. 

Mr  Tonseth  and  Mr  Hegge- 
lund  will  now  have  to  reside 
almost  permanently  to  Lon- 
don and  new  offices  are  being  ’ 
sought  Senior  executives 
from  both  companies  unds^ 


lined  the  new  spirit  of  co-oper- 
ation by  immediately  sitting 
down  together  to  prepare  a bid 
with  a supplier  for  which  they 
had  ari£nally  been  ccmrpet- 
ing.- 

Kvaeraer’s  own  success 
story  suggests  that  toe  tdd  Tra- 
falgar hoard  believed  that  it 
has  something  special  to  offer. 
White  warid  shipbuilding  was 
tathe  doldruma  in  the  Eight- 
ies, Mr  TcmseQi  believed  tost 
it  would  not  last  indefinitely 
and  that  ageing  fleets  would 
eventually  have  to  be 
replaced.  Kvaerner  accu- 
rately forecast  that  it  could, 
benefit  from  the  increasingly 
popularity  cfleisure  ships — 

firm  ting  gambling  smA  gntop 

fa  foment  palaces: 

Mr  Tonseth.  quiet  and 
scholarly  looking,  joined 
Kvaerner  from  Norsk  Hydro, 
Norway's  largest  industrial 
company,  in  1968 and  began 
casting  his  eye  round  the 
dapped-out  shipyards  of 
Europe.  He  quickly  spied  the 
Govanshipyard  to  Glasgow. 
Under  British  Shipbuilders  it 
was  floundering  and  Mrs 
Thatcher  wanted  out  ft  was 
sold  to  Kvaerner  for  £8  mil- 
lion. With  it  came  the  2,000- 
strong  workforce. 

With  a £30  million  cash  In- 
jection and  a pnmingof staff 
to  around  1,400,  Kvaerner  has 
changed  the  yard’s  fortunes. 
Govan.  which  now  employs 
3^00,  has  been  transformed 
from  one  making  annual 
losses  of  £45  mHUon  to  one 
which  last  year  revealed  a £2 
million  profit  Its  operations 
range  from  the  design  and 
stgiplyofbydropowereqxdp- 
ment  to  services  to  the  gas  and 
oil  supply  industry. 

. Kvaerner  was  attracted  by 
Trafalgar  House’s  contacts  in 
the  Asia-Pacfic  rim,  where  al- 
most half  its  business  has  been, 
conducted.  Kvaerner  Is  no-  ' 
ticeably weaktooreandwaHts 
to  penetrate  the  market.ln  . 
Joint  ventures  with  China  and 
India. . - . 

Trafalgar  House’s  expertise 
is  in  building  chemical  ffljd  oil 
installations  wherea*  * 
Kvaerner's  knowledge  lies  in 
extracting  ofi  andgasandpip- 
teg  if  ashore:  a.  combination  of 
their  efforts  couldhave  fttelL- 
tog  impact  an  theraarkek  But 
before  this,  the  newmanage- 
ment  must  take  some  unpalat- 
able decisions.  Reducing  staff 
is  likely  to  be  one  of  them. 


Banker  resorts 
to 


Ksvtn  Rafferty  In  Sofia 


THE  European  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment  duly  wan  a 
new  lease  of  life  in  Sofia  this 
week  with  the  doubling  cf  its 
capital  to  20  billion  ecus  (£165 
billion).  But  the  unanswered 
question  was  whether  the 
bank's  president,  Jacques  de 
Larosidre,  would  get  his  own 
new  lease  when  his  first  term 
ends  next  year. 

LambertoDini,  Italian 
prime  minister — at  least 
until  tomorrow — and  chair- 
man of  the  governors,  said  he 
would  be  the  first  to  back  Mr 
deLarosifireforauew  term. 

The  bank  president  invoked 
metaphysics  to  duck  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  hewould  stay 
on.  The  decision  depended  on 
“God,  iiamelymy  existence  on 
(hip  planet,  the  shareholders, 
and  my  own  view  of  the 
matter." 

Mr  de  Larosidre  has  put  an 

end  to  virtually  all  the  sout- 

searching  about  whether 
there  is  a need  for  the  EBRD. 
“The  progress  of  the  bank 

has  been  outstanding.’’  de- 

dared  Mr  Dini.  who  praised 

the  number  of  loans  and.  oper- 
ations agreedupon,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  projects,  the  amount 
ofequitypatticiPfftitHj,  the 


emphasis  ontoe  private  seo-  - 
tor — which  now  accountsfor 
60  per  cent  of  lending — and 
the  bank’s  catalytic  role  in  - 
promotingmarket  reforms. 

’ ‘Under  Jacques  de  Larosito 
and  Ron  Freeman,"  said  David 
Lipton,  head  of  the  USda2ega- 
tion,  “the  EBRD  has  become 
an  eCOcientorganisation  and 
a strong  catalyst  of  transition 
for  its  region." 

Of  the  protests  voiced  by 
shareholders  only  two  years 
ago,  there  were  onlyafew  - 
echoes.  Switzerland’s  Jean-  . 
Pascal  Delamuraz  alluded  to 
the  predominance  of  French 
nffirtals  In  the  upper  echelons 
and  the  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  repestedhis  call for  . 
toe  board  (^directors  to  be ; 
slimmed  down. 

*TMrectPrt  should  increas- 
ingly ctrocantrate  an  strategic 
issues  and  leave  day-today 
mehagwneat  to  management. 
A leaner,  fitter  board  will  . 
underpin  this  approach,"  said 

Mr  Clarke,  who  Objects  to  the 
23  government-appointed  di-  ■ 
rectors  who  receive  salaries  of 
In  excess  oC $100500  each- 

Japan’s  Kosuke  Nakafairs ' 
disagreed,  saying  that  toe 
EBRD  was  so  important  that 
Japan  bad  to  have  its  own  rep- 
resentative in  London  atthe 

tank,  not  just jettingin  from 

Tokyo  from  time  to  time.  .. 
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JOHN  GLOVER  profiles  the  money  manager  challenging  the  financial  establishment 


ARIXNEB$1ER;^ 
though  Swiss,  a 
money  manager 
andindecently 
rich,  is  not  your 

nmrmal  gnmiw-  A iUnrtrJ-HTO  . 

figure,  wife  Lmkhairand 
tradgmark  bow-tie,  he  has 
fought  alomly  battle  fro- the 
past  fonr  years  against  toe 
management  ofOnion  Bank  of 
Switzeriand.oueofthfi  . 
bastions  of  the  Swiss  financial 
establishment.  j 

Mr  Ebner  won  his  position  - 
as  DBS’s  resident  pest  bytak-  - 
inga  large  stake  in  the  bank's 


through  BK  Virion,  an  ini 
modfhhdbe  set  spin  3S92.  At 
cue  point,  he  thearetically  . 
controlled  almost  20  percent 
of  top  votes. 

The  regjstered&haras  have 
a nominal  value  bfSfr2d<£U) 
and  have  complex  ownership 
restrictions  attached.  She  fear 
more  liquid  bearer  shares 


haves  nominal  value  of 
SfrltW.  In  effect  registered 
shares  have  five  times  as 
many  votes  as  do  the  bearers. 
However,  UBS  also  has  an 
article  inits  statutes  limiting 
any  single  shareholder  or 
group  of  shareholders  to  5 per 
cent  c£  toe  votes.  This  pre- 
vents a takeover  an  the  cheap 

»mH  Tnalring  ft  hart^  tn  rtialndgp 

- - 

agreed  toby^areholders  to 
’November 1994 — to  .unify  the 
bank's  share  structure  by 

HunrfhmiiwgUl  t^Anharnt 

tato  bearers,  la  behind  part  of 
toe  bitterness  between  the 
two  sides.  The  move  would 
have  hit  Mr  Ebmr  by  reduc- 
ing his  clout  and  tiie  value  of 
his  investment  Mr  Ebner 
challenged  the  rtapi^nn  nfHw 
November  meeting  in  court 
The  case  is  stm  pending. 

It  then  emerged  that  UBS 
had  bought  some  of  its  own 


WITZEKLAND  has  a lot  of  chocolate,  clocks,  moun- 
and  banks,  hut  especially  banks,  writes  John 
( Gfooer.  According  to  the  Swiss  bankers’  association,  there 
I were  5^00  banking  outlets  employing  112,000  people  in 
I 1994,  approximately  &8  per  cent  of  the  workforce. 

I Yet  it  is  a had  moment  for  bank  staff,  one- third  of  whom 
I conld  lose  their  jobs  to  industry  restructuring.  True,  for- 
eigners  still  squirrel  their  cash  away  in  the  Alps.  Bnt  they 
use  branches  to  Zurich  and  Geneva  and  technology  Is 
squeezing  out  smaller  branches. 

I But  the  bulk  of  the  restructuring  of  the  industry  Is  still 
I to  come.  ‘‘It’s  a question  of  time,”  says  Niklaus  Blattner,  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  bankers* 

{ association. 


1 shares  using  forward  con- 
I tracts  bridging  the  date  of  &e 
| November  meeting.  The 
I shares  were  voted  with  the 
I board  by  the  previous  owner, 

| who  was  risking  nothing,  and 
may  have  been  decisive  In  the 
i outcome.- They  also  fell  In 
I price  after  the  meeting. 

1 prompting  Mr  Ebner  to  ask 
magistrates  to  open  a crimi- 
] nal  investigation  into  whether 


(Vntn.lv  A - -At tha  24th  Tntftraatioiial  In  venters  Pair  in  Geneva.  Belgian 

Luc  Deprez  rides  his  electric  motor-powered  mobile  suitcase  photograph:  donald  stampfu 

Spring  power  of  flower 


JOHN  GLOVER  in 
Genoa  witnesses 
the  passion  as 
Euroflora  blooms 

m GARDENER  in  blue 
municipal  overalls  sur- 
^^mveys  two  offals  col- 
leagues toktagsotrrenfr  pho- 
tos of  each  other  in  toe  classic, 
xtmaiflsance^tyfe  Kalian  gar- 

flwi  ftay  turn*  jnst finished 
setting  up.  Employed  by  toe 
Florence  council  parks  de- 
partment, they  and  their  gar- 
den left  home  last  bfcaaday. 
They  have  been  working  on  it 
ever  since. 

Tfs  tradition,  passion,'1  he 
says  in  a setft  Tuscan  accent 
“For  ns  toere'sno  return  on 
it”  . . 

HepoinisdowntbehaHto 

where  other  gardeners  are 
shooting  at  each  other  tn 


French  as  they  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  what  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  Mickey  Mouse’s 
ears.  “They  might  get  a return 
in  image.  But  really,  it's  pas- 
sion,” he  says. 

“They”  are  from  Disney- 
land Paris.  On  their  stand, 
water  squirts  a couple  of 
metres  Into  toe  air  from  fake, 
mos&covered  tree  stumps. 
each  spout  accompanied  by 
Donald  Duck  quacking  noises. 
The  centrepiece  of  the  Disney- 
land Show  is  a huge  floral  rep- 
resentation ofMlckeywear- 
ing  a wizard's  hat  Late  on 

Thursday  evening.  It  is  begin- 
ning to  take  shape. 

Euroflora,  a giant  exhibi- 
tion offlowers,  plants  and  gar- 
den accoutrements  which 
opens  hare  today,  is  no  ordi- 
nary flower  show.  It  sprawls 
over 150,000  square  metres  of 
the  Genoa  Fiera  (exhibition 
centre);  enough  rdHed-up  lawn 
to  cover  two  football  fields 

hides  the  15,000  tons  of  sand 


Eurvcots 


and  soil  used  to  create  the 
stands;  and  It  took  4,000  work- 
ers and  gardeners  to  prepare 
it 

The  exhibits  cover  the  foil 
spectrum  of  the  plant  world, 
from  tiny  bonsais  to  a 14- 
metre  high  American  oak. 

After  two  years  in  the  dol- 
drums as  recession-struck 
consumers  mimed  spending 
on  luxuries,  the  flower  busi-  • 
ness  is  blooming  once  again. 

It  started  sptouting  interna- 
tionally in  the  mid-eighties. 
Since  1985,  Holland  , which  " 
leads  the  flower  world,  has 
raised  its  production  57  per 
cent  followed  by  Germany  (up 
26  per  cent),  France  and  Italy, 
which  grew  their  industries 
by  25  and  23  per  cent  respec- 
tively. • 

The  developing  world  Is 
also  starting  to  say  it  with 
flowers.  For  toe  first  time,  this 
year’s  Euroflora — it  is  held 
only  once  every  five  years — 
has  stands  from  Cameroon, 
Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Russia  and  Lithua- 
nia, alongside  the  traditional 
exhibitors  from  western 
Europe  and  the  Americas- 
• FrenchMPsarethreaten- 
Jng  to  use  economic  flower 
power  in  an  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  Dutch  to  end  liberal 
policies  on  drags  and  back  up 
a personal  campaign  by  Presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac,  lo rites 
Paul  Webster  in  Paris. 

A No  Tulips  from  Amster- 
dam petition  has  been  drawn 
up  by  a lobby  afGaullist  MPs. 
They  believe  that  a boycott  of 
Dutch  flowers  and  bulbs 
would  be  more  effective  than 
the  present  French  reaction, 
which  Includes  Paris’s  reflisal 
to  extend  ED  open-frontier 
agreements  to  visitors  from 
Holland. 


toe  board  had  wilftilly  dam- 
aged toe  bank. 

Mr  Elmer's  battle  centres  on 
his  call  for  management  to 
prioritise  shareholders*  inter- 
ests. It  has  not  made  him  Mr 
Popularity,  but  Mr  Ebner  is 
not  Interested.  He  Is  no  more 
loved  by  toe  average  Swiss 
than  the  banking  establish- 
menL  This  is  not  surprising, 
since  the  strategy  he  hopes  to 


foist  on  to  the  UBS  board  is 
scaling  back  of  the  bank’s  retail 
activities  in  Switzerland. 

Analysts  and  large  inves- 
tors believe  Mr  Elmer's  de- 
mands that  the  bank  change 
its  strategy  may  Increase  toe 
bank’s  meagre  returns  to 
shareholders,  in  the  short 
term  at  least. 

The  Swiss  know  that  either 
chopping  capacity  or  a mega- 
merger like  one  proposed  by 
CS  Holdings  last  week  and 
rejected  by  UBS  board  will 
lead  to  a huge  wave  of  lay-oflk 
in  the  banking  industry  as 
compel!  tors  follow  DBS’s  lead. 

At  the  meeting,  the  bank's 
management  deftly  played  on 
those  fears  to  beat  off  Mr 
Ebuer’s  move  to  block  the  elec- 
tion afRobert  Stnder,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  toe  bank  since  1988, 
as  chairman  of  the  board.  “It 
has  become  fashionable 
throughout  the  business  com- 
munity to  regard  staff-cutting 


as  the  top  priority  fbr  manage- 
ment,” raid  Mr  Stnder.  “It 


as 

ment, 

would  be  more  sensible  to  see 
the  task  of  an  enterprise  as  the 
creation  of  jobs,  providing  this 
can  be  done  profitably." 

This  is  hugely  humbug 
since  UBS  will  shed  around 
1.000 staff  this  year  alone. 
Even  so,  Mr  Ebner  and  other 
big  investors  maintain  that 
the  bank  has  not  wielded  the 
axe  with  sufficient  verve. 

Disagreements  within  the 
establishment  do  not  nor- 
mally become  public  in  Swit- 
zerland. However,  though  Mr 
Studer  was  elected  with  a 
comfortable  © per  cent  of  the 
votes,  37  per  cent  of  sharehold- 
ers. including  several  institu- 
tions. voted  against  him. 
Following  the  outcome,  the 
bank's  bearer  shares  fell  4.5 
per  cent  as  large  investors 
gave  up  hoping  for  swift 
action.  Martin  Ebner  is  not  go- 
ing to  fade  away. 


German  media  titans 
face  trial  by  black  box 


Frederick  Studamann 
in  Berlin 


JR  FTER  decades  of  lag- 
ging  behind,  toe  Ger- 
^P^kman  television  Industry 
is  on  the  threshold  of  a revolu- 
tion which  is  set  to  spawn 
Europe’s  most  lucrative 

mafferf,  mn- 

suming  billions  of  marks  and 
In  the  process,  possibly,  the 
scalps  of  a few  media  titans. 

Centre  stage  in  this  new 
business  drama  is  pay -TV, 
cHn  Tn  ftg  infancy  in  Ger- 
many. Currently,  only  one 
channel.  Premiere,  is  run  on 
subscription.  By  the  end  of 
this  year,  however,  there 
conld  be  more  than  50  pay-TV 
channels  on  offer. 

The  key  players  ar^  Mu- 
nich-based KLrchGroup, 
which  has  its  roots  in  pro- 
gramme distribution,  and  toe 
media  giant  Bertelsmann,  al- 
ready pitted  against  each 
other  in  the  terrestrial  free-to- 
air  market  where  Bertels- 
mann  is  a dominantshare- 
holder  tn  RTL,  Germany's 


biggest  commercial  channel, 
and  Kirch  controls  the  num- 
ber two  channel.  Sat-1. 

This  conflict  has  now 
spread  into  pay-TV  where, 
ironically,  toe  companies 
have  in  the  past  worked 
together  through  Premiere,  in 
which  both  hold  stakes. 

fas  March.  Bertelsmann  an- 
nounced an  alliance  with 
Rupert  Murdoch's  B-Sky-B 
and  Canal  Plus  of  France  to 
establish  a pay-TV  company 
in  Germany,  provisionally 
called  NewCo.  Meanwhile. 
Kirch  has  signed  a long-term 
distribution  deal  with  the 
American  media  companies 
Viacom  and  Paramount  to 
supply  programming  for  its 
pay-TV  ventures. 

The  battle  might  well  be  de- 
cided by  something  more  mod- 
est—a black  box.  For  viewers 
to  watch  programmes  on 
either  of  the  proposed  net- 
works they  will  need  a set-top 
decoder. 

lb  develop  this,  MMBG,  a 
consortium  of  the  major  Ger- 
man television  companies, 
was  set  up  last  year  to  estab- 


lish an  industry-standard  sys- 
tem. Bertelsmann  readily 
joined  up.  but  Kirch  dragged 
its  feet 

Then  early  this  year  Kirch 
announced  it  would  not  by 
joining  MMBG  but  would  In- 
stead develop  its  own  decoder, 
through  an  alliance  with 
Metro,  Europe's  largest  retail- 
ing group,  and  Vebaoom,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  utility  giant 
Veha. 

And  it  said  it  would  be 
launching  its  “d-box"  decoder 
this  summer,  several  months 
ahead  of  MMBG's  rival  sys- 
tem. 

So  far,  Bertelsmann  has  not 
responded  to  Kirch’s  pre-em- 
tive  strike.  Officially,  toe  com- 
pany says  that  while  Kirch 
may  launch  first,  MMBG  has 
the  better  technology.  But 
quality  may  not  be  enough. 

Events  in  Germany  bear  ob- 
vious similarities  to  toe  early 
battle  between  Sky  and  BSB  In 
Britain.  Both  came  to  toe  mar- 
ket wi  to  different  receiver 
technologies,  but  it  quickly  be- 
came apparent  that  there  was 
room  for  only  one. 


-■  ^ 


Update 


□ European  monetary  affairs 
commissioner Tves-Thibault 
de  Silggy  is  recommending 
that  Germany  be  added  to  the 
list  ofEurqpean  Union 
countries  running  excessive 
deficits,  according  to  commis- 
sion sources.  EU  finance  min- 
isters will  consider  his  report 
on  June  3 when  they  decide 
which  countries  are  meeting 
the  deficit  levels  required  for 
monetary  union. 

□ Further  jobs  losses  are 
expected  at  Royal  Dutch 
Shell,  the  Anglo-DutchoU 


group,  as  a result  of  its  deci- 
sion to  cut  refinery  capacity 
in  Europe  and  expand  In 
South-east  Asia.  Group 
chairman  Cor  Herkstroeter 
said  yesterday  that  Euro- 
pean overcapacity  would  be 
cut.  but  he  set  no  timetable 
for  the  closures.  He  said 
projects  in  toe  Czech  repub- 
lic, Hungary.  Poland.  Bul- 
garia and  Russia  were  being 
hampered  by  national  legal 
systems. 

□ Mercedes-Benz  is  to  invest 
more  than  £250 million  in  a car 


plant  in  Juiz  de  Fora,  Brazil, 
to  make  its  A-ctess  luxury  sa- 
loons. The  first  cars  are  due 
off  the  production  line  In  1998. 
The  plant  is  expected  to  em- 
ploy about  1.500  people  and 
create  a further 5,000 jobs  in 
the  country’s  motor  compo- 
nents industry. 

□ Greece’s  state  telecom 
OTE  started  trading  on  the 
country’s  main  stock  mar- 
ket yesterday  following  toe 
sale  of  6 per  cent  of  its 
shares  in  a public  offering, 
last  month. 
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Britain  loves  shops — the 
investing,  the  building  and 
the  spending.  ROGER  COWE 
visits  Swindon,  the  former 
railway  town  cashing  in 
on  the  latest  leisure  craze 


Loco 
at  the 
sales 


SWINDON  has 

made  a good  Fist  of 
becoming  a new- 
age  town.  Never 
mind  manufactur- 
ing. the  rtiture  lies 
with  offices,  distribution  cen- 
tres. hi-tech  bits  and  pieces  — 
and  shops.  The  conspicuous 
consumerism  which  charac- 
terised the  late-i980s  boom 
may  have  faded,  but  there  is 
still  no  shortage  of  eager  shop- 
pers ready  to  get  into  their 
cars  and  dip  into  their  wallets 
or  purses. 

Indeed,  there  will  be  more 
new  out-of-town  shopping 
space  opened  in  the  1990s  than 
in  the  ronsumerist  eighties. 
And  spending  money,  even  if 
you  haven’t  got  it,  has  become 
so  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
national  psyche  that  it  has  be- 
come a leisure  activity  — 
though  not  yet  quite  a sport. 

Swindon,  once  a railway 
town,  has  taken  to  this  with  a 
vengeance.  True,  it  is  still 
home  to  Rover  and  Honda,  but 
they  are  owned  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Japanese  respec- 
tively. The  British  invest  in 
shops. 

There  is  a new  indoor  mar- 
ket at  one  end  of  town,  a 
dowdy  shopping  precinct  has 
been  given  a face! iff  and  the 
town’s  main  shopping  centre 
— named  .after  isambard  King- 
dom Brunei  — has  been  ex- 
panded and  upgraded. 

The  railway  sheds,  where 


Brunei's  magnificent  engines 
were  once  built,  are  a potent 
symbol  of  Britain's  transfor- 
mation from  the  leading  In- 
dustrial power  of  the  last  cen- 
tury to  a rather  downmarket 
shopping  arcade  and  lottery- 
financed  heritage  centre. 

On  Wednesday,  work  began 
on  converting  the  foundry  and 
the  boiler  shop  into  another 
shopping  centre.  It  will  not  be 
merely  one  more  tawdry  mall, 
with  its  familiar  array  of  de- 
partment stores,  clothing  and 
shoe  shops.  This  centre  will 
sell  the  products  which  those 
shops  cannot  sell — ends  of 
ranges,  last  year’s  fashions, 
colours  wh  ich  proved  unpopu- 
lar, odd  sizes— at  bargain 
prices. 

The  "Great  Western  de- 
signer outlet  village"  has  been 
named  in  honour  of  Brunei's 
Great  Western  Railway, 
which  is  being  flogged  off  at  a 
knock-down  price  to  a public 
conditioned  to  expect  a bar- 
gain. It  is  part  of  what  has 
been  christened  the  Church- 
ward redevelopment 

George  Jackson  Church- 
ward was  the  locomotive,  car- 
riage and  wagon  superinten- 
dent of  the  GWR  early  this 
century.  He  is  credited  with 
the  heavy  investment  in 
lathes,  milling,  drilling  and 
other  machinery  which  made 
the  works  such  a success  — 
the  kind  of  investment  which 
might  have  stemmed  Britain’s 


manufacturing  decline  had  it 
been  maintained  tliroughout 
the  economy. 

The  legacy  of  Brunei  and 
Churchward  has  been  empty 
for  10  years  since  the  site 
finally  closed.  A few  bits  of 
machinery'  lie  here  and  there 
in  the  windswept  shells  of  the 
dusty  buildings  where,  until 
this  week,  only  rattling  shut- 
ters disturbed  the  pigeons. 

The  site  was  bought  in  1987 
by  Tarmac,  which  expected  to 
make  a quick  profit  with  a 
classic  piece  of 1980s’  oppor- 
tunism. But  it  was  too  late  to 
cash  in  on  the  redevelopment 
boom,  and  Grade  n listing  of 
the  industrial  buildings  has 
since  complicated  the  task  of 
finding  an  alternative.  Now  a 
joint  venture  between  US  de- 
veloper McArthur  Glen  and 
airports  operator  BAA  will 
transform  it  within  a year  into 
an  "outlet  centre". 

This  is  an  American  con- 
cept and,  like  the  notion  of 
self-service  supermarket 
shopping  in  the  1950s.  it  is 
carolling  on  fast  in  the  UK. 
BAA  McArthur  Glen  opened 
its  first  centre.  Cheshire 
Oaks,  outside  Chester  last 
spring.  It  plans  more,  at  Mans- 
field. then  Bridgend  and  possi- 
bly York  and  two  in  Scotland. 
Other  developers  have  opened 
centres  at  Bicester.  Hornsea 
on  Humberside.  Fleetwood 
and  Doncaster,  and  Clarks  has 
used  redundant  shoe  factory 
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buildings  in  Street  Somerset 

The  idea  of  a US-style  shop- 
ping mall  is  familiar  in  the 
UK.  after  the  rash  of  regional 
centres  like  Gateshead’s 
Metro  Centre.  Lakeside  at 
Thurrock  and  Sheffield's 
MeadowhalL 

-But  the  idea  of  malls  dealing 
in  what  are  effectively  “sale" 
goods  is  harder  to  grasp,  and 
made  more  difficult  by  their 
description  as  "factory  outlet 
centres",  with  its  connotation 
of  factory  shops  cutting  out 
the  middleman. 

Most  of  the  names  in  these 
places,  from  Ralph  Lauren  to 
Benetton,  are  familiar  from 
the  high  street,  not  the  indus- 
trial estate.  Typically  sited 
near  motorway  junctions,  out- 
let centres  lure  people  to  make 
an  average  35-mile  journey 
with  the  promise  of  knock- 
down prices  on  brand  names 
ranging  from  Nike  and  Levi's 
to  Liz  Claiborne  and  Jaeger. 

BAA  McArthur  Glen  chief 
executive  Joey  Kaempfer  says 
prices  are  supposed,  on  aver- 
age. to  be  30  percent  below 
those  in  the  high  street  Of 
course,  that  is  not  30  per  cent 
below  what  the  same  products 
would  go  for  in  the  sales. 

For  retailers,  outlet  centres 
provide  a way  of  getting  rid  of 
unsold  stock  without  compro- 
mising the  business  of  the 
main  chains  in  the  kind  of  per- 
manent sale  of  the  late  1980s. 
Mr  Kaempfer  says:  “Prime  lo- 
cations are  just  too  expensive 
not  to  be  selling  at  prime 
prices  most  of  the  time.  ” 

A key  element  of  the 
recovery  strategy  of  Burton 
Group  has  been  to  increase 
the  number  of  weeks  which  Us 
shops  sell  at  prime  prices. 
Using  shops  in  outlet  centres 
helps.  Richard  Maney.  manag- 
ing director  of  Burton’s  Prin- 
ciples chain,  explains:  "They 
serve  a distinct  purpose  in 
allowing  us  to  sell  end  of  sea- 


son lines.  It’s  a real  saving  to 
the  customer  without  affect- 
ing our  prime  selling  time.” 

There  is  one  fly  in  the  eco-  - 
comic  ointment — the  equa- 
tion for  developers.  Retailers 
expect  to  pay  less  rent  for  a 
shop  where  they  are  selling  at 
lower  prices.  Which  means 
that  the  sites’  developers  and 
managers  cannot  afford  to 
spend  as  much  as  at  a conven- 
tional shopping  centre. 

That  has  led  to  the  concept 
attracting  a tacky  image  in  the 
US.  although  Mr  Kaempfer 
says  the  square  is  circled 
partly  by  having  a low  fixed 
rental,  with  BAA  McArthur 
Glen  taking  a share  of  shops' 
turnover.  That  is  die  model 
BAA  uses  in  its  airport  retail 
malls,  and  why  the  company 
was  interested  in  extending 

enceinthisway. 

But  Swindon’s  centre  is 
about  more  than  shopping.  It 
is  part  of  "Heritage  Britain”. 
Outlet  centres  offer  not  just  a 
place  to  buy  a new  dress  or  a 
pair  of  trainers,  but  some- 
where to  go  for  the  day— an 


alternative  to  the  theme  park 
or  die  stately  home.  Clarks 
Village,  opened  by  the  foot- 
wear manufacturer  at  Street 
in  Somerset  indudes  a shoe 
museum  and  has  become  a top 
tourist  attraction. 

The  Great  Western  village 
will  be  littered  with  railway 
memorabilia  and.  National 
Lottery  Heritage  Fund  permit- 
ting, the  site  will  also  include 
what  Thamesdown  council’s 
leisure  officer  John  Fisher  de- 
scribes as  "a  ground-breaking 
heritage  centre”.  In  other 
words,  a railway  museum 
recreating  the  scale,  noise  and 
smell  of  the  works,  using 
‘ 'state-of-the-art  display  and 
interactive  techniques”. 

This  kind  of  approach  helps 
to  persuade  local  authorities 
that  a centre  will  not  merely 
compete  with  existing 
retailers,  but  will  bring  new 
shoppers  into  the  area. 

That  doesn't  mean  everyone 
is  happy,  however.  Despite  as- 
sertions that  Cheshire  Oaks 
has  brought  new  business  to 
the  heart  of  Chester,  city  cen- 
tre businesses  are  less  than 


ecstatic.  Bob  Clough-Parker, 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  says: 

11 'It  is  to  be  welcomed  if  it 
means  that  people  visit  as  part 
of  a broader  stay  in  Chester." 

His  emphasis  on  the  {/"be- 
trays his  doubts.  “They  are 
setting  out  their  stall  to  be  a 
visitor  tourist  attraction.  That 
represents  a threat  to  a city 
centre  even  as  economically 
buoyant  as  Chester.  It  means 
livelihoods,  jobs  and 
businesses  are  on  the  line." 

At  Swindon,  council  leader 
Sue  Bates  does  not  believe  the 
Great  Western  village  will 
take  business  away  from  the 
town  centre.  "It  will  comple- 
ment the  town  centre.  I see  it 
as  attracting  day  traffic." 

Of  course,  it  will  help  to 
overcome  the  dereliction  of 
the  huge  site,  as  well  as  bring- 
ing jobs —400  while  construc- 
tion Is  under  way.  700  when 
open  next  year.  That  is  afar 
cry  from  the  14.000  who  once 
made  trains  here,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter than  nothing.  And,  who 
knows,  some  of  the  visitors 
might  come  by  train. 


How  GWR  hit 
the  buffers 


THE  Great  Western  Rail- 
way directors  decided  in 
1840  to  build  “the  greatest 
locomotive  works  In  the 
world"  at  Swindon,  which 
became  the  hob  of  the  GWR. 

Construction  of  the  first 
engine.  The  Great  Western, 
began  in  184  6 and  in  1868a 
carriage  and  wagon  works 
was  added.  Eventually  the 
140-acre  site  encompassed 
the  manufacture  of  every- 
thing railways.  One  shop 
made  artificial  limbs  for 
workers  who  lost  arms  and 
legs  in  terrible  conditions. 

A small  market  town  was 
transformed,  an  indigenous 
population  of 2.000  dwarfed 
by  employees  in  the  new 
town,  for  whom  the  firm 
built  housing. 

When  the  works  opened  It 
employed  1.500  people  — 
more  than  twice  as  many  as 
would  find  jobs  in  the  Great 
Western  Village.  By  the 
first  world  war.  employ- 
ment had  reached  14.000, a 
quarter  of  Swindon’s 
population. 

At  its  peak,  in  the  1930s. 
the  works  rolled  out  two 
new  engines  a week  and 
repaired  10  times  that  num- 
ber; 4,000  new  wagons  were 
produced  each  year. 

The  end  of  steam  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  decline. 
The  last  steam  locomotive. 
Evening  Star,  was  "out- 
shopped"  in  1960  and  a cou- 
ple of  years  later  the  car- 
riage and  wagon  works 
were  closed.  Output 
dwindled  and  the  factory 
was  abandoned  in  1986. 
Extracted  from  Return  to 
Swindon,  by  Tim  Bryan,  pub- 
lished by  Avon  - Anglia 


Lisa  Buckingham 


WE  HAVE  aU  seen 

them,  the  foot-stomp- 
ing toddlers  who  sim- 
ply have  to  have  that  bottle  of 
Fireman  Sam  bubble  bath  or 
the  bag  of  crisps  loudly  prom- 
ising a Tazo. 

But  this  is  just  the  type  of 
behaviour  to  set  the  pulse  of 
advertisers  racing.  Indeed, 
there  is  a fair  chance  that  cam- 
eras h idden  by  leading  adver- 
tising agencies  will  have  cap- 
tured you  capitulating  to  the 
a isle- by-aisle  blackmail  which 
is  such  a routine  part  of  the 
Saturday  morning  shop. 

Far  from  the  discussions 
which  are  underway  or  have 
taken  place  on  the  Continent 
about  the  ethics  of  advertising 
to  children.  British  promoters 
relish  getting  stuck  in  to  this 
potentially  huge  market. 

Advertising  agency  J Wai- 
ter Thompson  this  month  de- 
votes its  entire  Vantage  maga- 
zine to  the  tapping  of  the  kids’ 
market  Pocket  money  may 
average  only  £2.70  a week,  but 
with  presents  and  earnings 
ch  i Idren  areest  imated  to  have 
a collective  disposable  income 
offl  billion  a year. 

Far  more  potently,  how- 
ever.  JWT quotes  the  Henley 


Centre  forecasting  group  as 
calculating  that  kids  have  in- 
fluence over  another 
£8.4  billion,  so  that  all  in  all  a 
stunning  £10  billion  a year  is 
spent  more  or  less  at  the  be- 
hest of  youngsters. 

If  you  accept  GMTVs  prop- 
osition that  children  of  just 
two  and  three  watch  more 
than  18  hours  oTTV  a week 
and  that  they  are  three  times 
better  than  adults  at  advertis- 
ing recall,  tt  is  little  wonder  so 
many  parents  are  held  to  ran- 
som. Five  commercial  satel- 
lite stations  offer  almost 
totally  child-orientated  pro- 
gramming. And  the  advertlse- 
; ment-driven  ITV  is  reckoned 
I to  capture  two- thirds  of  the 
child  audience. 

Worse  still,  it  is  estimated 
that  a majority  of  child  view- 
ing is  unaccompanied  by  an 
adult  and  that  an  (almost  in- 
credible) 77  per  cent  of  young- 
sters have  their  own  TV  set 

Evidence  suggests  that 
90  per  cent  of  all  child  adver- 
tising — about  £75  million  a 
year  — is  spent  on  TV.  But 
there  is  hope  for  all  those  in 
charge  of  the  impressionable. 
ITV  recorded  a 10  percent 
drop  In  young  people's  view- 
ing last  year.  Possibly  It  was 
the  competition  from  satellite 
cable  and  CD -Rom,  or  the 
change  in  the  way  audience 
figures  are  collated. 

Hopefully,  though,  JWT  has 
hit  the  right  button  with  its 
prime  suggestion:  TV  lost  out 
to  the  long  hot  summer  with 
its  promise  of  traditional  fun 
such  as  the  park,  paddling 
pool  and  playhouse.  Kids  as- 
serted themselves  and  got 
plenty  of  airtime  — but  there 
were  no  advertisers  in  sight. 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8105 


Across 

1 & 24  Author  also  known 
as  “Boz*  (7,7) 

8 Scottish  region  (7) 

9 Stutter  (7) 

10  So  oner  (7) 

11  Come  after  (5) 

13  Insipid  — vulgar  (9) 

15  Incompetent  (9) 

18  Crawl  (5) 

21  Puffed  up  (7) 

22  Nourish  (7) 

23  Re-use.  after  reconstitution 

P) 

24  (see  1 across) 

Down 

1 1ndian  social  class  (5) 

2 Gather  (5) 

3 Residence  of  Canterbury’s 
archbishop  (7,6) 


4 Emphasise  — tension  (6) 

5 Generated  by  water  pres- 
sure (13) 

6 Gad- like  (6) 

7 Wreckage  (6) 

12  Mid-day  (4) 

14  Auction  (4) 

15  Introduce  (6) 

16  Option  (6) 


17  Prohibited  (6) 

19  Escape  (5) 

20  Push  — crowd  (5) 


7T  Stuck?  Then  caR  our  solutions 
line  on  0891  338  248.  Calls  cosl 

39p  pgr  min.  cheap  rale.  49p  per 
min  at  all  other  times.  Service  sup- 
plied by  ATS 
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